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PREFACE 

The period with which this book is mainly con¬ 
cerned is that of the middle-class supremacy in Eng¬ 
land, and comprises, roughly, the four mid decades 
of the nineteenth century. Why I have spoken of a 
tragedy will, I hope, become apparent as the plot 
develops. But it may not be out of place to recall 
that one essential feature of tragedy consists in the 
nobihty of the theme. If the Victorian attempt to 
adapt civilization to the requirements of a machine 
age must be written down as a failure, it is at least 
one of the noblest failures on human record. 

More than once I have drawn on my own memory 
and on private information. And I must apologize 
for the necessity that I have been under of suppressing 
certain names of those not so long dead, out of respect 
to the feelings of the living. 








CHAPTER 1 


THE SETTING 

O LD-FASHIONED history affords the same sort 
of view of human development as you get, on 
ship-board, of the sea. The most magnificent of all 
spectacles unrolls itself before your eyes—^the in¬ 
numerable laughter of wavelets kissed by the sun, 
the Almighty’s form glassing itself in tempests, more 
than a Swinburne could sing or a Turner paint, but 
not.the movements of tide and current, the agdong 
work of erosion under the cliff-face, the dark and 
measureless depths beneath the keel. 

Until well on in the last century, the storm raised by 
the French Revolution, the surge and thunder of the 
Napoleonic wars, riveted men’s attention to the ex¬ 
clusion of aU else. You have only to read as much 
as you can endure of Sit Archibald Alison’s ten 
portly volumes on the History of Europe from 1789 
to 1815, to realize what constituted that history in 
the eyes of the ensuing generation. Nothing but the 
monotonous tramp, tmmp, in prose equally mono¬ 
tonous, of men in red and blue, in white and grmi, 
beneath the dust and through the slush of all the roads 
&om Moscow to Lisbofi, with occasional pauses to 
line up and blow each other off the fece of the earth. 
Kingdoms rise and wither like Jonah’s gourd, the 
map changes like a kaleidoscope, some two milltr ins 
of lives are snuffed out, and things end up to all 
appearance where they started, with France back in 
the old frontiers under the old dynasty, and the 
sovereigns jof Europe putting back the dock to the 
eight^ath century and nailing the hands to tihe dial. 


THE SETTING 

We have leamt a little more about that war thaa 
was apparent to the industrious Sir Archibald. Our 
eyes are no longer dazzled by the sunrise of Auster- 
litz or the sunset of Waterloo. It was an American 
admiral who, towards the close of last century, pointed 
to the “ far-distant, storm-beaten ships ” of the British 
blockade, “ on which the grand army never looked, 
and which stood between it and the domination of 
the world ”. But even he may hardly have realized 
that the decisive function of these ships, hells of 
human misery as most of them were, was to build 
a wooden wall round the new English factories, 
where employers, ruthlessly competing, with no other 
thought than that of making fortunes or averting 
ruin, organized hordes of overworked, underpaid, 
and villaiaously housed human beings, to turn .out 
the cheap and often shoddy products against which 
Napoleon and all his legions were powerless, in the 
long run, to contend. Salvoes of cannon thunder 
quicken the pulse more than the gradually increasing 
hum of power looms, and the smoke that darkened 
Moscow forms a spectacle more impressive than that 
which has never ceased to darken Salford. 

Like a storm had the spirit unchained by the French 
Revolution swept over Europe, with the Man of 
Destiny seeming to ride it, and like a storm it had 
died away, leaving the shores strewn with wreckage, 
and men’s hearts glad because they were at quiet. 
But the main currents were neither hurried nor 
diverted in their drift, the 'vO’ork of -erosion went on 
imperceived, and far beneath were depths hardly 
conscious of tumult and agitation on the surface. 

Perhaps when, if ever, the time comes for us to 
view these events in their true perspective, the whole 
Napoleonic episode wiU strike us as an enormous— 
an enormeusly mischievous—^irrelevance. For its 
precise importance lay in the fact that, %t the most 
critical of all periods in human history, it diverted 
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THE SETTING 


And when hliss Austen wrote her immortal stores 
of English provincial life, so placid, and as trivial as 
if painted m china, it seems to have quite slipped 
her memory that there was a war on. 

The invincible obstinacy with which our ruling 
class had persisted in the struggle against half a 
continent k arms, was born of a deep, subconscious 
determination to keep things as th^ were, to preserve 
intact the constitutional order of Enghk‘society and 
the balance of European power. This purpose 
seemed to have been finally achieved when Napoleon 
stepped on to the deck of the BelleropJjon, and the 
gentiemen of England, as magn^ous m victory 
as they had been relentless in their will to obtain it, 
might now peacefully devote themselves to the 

enioyment of its fruits. . i -n i 

The problem presented by the French Revolution 
and its child Napoleon had only been brought to an 
effective, if rather tardy, solution by shelving one of 
far greater moment, though of less immediate urgency. 
For England, thanks to the new machinery by which 
we had conquered Napoleon, was transforming not 
only her own, but the rest of Western civilization. 
In the blind pursuit of wealth, she had dictated new 
conditions of life that might, or might not, turn qrrt 
to be compatible with the existence of a creature with 
a brain and physique by no means superior to that 
of the cave man, at his best. Of an age of gamblers. 


it was the supreme gamble. , . j T -i 

Such considerations were not of the kmd likely 
to penetrate the hard skulls of lords and gentlemen 
during the Regency. As a class, they were little 
disposed to philosophize, and they were profoundly 
satisfied with themselves, the social order they 
adorned, and a constitutional system guaranteed to 
perpetuate'it. Few of them, probably, either had, or 
desired, any personal acquaintance with the new and 
extremely unattractive towns that were coming into 





THE SETTING 

existence in the Midlands, and in the valleys on either 
side of the Pennines. As for what we should now 
call social reform, that sort of thing smacked too 
strongly of Jacobinism to make it safe to meddle 
with. To genteel palates, the old wine was better 
than such new, effervescent stuff. 

But the social question was not to be burked so 
easily. Nobody had had time to attend to it during 
the war, nobody, that is, who counted, for agitators 
like Will Cobbett could be lumped under the genial 
designation of “ blackguards There was certainly 
young Lord^ Byron, who could protest to his fellow 
Deers that never in his travels atnnno- ths mnst dpsnntiV 
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THE SETTING 


way not to be ignored even by Tory statesmen. 
The year after Waterloo was one of unprecedented 
misery. Industry was no longer doped by the demand 
for munitions, the labour market was flooded, and 
our customers abroad were either too much im¬ 
poverished to pay for our goods, or were beginning 
to use the new machinery on their own account, 
and protect their home markets against British com¬ 
petition. To crown all this, the harvest was one 
of the worst ever known. Unemployment, distress,! 
discomfort, were everywhere rife. The fruits of 
victory had no sooner been grasped, than they turned 
to ashes. 

“ The climax of misery ”, ran one working men’s 
manifesto, “ is complete, it can go no further. Death 
would now be a relief to mfllions.” 

Or as Shelley cried a few years later : 

“Nay, in countries that are free. 

Such starvation cannot be 
As in England novr tve see.” 

With the menace of a European tyrant our rulers 
had often had to deal, but here was something new 
and ominous, quite beyond the mental scope of the 
well-meaning md usually kind-hearted gentlemen to 
whom the King’s government was entrusted. It 
is not surprising that it found them without any 
constructive remedy whatever. The spectre of revo¬ 
lution was more apparent to them than that of starva¬ 
tion. Their duty, as they understood it, was to keep 
order, and^ most of them had the genial, eighteenth- 
centuty faith in a Deity who, in some unexplained 
way, imparted a favourable tilt to his universe, and, 
if not too much interfered with, would make every¬ 
thing come right in the end. 

So the menace oft Jacobinism was sternly fought 
down, and after a few years the social crisis seemed 
to be mastered. The governing class still held all 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SQUIRE AND HIS RELATIONS 

Theie is notMag mote remarkable in the whole 
of our histojy than the breakdown of aristocratic 
dominance within seventeen years of Waterloo, and 
this not by bloody revolution, but by peaceful sur¬ 
render. The very Parliament whose franchise was so 
arranged as to make it the mouthpiece of the landed 
interest, voted another class into supreme power by 
what was finally an overwhelming majority, and the 
great nobles, little kings in their own sphere, with 
the mighty Wellington at their head, stood aside to 
let the hated measure pass. 

How are we to account for this almost unbelievable 
sequel to the great victory, unless by an extension of 
Napoleon’s dictum that in war the moral is to the 
physical ^ three to one ? And indeed, in dealing 
with social movements, one is tempted to put it 
even higher. The Tory gentiemen had formed the 
class of aU others fitted to win the war—their John 
Buhish self-complacency, their stolid incapacity for 
taking broad views or seeing anything but the task 
in hand, had excellently fitted them for doing the 
one thing needful, which was to maintain a bulldog 
grip on the enemy’s throat until he dropped dead 
froru exhaustion. But the bulldog is conspicuously 
lacking in those gifts of intellect and imagination 
requisite for the task of social reconstruction. 

It would be ungenerous to record the failure of 
our lords and gentlemen to deal with a situation so 
utterly beyond precedent, without recognizitig to how 
large an extent, in the past, they had justified their 
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THE SQUIRE AND HIS RELATIONS 

existence. If their wealth was derived from the soil 
soil that only too frequently comprised the recentlv 
enclosed common lands of the peasantry, thev had 
at least worked hard and scientifically to make that 
soil bear fruit. They had mobilized the land as the 
new employers had mobilized industry. From King 
George III, whose most lasting title''to fame is his 
prefix “ Farmer ”,_and who transformed his Windsor 
estate from a w’ildemess into smiling arable and 
pastoage, from the fifth Duke of Bedford, whose 
agricultural gatherings at oburn were on a scale 
of princely magnificence, and Coke of Norfolk, who 
wotked in a smock frock and bequeathed the Nor- 
folk rotation of crops, down to such small gentle¬ 
man farmers as Mss Austen’s—and Emma’s—Mr. 
Kmghtly, with his weighty confabulations with his 
bailiff, the landed gentry had united in the task of 
making the land fruitful. If they enclosed, it was 
order that they might substimte a scien¬ 
tific husbandry for obsolete methods consecrated by 
tradition. It is not to justify the methods by which 
that enclosure was effected, to acknowledge that if 
m agricultural revolution had not accompanied the 
first stages of that in industry, England would have 
inevitably succumbed, amid aU the horrors of &mine, 
to the power of Napoleon. One has only to cosdt 
pare the respective functions of the English squires 
and French noblesse of the old regime, to understand 
the difference in their fates. 

The landowners were something more than mere/ 
fermers. F they were often tyrants, they were not 
absentee rent-drawers, like the courtiers of Versailles, 
but lived and worked—even the greatest and most 
selfish of them—among their people. “ The Duke 
of Rutland”, writes Greville in 1838, “is as selfish 
a man as any of his class—^that is, he-never does 
what he does not like, and spends his life in a round 
of such pleasures as suit his taste, but he is nf>tVhPt 





THE SQUIRE AND HIS RELATIONS 

a foolish nor a bad man, and partly from a sense of 
duty, and partly from inclination, he devotes time 
and labour to the interest and welfare of the people 
who live and labour on his estate. He is a guardian 
of a very large Union, and he not only attends the 
meetings of'"Poor Law Guardians every week or 
fortnight, and takes an active part in their proceed¬ 
ings, but he visits those paupers who receive out-of- 
door relief, sits and converses with them, and tells 
them that he is not only their friend, but their repre¬ 
sentative at the assembly of Guardians, and it is 
his duty to see that they are nourished and protected.” 

No wonder then that, after witnessing a Gargan¬ 
tuan banquet given by the Duke to celebrate his own 
birthday—the cook had had to provide for nearly 
four hundred retainers and others in the castle— 
and after hearing Mr. Tapps, the head coachman, 
and “a man of great abdominal dignity”, wax 
eloquent in ducal panegyric, Greville would have 
liked to have seen the Radical who “ sneers and 
snarls at the selfish aristocracy who have no sym¬ 
pathies with the people ”. 

Nor did the landowners stop short at living and 
working among their people. The frequently superior 
interest of the English temperament in questions of 
sport over those of social betterment is no doubt 
the despair of reformers, but it must be taken into 
account by the historian. With all their faults, the 
gentry provided splendid entertainment. No doubt 
the sport of shooting, protected as it was by savage 
game laws and infemal machines in the shape of 
mantraps and spring guns, had little to be said foi- 
it from the poor man’s standpoint, except that it 
must have provided a good deal of employment to 
gamekeepers and beaters. But a fox or hare hunt 
was an event in which everybody was in some degree 
interested, the farmers and yeomen with, horses to 
ride, the “happy domestics” who, we are told, 
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THE SQUIRE AND HIS RELATIONS 

caught up the choruses that were wafted from the 
dining-hall on the conclusion of a day’s run, the 
yokels who saw what they could on foot and perhaps 
had the ecstatic privilege of holloaing hounds on to 
the tracks of “Mr. Reynolds’’—finally the smaller 
squires, who were often sumptuously and even 
riotously entertained by their more important neigh¬ 
bours. ° 

There is an account of one such gathering, towards 
the end of the eighteenth centur}% at the Duke of 
Dorset s seat at Knole, where, after the conclusion 
of something like a 30-mile run with the LuUingstone 
P^ck,^^“ The Duke took the head, as befitting Iris 
rank ”, but where, under the auspices of a mightier 
potentate, Bacchus, distinctions of rank were soon 
gloriously forgotten.” ^ 

There were also the extremely popular sports of 
racing and boxing, at which the gentry provided the 
horses and put up the purses, but in which all were 
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THE SQUIRE AND HIS RELATIONS 

or joining in the revels of “ lascars, blacks, jack tars, 
coalheavers, dustmen, women of colour, old and 
young, and a sprinkling of the remnants of once 
fine girls ”, etc., all jigging together at “ All-Mas ”, 
in tiie East End, as they were when footing a 
stately quadrille on the polished floor of the real 
Almack’s. 

If this upper class failed to maintain its ascendancy 
in the years following Waterloo, it certainly was 
not owing to any lack of energy. A superabundance 
of vital spirits is what strikes us at once as its dominant 
trait. There was no epithet so popular or so coveted 
among its members as “manly”. The manly man 
was a hard fighter, a hard rider, a hard liver, a hard 
dr ink er, a hard swearer and a hard lover. He was 
full blooded to an extent difficult to realize in an 
age whose stock of manliness tends to be lessened 
in individuals owing to the necessity of partitioning 
it equally between the sexes. 

And except where the Evangelical leaven was 
beginning to work, there was a lack of self-conscious¬ 
ness about this outpouring of vital energy that gives 
it a sort of inverted innocence. Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm’s description of the youthful George IV charg¬ 
ing about like a bull in pursuit of pleasure, applies 
to him equally in his latter years, and to that brflliant 
and bizarre circle of which he was the centre. To 
realize how perfectly lacking in conviction of sin was 
the cult of genteel pleasure seeking, we can cite—as 
among the least unpublishable of s imila r contemporary 
effusions—^this, from Life in London'. 

But fornication every man enjoys— 

A smart anchovy sandwich—that ne’er doys— 

A home houche men are ready to devour — 

Swallowing a neat half-dozen in an hour. 

Wedlock”, they cry, *‘is a hard-pinching boot. 

But fornication is^an easy shoe— 

The first won’t suit; • 

It won’t do.” 


IZ 
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There were many oudets for energy besides that 
provided by sexual incontinence, and the heart of 
the governing class was less in the West End thau 
in the countryside, to which so many of its members 
remained happily rooted from year’s end to year’s 
end. It was an age of great sporting characters, 
men who would back themselves extravagantly to 
perform the most unheard-of feats of physical or 
equestrian prowess. It was only such an age that 
could have witnessed the almost incredible career 
of John Mytton, a Shropshire squire who, before he 
had jran tfurough a fortune and shattered an iron 
constitution, left an imperishable name as a man 


“ Nothing ”, his biographer tells us, “ is impossible 
with God; nothing is improbable of the late John 
Mytton 

His was no doubt an extreme tjpe, but it was 
only such an age that could have run. to such ex¬ 
tremities .or accorded them a sort of hero-worship. 
Stories of old Jack Mytton are stiU rife in his native 
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Shropshire. And there were other characters scarcely 
less famous in their day. Captain Ross, the owner 
of “ Clinker ”, and hero of a partridge-shooting 
match, from sunrise to sunset, for ;^i,ooo a side— 
the match was drawn; the eccentric General Char- 
retie ^ who, trespassing on Lord Salisbury’s grounds 
and having had his dog shot by the keeper, promptly 
shot the keeper’s pony, threatened to do as much 
for the keeper, and sent a challenge to the Marquis ; 
there was Lord George Bentinck, not yet heard of 
as a politician, but more heard of than trusted as a 
sportsman; there was, finally, the great, little George 
Osbaldiston, never known as anything but the Squire, 
equally an adept with the bat, the gun, the pistol, 
and the reins. 

These old country gentlemen, whose individual 
memories have now faded like that typical epitaph 
on their tombstones—“ He lived respected and he 
died lamented ”—did at least drain to the dregs their 
cup of life, as crude and intoxicating a draught as 
the punch into which—^horrible to relate—^the sweet 
essences of that day’s fox’s brush had been piously 
squeezed. Nay, one noble duke even went so far as 
to eat Reynard’s head, devilled! They appear to 
have been perpetually quarrelling with, and not infre¬ 
quently challenging one another. They made one 
another the victims of the crudest practical jokes. 
Thek manners to inferiors were of brutal roughness— 
not necessarily felt as a humiliation in that rough time. 
We have John Mytton giving one of his “horse 
kicks ” to a groom— a. dishonest one certainly, but 
repentant—and that celebrated Mr. Musters, 

answering, quite as a matter of course, a yokel, who 
had informed him, correcdy, that an earth was empty: 
“ What can you know about it, you clodhopper ? ” 

Perhaps nothing re-creates the atmosphere of this 
time so vividly as a shooting story I heard told, by 

^ See Echoes Old and New, by Ralph Nevill, pp. 2^7-61. 
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an Old V ictomn gentleman, ot the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. It appears that some unfortunate sportsman 
had managed to pepper His Grace’s gaiters through 
a hedge. Prompt in action as ever, the now aged 
victor of Waterloo rasped out—“ Who shot that bird ? 
Hold up his hand i ” and as soon as the hand was 
displayed, put a charge of shot through it. 

What might surprise us most, if we could take a 
journey in reverse gear on Jvir. Wells’s time machine, 
with an entree to upper-class society, would be its 
extoordinary grossness. Even though England was 
giving an unquestioned lead to the rest of Europe 
m the matter of cleanliness, baths, an Anglo-Indian 
importation, were few and far between, and the 
diminutive wash-stands teU thek own tale. Sanitary 
arrangements were both primitive and noisome, 
though one certainly does read, in a letter to her 
mother from a young lady on a town visit, a rapturous 
account of her hostess’s newly installed water closet. 
Even more conspicuous was the grossness of mind 
and conversation. One has only to delve into the 
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amenities of life. Not a few of them, however, 
had their full share of the robust and defiant indi¬ 
vidualism so characteristic of the time, such a one for 
instance as Lady Hester Stanhope, whose career sur¬ 
passes, in daring originality, that of the most famous 
lady explorers of our own day, travelling, as she did, 
under the escort of only a cowardly doctor and a 
terrified maid, into the wildest spots and among the 
most ferocious sheikhs of the untamed Near East. 

One is struck by the iudependence of upper-class 
women at this time. The confidences of Byron to 
Lady Melbourne shed a strangely modern_ light on 
the private lives of his numerous fair, and aristocratic, 
adorers. His position as host was decidedly embar¬ 
rassing when Lady Frances Webster openly annoimced 
at the dinn er table that she would not share a room 
with her husband when at Newstead; he also found 
the husband’s confidences rather embarrassing to the 
effect that Frances declined to bear him more children. 
Mary Chaworth, who married the sporting Mr. Mus¬ 
ters to whom we have already referred, left him on 
accoxmt of his addiction to vulgar mistresses. And 
which of our bright young things can surpass 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby, who married the future 
Lord Melbourne, who used to disguise herself as a 
page in order to obtain admittance to Byron’s rooms, 
who forged his hand in order to get his portrait from 
Murray’s, and who, finally, entertained her friends by 
burning her too unresponsive lover in miniature, to 
the accompaniment of Sabbatical incantations ? 

But the typical lady of the squire class, in the 
twenties, appears to have lived a life not very different 
from that described by Jane Austen, except that as 
the eighteenth century receded into the past, die quality 
Miss Austen so much prized, that of urbane reason¬ 
ableness or “ sense”;, was more and more being dis¬ 
placed by the new, romantic “ sensibility 

Even in the country, social intercourse was crowded 
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with gaiety. Reading old diaries of that time, one 
is struck by the incessant round of amusement trod¬ 
den by the average young woman in what we should 
now know as the count}* set. The circle in which she 
moved was rigidly circumscribed, but within that circle 
the amenities must have been very delightful, after 
what we should now consider a rather simple fashion. 
There were perpetual balls, dinners, parties, and tea- 
drinkings, the last taking place in the late evening, 
subsequently to dinner, which would be served some¬ 
where round about 6. The assembly rooms at the 
nearest market town were a great centre of entertain¬ 
ment, and on the whole a young lady, living in county 
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output of this industty, or how far the demand was 
kept up by the activities of Artful Dodgers! 

A grande dame. Lady Ailesbury, writing in i8io 
thus delivers herself: ’ 

“I . . . abominate the modem education of 
females. The drift of it is to make them artists and 
nothing else, which, if they were to earn their bread, 
might be useful. The mind and morals are never 
thought about, the head is cramfuU of rubbish. My 
eldest granddaughter is said to be fourteen; there 
can be no doubt she is, for she was sixteen last birth¬ 
day. She is not a fool, but in mind apd manners a 
baby, but not young, none of the cordiahty and can¬ 
dour of youth, very cold manners, and the only 
spechnen of being like a woman is a propensity to 
qui 2 ; a kind of nondescript being.” ^ 

The modern girl seems to get more modern the 
further she recedes in time. 

1 Gleanings from an Old Portfolio, Vol. m, p. 270. 
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country squires. But their own class showed their 
appreciation of Byron and Shelley by making England 
too hot to hold the one and ignoring the other. And 
they found no successors. 

The two principal organs of Tory culture. Tie 
Quarterly and Blachuood’s, constituted themselves a 
veritable inquisition for the suppression of budding 
genius. Whether or not one of them performed the 
feat of killing John Keats may be open to question, 
that they did their generous best— Tie Quarterly by 
trying to annihilate a poem of which its reviewer 
admitted having read no more than the Erst few lines, 
and Blackwood’s by the vilest personal abuse—^there 
can be no question whatever. In all the records of 
Philistinism, naked and triumphant, there is nothing 
capable of vieing with The Quarterly’s effort to dispose 
of the Prometheus Unbound, in which one of the 
sublimest passages in English poetry is printed as 
prose, and left, as sure and final evidence of Shelley’s 
damnworthiness, for the perusal of The Quarterly’s 
readers. These effusions, whose enormous pom¬ 
posity must have demanded a certain s kill, of a kind, 
were seldom the work of gentlemen born, but more 
often of their jackals, such hacks as Gifford, such 
converted revolutionaries as Southey. 

No doubt, as compared with that of our own day, 
the standard of upper-class culture will appear high 
—perhaps even highbrow. A certain distinction- 
even if it were a pompous distinction—of speech and 
writing was required of every gentleman, and was 
exacted by him from the writers who catered for his 
needs. His very slang was ordered by rules as 
elaborate as those that had governed the com¬ 
position of his “ construe ” at Eton. Here is a 
specimen of the sort of conversation that was expected 
from a yoTing man'about town, the funny man of the 
Tom and Jerry saga. Bob Logic, “ ther Oxonian ” : 

“ So say I, and you may travel from Dan to Beer- 
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At this point, we are told. Logic, who was already 
well primed with liquor, was interrupted by their 
arrival at Covent Garden for the night’s orgy. It 
would be an interesting exercise to translate his har¬ 
angue into modem Oxonian. This extraordinarily 
florid habit of genteel speech and writing is char¬ 
acteristic of the time, and Surtees’s Pomponius Ego 
is so closely modelled on the renowned sporting 
critic, “ Nimrod ”, as hardly to be a caricature. A 
perusal of surviving correspondence, or of the columns 
of Hansard, is enough proof that to express oneself 
like a gentleman demanded at least a veneer of ac¬ 
quaintance with the classics, and a reasonable pro¬ 
ficiency in the sort of drill by which English prose 
had been redeemed from its seventeenth-century 
indiscipline and made to keep time by correct 
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masquerade in the forms of the eighteenth century, 
retained little of its spirit. There was no scope in 
the twenties for the urbane magnificence of a Chester¬ 
field or Horace Walpole’s inexhaustible capacity for 
elegant trifliag. Such a life as Gibbon’s, such steady 
concentration of purpose on one intellectual end, 
such serene elevation above the insular and the pro¬ 
vincial, had no counterpart after Waterloo, nor is 
it easy to conceive of one of the friends of George 
IV’s last years plunging, like Charles Fox, into 
Euripides, to console htmseif for the loss of a fortune 
at the tables. 

It is not only in speech and writing that the decline 
of Upper-class culture, since the eighteenth century, 
is apparent. The great gentlemen of that age of 
knee-breeches and ruffles may have shamelessly 
exploited their monopoly of political power, they 
tt^y have led selfish and scandalous lives, but they 
did at least impose a standard of good taste on those 
who ministered to their well-beiug. They built for 
themselves suitably imposing mansions, they sur¬ 
rounded themselves wiffl lovely furniture, they had 
themselves painted by masters, they filled their 
libraries with beautifully bound copies of all pur¬ 
chasable English and foreign classics; their dress, 
their deportment, elegant without ostentation, pro¬ 
claimed them artists of life. 

_ All this gradually altered with the comiug of the 
nineteenth century. The demand for beauty was no 
longer insistent or discritrdnating enough to call 
forth supply on anything like the old scale. The 
great age of furniture ends with Sheraton, and though 
the decline to the Early Victorian is not as steep or 
catastrophic as people, who have not studied the 
letter for themselves, are wont to believe, only 
aflrectation fCould pretend that there can be any com¬ 
parison of nineteenth with eighteenth-century fur¬ 
niture. It is the same with the manufacture of 
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porcelain, despite of the stimulus that this had ob¬ 
tained from the improved processes that were a 
by-product of the Industrial Revolution. But beauty 
is bom of the soul and not of the machine, and all the 
wheels and chimneys of the Black Country could not 
give birth to one little china shepherdess of the lost 
exquisiteness, or perpetuate the secret of Wedgwooi 

The mansions that were put up to house tlie great 
landowners, and to express their dignity, show a 
similar falling off from eighteenth-century standards. 
They ceased, in fact, to be dignified, and became 
merely pretentious. This was not from lack of 
means to carry on the old tradition. The early nine¬ 
teenth century was a time of high rents and lavish 
expenditure, and many of the finest houses in the 
kingdom were built, or drastically reconstructed, 
during this time. During the Regency, the classic 
tradition was enjoying a St. JVIartin’s summer in the 
stucco and plaster architecture of Nash, but in the 
country the Gothic fashion had set in, and nothing 
would suffice our county magnates but to surround 
themselves with the trappings of feudalism, in the 
style of a Walter Scott novel. The typical eighteenth- 
century mansion, with its foursquare honesty of 
construction and its not inharmonious classical portico, 
did at le^t express with perfect sincerity its owner’s 
ideal of intellectual elegance. But now the mansinn 
had turned into a castle, sprouting wholly useless 
battlements and bristling with towers that served no 
purpose either of defence or convenience. If it 
expressed anything, it was the desire of a rather stupid 
person to impress everybody in view with his own 
importance. 

This architecture of shams was capable of the most 
ridiculous extravagances. It was not without reason 
that its most conspicuous effortsjhave been christened 
“ follies the prototype of them aU having been 
Beckford’s monkless Abbey of Fonthill, which cost 
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half a mllion pounds to put up, and soon tumbled 
down like a card-house, being unprovided with 
foundations. The newly casteUated strongholds of 
feudal baronage in top boots, if less palpably unsound 
were fer less interesting than Beckford’s expensive 
toy. They wete at best, dull, the type of bSS 
described m guide-books as “handsome and im? 
posmg At worst they were monuments of vul- 
garity. I have in mind one noble mansion, which 
had perhaps better be nameless, in which almost 
every available bit of surface was used for the displav 
of coronets and coats of arms, and in which, according 
to a contemporaty picture, one of the machicolated 
tumets v/zs actually surmounted by a gigantic coronet 
Even m dress-at least so far as men’s dresrS 
concerned—and manners, there is a marked decline 
&om the stondard of taste that had prevailed befSe 
the Revolution. It was unfortunate that George W 
and his brothers, who were the natural leadSs of 
pohte society, and whose influence might have kept 
alive the traditKm of Versailles, were essentially vifl 

ancestry was displayed in a 
gtossness, and a heavmess of 
touch, but who were wholly lacking in German denrh 

^d sougulness. IBe socity o/the Son £id 

Carlton House, with its monotony of drinkinv drab 

CimlJh mm 

The eighteenth century had been the he^rrl^^ 

i^ancy. shaped like m 



eximguisner or me old liner}’ and joie-de-virre. 

For a time there was an over-emphasis on dress, a 
sartorial seE-consciousness, that was the sure prelude 
of decadence._ The Regency, in particular, was a 
time of dandies, men like Beau Brummell, whose 
whole energies were concentrated and whose fortunes 
squandered on their personal adornment. Even 
about the great Beau himself, with his perpetual, seE- 
assertive insolence, there is a certain element of what 
a later age would have described as the bounder. But 
in dress, he was an artist of an almost classic restraint; 
his aim was the seE-satisfariinn that 
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icsoufccs* hfutuitts Gti^diss —ou.f v*3.tmtc(^ 

“mai^ess” was called south of the Channel- 
luxuriated unchecked. The Horace Walpoles the 
Chesterfields, and the Gibbons left no successors 
unless we are to count that ineffable young novelist* 
who wore stays and poured out his romantic soul m 
highly artificial but quite inexhaustible prose—Bulwer 
L3rtton. The breed of Squire Western had pre¬ 
vailed as surely as the pretty red squirrels, in our own 
time, l^ve been driven out by their stronger and less 
attractive grey cousins. What wonder that the 
lh)per Class Tories could not retain the leadership 
of the nation, when their own ranks coiild no longer 
furnish leaders for themselves, but had perforce to 
submit to the thoroughly bourgeois Peel, and, after 
him, to a hated and despised Jewish parvenu, who 
happened not only to have been born in a library— 
for that matter any great country seat would probablv 
have been found to contain as fine a coUection of 
books as the house of old Isaac Disraeli—but to have 
used It for the enrichment of his brains. Where the 

library or the hunting 
field there wiU the brain also thrive or run to seed. 
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WMe the people who enjoyed, in so unstinted a 
measure, the blessings of leisure and vital energy 
were thus squandering bo^ in muscular debauches 
ot M the satisfaction of their cruder instkicts^ beyond 
their park walls and stucco frontages a revolution 
was taking place more momentous in its consequences 
th^ that of Jacobin France, only in England the 
aristocrats had not the sharp reminder of the P/ace de 
la KepoluUon to bring home to them the realities of 
the situation, ^ther did they resemble those Olym¬ 
pics of Lucretius, who, secure in their adamantine 
palaces, dreamed and banqueted in sublime indiffer¬ 
ence to whatever might be the fate of the teeming 
hordes of men Kelnw ° 
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account was made of the Industrial Revolution. 
Just as soldiers of the old school were unwilling to 
soil their uniforms by dabbling with the products 
of science, so the old type of historian felt that the 
dignity of his prose was better sustained by wars 
and genteel politics than the wages of cotton-spinners 
and the woes of chimney sweeps. Accordingly the 
History of England is vastly concerned as to whether 
a vulgar Queen had or had not added the embraces 
of a menial Italian to those of a Priapic Monarch, it 
waxes epical over the drowning and shelling to death 
of a number of Turks at Navarino, and it is never 
tired of unravelling the political combinations that 
preceded the Reform Bill, and subsequently exhausted 
the talents of those large men in stocks and whiskers, 
who used to impress one’s boyish imagination so 
much in the pre-fire Madame Tussaud’s. 

Gradually, as the Victorian head expanded in 
harmony with the Victorian stomach, it began to be 
realked that something important really had taken 
place, that could be comprehended neither under the 
heading of slaughter nor that of intrigue. Progress 
had been at work, a Deity more inevitably beneficent 
in_His mysterious workings than any of those wor¬ 
shipped in temples made with hands. He was a 
veritable god from the machine, machinery that got 
better with every passing day. The improving 
Sunday book was reinforced by the weekday horror 
that strove to interest the young mind in the exploits 
of George Stephenson and the inventors of jennys 
and power looms. The Industrial Revolution was a 
time when villas had replaced cottages, and such 
lovely dties as Salford and Sheffield had expanded 
out of insignificance, to bask under a pillar of per¬ 
petual cloud by day. The Industrial Revolution had, 
in fact, been the time when John Bull, like certain 
Versailles, had developed the capacity of 
getting fetter and fatter through an indefinite period 
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of time—^perhaps for ever. And what more could 
any worshipper of Progress demand from his god ? 

With the dawning of a new century Progress began 
to go out of fashion. The condition of the People 
began to be talked about, and Class War, and the 
gospel of Karl hlarx. Earnest researchers began to 
look a little more closely into this business of an 
Industrial Revolution, and, like the apostles of Pro¬ 
gress before them, discovered exactly what they had 
come_ to look for. The suffering, the cruelty, the 
squalid horror involved in the process of mechanizing 
England, were set out in the dry light of statistics 
and established by the evidence of long-forgotten 
documents. Pity and indignation were enlisted in 
the support of preconceived theory. The Revolu¬ 
tionary stage was set for a melodrama, whose villains 
consisted of common-enclosing landlords and skin¬ 
flint factory ovmers. The whole of the possessing 
classes would appear to have been leagued in heartless 
conspiracy to appropriate the fruits of toil from 
their simple and pathetic producers. This was a 
story that lost nothing in the telling by earnest propa¬ 
gandists. 

But melodrama is a crude form of entertainment, 
and less interested research is beginning to show 
that the Industrial Revolution was, in the profoundest 
sense, a tragedy, in which “no villain need be”. 
The fevered imagination of a Shelley might cast the 
heads of the State for the parts of embodied Murder, 
Hypocrisy, and Fraud, but take them for all in all’ 
the landowners and employers of England appear to 
have been neither heartless nor predatory, and indeed 
Ae principal fault with which they are to be charged 
is ^ that, when they were confronted simultaneously 
with the most formidable military opponent we had 
ever faced and a social transformation ur^recedented 
in history,.their thoughts moved in the old grooves 
and were incapable of devising more th<in hand- 
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to-mouth expedients for tiding over an immediate 
crisis. 

Even the enclosure of the commons turns out to 
have been a device, on the part of genuinely improving 
landlords, for ending an intolerable system and tnaVifig 
two blades of com grow where one had grown 
before. It can fairly be claimed that if the land of 
the country had not been mobilized in this way, 
Napoleon would have starved us out. The hardship 
of the scheme consisted m the fact that the big m^n 
could afford to enclose and the small man could not, 
so that something more than a formal,equality was 
required in the distribution of burdens. To such 
heights of imagmative generosity the governing class 
failed to soar, and the formal justice that they generally 
sought and ensued turned out to be ruinously unjust 
in practice. Villains were they none, but human 
beings, with an all too human bias m adjudicating on 
cases to which they themselves were parties. 

Nor were the horrors of the early factory system 
—Are as they undoubtedly were—due to any special 
wickedness on the part of employers or governments. 

Inhuman conditions of employment, long hours, 
and low wages, were rife long before the Industrial 
Revolution. The most crying scandal of all, that 
of the boy chimney sweeps, stunted, terrorized, half- 
starved little wretches, was a heritage of the polite 
centu^, and had nothing whatever to do with the 
MW inventions. It does not appear, according to 
the weighty authority of Dr. Clapham, that the 
standard of living of the average workman was in 

any way depressed by the advent of machinery. Its 

tendency was, in fact, to rise. And the enormous 
m^e^e of population turns out to have been due 
prmcipaUy to the fact, not that the birth-rate had 
increased but Aat the death-rate had, since 1740, 
been st^ddy going down, owing to improved sanita-' 
tion and the advance of medical science. 
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lac real imgmj ot the Indiistrial KCTolntion lay 

iti tlic £sct tli^t it ciGEnsucicci 2x1 utterly difierctit tvpe 
of mind to effect the necessary adjustment of life’ to 
its new conditions than had sufficed for the require¬ 
ments of eighteenth-century civilization. The^ idea 
that the new centres of population might be made 
as beautiful as any Florence or Nuremberg, would 
have struck that hard-headed generation as'excellent 
fooling. Not even the most advanced politicians of 
the eighteenth century had envisaged what we should 
now call social reform as an essential part of states¬ 
manship. And during those all-important years 
when the social problem was beginning to clamour 
for solution, their wills were almost entirely bent to 
the purpose of beating the foreign enemy. 

Such a statesman as the younger Pitt, whose prudent 
administration of the national finances had raised the 
co^try, in a few years, from the depths of depression 
following a disastrous war to something like her 
former prestige and affluence, might conceivably 
have been great enough to have comprehended and 
mastered the new situation, had he been free to give 
it his undivided attention. But Pitt was lifted up 
m the nation’s eyes as the man who could save 
England from an immediate and crying peril. He 
was the pilot who weathered the storm. And a pilot 
m a storm has no time to undertake an overhaul of 
the vessel. 
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last degree. But it enabled the country to carry on 
during the war, and to make some sort of provision 
for the population that Napoleon was trying to starve 
out. 

The measure that made combinations among work¬ 
men illegal ought to be regarded as one of 
law, and we can ordy understand the motives of its 
authors by putting ourselves into their position, with 
the spectacle of triumphant revolution before their 
eyes, and the exaggerated but very understandable 
fear in their hearts of secret societies or combinations 
that might harbour the germ of Jacobinism. Above 
all, it was necessaty to keep the wheels of industry 
going without friction. It was cotton that beat 
Napoleon. 

After the war, the habits of mind ingrained in 
our Tory rulers were too strong to be eradicated. 
Napoleon had gone to Saint Helena, but the Jacobin 
menace was ever before their eyes. A revolutionary 
spirit, they felt, was abroad; the least pandering to 
democratic ideals might open the floodgates of revo¬ 
lution. They had come to worship the Constitution 
as if it were something perfect and unchangeable—a 
panacea against every sort of evil. The very idea of 
a reorganization of society would have filled most 
of them with terror, though some of the intellectuals 
among them, like Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Southey, were putting out cautious feelers in the 
direction of social reform. But even with their 
opponents, reform seldom meant much more 
than reforming the franchise. 

But wMe those in authority averted their eyes 
from reality and allowed things to take their course, 
the greatest of all revolutions was gathering momen¬ 
tum. Steam power had come to reinforce machinery, 
and now the railway and the steamboat were begin¬ 
ning to revolutionize transport. A new England 
was sprmging up in the North and Midlands, that 
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not the wildest stretch of imagination could have 
descried as “merrie”. Squalid and smoke-be- 
grmed towns grew with mushroom rapidin- pro¬ 
viding some sort of shelter for enormous herds of 
human beings, worked to the limit of endurance 
and cut off from all the beauties and amenities of 
civilization. It was a spectacle that caused such a 
heart as Alacaulay’s to rejoice gready. God—if we 

pe allowed to assume His existence—may perhaos 
have wept. ^ ^ 


V.T.—D 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BOURGEOIS REVOLUTION 

As the war, and the French menace, receded into 
the past, it became more and more apparent that 
sorne sort of adjustment of the social order to its 
rapidly changing circumstances had gqt to be made. 
Crusted reactionaries, like the Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
were becoming more and more of an anachronism— 
to the young Disraeli he was “ Lord Past Century 
It was something like a forlorn hope when the Iron 
Duke assumed the premiership in a supreme effort to 
arrest the forces making for change, as he had held 
up Massena before Lisbon, and Napoleon before 
Bnissels.^ But now he found himself helpless to main- 
tom discipline among his own headquarters staff, and 
me choice of Talavera and Burgos was repeated 
between retreat and annihilation. The saviour of his 
co^try could not preserve his own window-panes, 
^d was once in no small danger of being murdered 
^ ^he streets ^and on ^J^aterloo day! The victor 
of a hundred fights had become a figure of fun an 
old woman with a mop trying to hold up the tide. 

But assuming that a change was to come, from 
what quarter were its direttion and driving impulse 
to be looked for? Not, evidently, from the class 
^trenched in power by the existing Constitution, 
treruus like that of Thomas Smith, whose system of 
castmg hounds is a model to such modem masters 
as may chance not only to ride but to read, might 
mve bera capable of equally enduring achievement 
ID me plan^g of towns or in raising .the condition 
of the people. If all the talent and energy spent in 
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avenging the rape of hen-roosts and compas^^nir t],. 
do^i-nfaU of partridges had been mobilild fS 

mSht Sfe df •' gentlemen of Entjknc 

niis,ht indeed have loosened their hold on the rotter 

iScriom’i'‘d for generations upon Ac 

SSt TrTlf' towards leader^ they can respect! 

5 IB the Young England moTcmeiit was onlr o 

have become a realitjg though 
aether in the long run to be wished for or denlored 
s a matter in vhich opinions may differ ^ 

'as thus gentrv— 

on to h? f f ^ wanting, still less vis salVa- 

'a?e Fmm ft® of the social 

-ale From the countr>- labourers, the Tohnnv Raws 

ad Chawbacons, whom the loss o£ tbek^LmZ! 

ad sunk into a condition of v’age-skvl^ and SS? 

as S blSdTdft f expected' 

ftft? resentment as broke out in 
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it would be able to come forward with a practical 
policy of its own, and leaders capable of executing 
it. 

So that, whatever the need might be of reform, 
in a wider sense than that understood by the pohti- 
cians, it is certain that neither among the upper nor 
the lower ranks of society was there the mind or the 
will to undertake it. By a process of exhaustion, this 
task, if it was to be undertaken at all, must devolve 
upon a middle class, already more important in 
England than in any other country, and whose power 
was continually growing. There is np need to split 
hairs over the definition of what, for aU practical 
purposes, is weU enough understood. In the twen¬ 
ties, the boundary between upper and middle was 
recognized on both sides, and was that which, at the 
county ball, separated the gentry, who danced at the 
top end of the room, from their humble admirers and 
imitators who occupied the rest of it. It was a boun¬ 
dary none the less respected from the fact that indi¬ 
viduals were not infrequently permitted to pass over. 
Between middle and lower, the exact frontier may 
have been a little harder to trace—^it woiild have run 
somewhere between the Cratchit and the Weller 
families—but on which side should we put Mr. 
Bumble? 

It has been the strength of English society, that 
though we have had our class distinctions, we have 
never had anything like the caste exclusiveness that 
was the ruin of the French noblesse. Our history, 
moreover, resembles a fairy tale, in which the most 
important role is that of the younger son, who goes 
out into the world to seek his fortime. Those 
hordes of sons and daughters, stiffly huddled on their 
knees, one behind the other, at the foot of parental 
mom^ents, had Their way to make, by work or by 
marriage, and followed the main chaace with little 
enough regard for the restrictions that would have 
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rw? ^ Frc^chman of noble blood to the service of 
Christ or of JSIars. Many of them ventured overseas 
m every sort of capacity from planter to pirate • some 

* honouibif tile at 

Home, thmking it no scorn even to be bound as 
apprentices. 

On the other side, prosperous burghers and sub¬ 
stantial yeomen, who formed the middle class in 
Stuart times, and vho had been the backbone of the 
Cjteat Rebel ion, vere by no means disposed to truckle 
unduly to the prestige that comes by blood. Your 
alderman, whose profits in trade suffice for his com¬ 
memoration in Church, will stick out his marble 
stomacii as portentously or engrave his tablet as pom- 
pously M the finest gentleman ever enclosed in lead. 

<!i> roydty Itself had not been ashamed to 

a Bristol shipowner or to connect 
itseif by marriage with a family of Hull merchants. 

^ f Probable that the eighteenth century saw an 

tS. snlf bct^^een bkth aS 

Versailles set the standard of 
upper-class civilization aU over Western Europe, and 
he digmty that hedged those gentlemen with 

powdered hair and knee-breeches, who trifle so ele- 
g^tly m enpavings Hke those of Woollett, made 

^d-ready cavaliew from whom they were descended 
Quite at the beginning of the century Xfe St>eaa/i>r 
has an amusing picture, drawn from a known model 
irommster, one Jack Anvil, who so throve 
Mak^Oddfr"^ married Lady 
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tuty, as the opportunities for making it multiplied. 
A class of notweaux riches began to force their way 
into the upper strata of society under the significant 
name of Nabobs, men who had squeezed fortunes out 
of the sweat and misery of John Company’s wretched 
subjects in the Ganges valley. Others exploited the 
labour of black slaves in West Indian sugar planta¬ 
tions. And the Industrial Revolution was beginning 
to provide unprecedented opportunities for quick 
affluence or ruin. 

At the time of which we are writing, that between 
Waterloo and the Reform Bill, there.was probably 
as much formal exclusiveness hedging the charmed 
circle of London and county “ society ” as at any 
time since the Reformation, and the young gentle¬ 
man of the period would probably have been much 
more chary of soiling his hands with trade than 
his ancestor in the skteen twenties. But money is 
power, and in a society like the English, where the 
whole stock of blue blood is exhausted after the first 
male birth, social prestige will tend, slowly but irre¬ 
sistibly, to express itself in terms of bank balances. 
Money was a commodity too urgently in demand 
not to be bartered—after however prolonged and 
discreet a chaffering—^for recognition or dignity. 
Xiiat very businessHke champion of Toryism, Mr. 
Pitt, fully understood with what fuel the furnaces of 
party machinery are stoked, and Mr. Pitt controlled 
the fountain of honour. It would have been a pity 
to let those golden and expensive waters run to waste 
in fertilizing unremunerative merit. Corruption in 
pohtics was of course no new thing, but the old 
methods of Walpole and Newcastle were behind the 
times. The essence of eighteenth-century corruption 
was the purchase of votes by money. The nineteenth 
century specialized"more and more in the purchase of 
money by what was, with unconscious irony, known 
as honour. This was the outward and visible sign 
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of monetan* pover fcavinc 
sMted trom land, and therefore from birth, to busines^. 

It IS signiticant that when Pierce Ecan wanted tc 
depict ^e fff plus ultra of dashing gentilip- in his 
oorinthian Tom, he should have made that hero the 
son of a self-made man. 

The invisible barriers stood, but they could be 
ind were, scaled by individuals who climbed to the 
op on their own money-bags. The law had always 
humble merit to climb by, and 
; medicine, though the ordinary doctor wi st 
«d as not much better than the old-fashion 
hecary, was not without its prizes. The Prir 
:ster Addington, _ afterwards Lord Sidmout 
se charming and pious exterior masked an abysm 
:al vacuum, was the son of a fashionable nbv-Vio 


Sir Robert had made a fortune 
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tion, that was transforming Western Civilization, was 
so far as it can be said to have been controlled at all* 
under middle-class leadership and direction. Frotn 
that class emanated most of the genius and nearly all 
of the formative ideas and ideals. Mr. Chesterton 
was profound as well as brilliant in talking of an age 
of inspired office-boys. 
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men we speak of the middle class at the opening 
of the Victorian age, we feel that we have entered 
an atmosphere thorougMy familiar to us. When we 
transport ourselves, in imagination, to one of those 
old county balls, we have to confess that our friends 
Me all among the worthy people who are excluded 
from the genteel reservation of the upper end of the 
room. Here, in the ruck, we shall jostle shoulders 
with Mr. John Jorrocks and Mr. Caudle, Mr. Titus 
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without trace and trample one another to death for 
a breath at the solitary window. 

It was what struck the sensitive soul of the young 
Heine, when he came to London, and stood amid the 
roar and bustle of Cheapside. “ Send no poet to 
London”, he pleads. The dreamy Teuton, who 
delights to stare at print and jewellers’ shops, will 
find himself hustled from all sides, or bowled over 
with a mild “ God damn I God damn I ” For Jo hn 
Bull, with his enormous expenses and enormous 
debts, has got to be racking his brains night and 
day to discover new machmes, to be balancing ledgers 
with the sweat of his brow, to be ever violently on 
the move, looking neither to right nor left, from the 
Docks to the Exchange, from the Exchange to the 
Strand. The day-long rash of humanity up and 
down Cheapside reminds Heine of that most dreadful 
of aU episodes in the retreat from Moscow—the 
passage of the Beresina Bridge, whereon everyone 
straggled madly forward to preserve his scrap of 
existence, where friends trod callously over each 
others’ corpses, where thousands clung vainly to the 
planks before slipping into the ice-cold waters, and 
where to fall was to be lost for ever. 

This was what the Industrial Revolution had come 
to mean, when translated into terms of everyday 
life. Not only machinery, but life itself, had been 
speeded up to an extent undreamed of in the stolid 
days of Hogarth and Walpole. Nor was it practic¬ 
able to calTa halt and return to the old order of 
things. An English Tolstoy or Gandhi could only 
have effected a return—even at this early stage—^to 
the old domestic handicrafts and common field agri¬ 
culture, by passing a death-sentence on millions. 
Machines and enclosures had brought England vic¬ 
toriously through the war ; still more machinery 
and protected agriculture were what kept ^the popula¬ 
tion somehow alive between the starving ’teens and 
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the hungry forties; after that, machiner%^ unlimitec 
and imported corn ushered in the piping'or hootinj 
times of the Victorian heydey. ^ 

_ For it givK an entirely false impression of th( 
srtuation to imagine that, during the thirty vear: 
after the war, British industry was achieving any¬ 
thing like a rapid or easy conquest of the world’s 
markets. The declared official value of the produce 
and manufactures exported from the kinited fCing- 
dom was, in the year of V^aterloo, about 51-^ million 
pounds. During the whole of the twenties, without 
exception, the figure was well below 40 millions, 
md it was only four y^rs later after the Reform 
Bill that the 50 million mark was touched again. 
As late as 1842, the figure w^as barelv ±1 millinns 
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whatevet new order was to be born of the chaos 
below. 

The middle-class man had the advantage that he 
was at least in contact with reality, though a hard 
and sordid reality. If he worked for a salary, he 
was more often than not compelled to put up with 
such sweating as a Scrooge might exact from his 
clerk or a Squeers from his usher. If he were in 
business of his own, let him work never so hard, 
the spectre of ruin was continually dogging his 
footsteps. Even if, like Hudson the railway king, 
he soared to fabulous wealth, his fall might be equally 
sudden and sensational. The advance of trade was 
no steady progress, but proceeded by a series of 
violent convulsions. Hectic booms would alternate 
with panics, when banlrruptcy among the masters 
was translated into unemployment among the hands, 
and misery stalked the land. There was no such 
thing in those days as limited liability. If a concern 
failed, all connected with it, even the shareholders, 
became liable for its debts. A far greater proportion 
of savings than at present was invested in local banks, 
which not infrequently defaulted. What this might 
mean to some helpless widow, or maiden lady, who 
might wake up to find her little income vanished 
into thin air, is told in Cranford. 

In the literature of the time we are continually 
being reminded of that grotesque limbo, the debtors’ 
jail. It was to this that the losers in the struggle 
for survival were consigned; out of sight and mind, 
and to many of them Dante’s inscription might well 
have applied—“All hope abandon, ye that enter 
here 1 ” It was a system that cut both ways, for 
while it frequently doomed the honest but unfortun¬ 
ate to eke out an existence of hopeless misery, it 
allowed mmy a rcaUy fraudulent debtor to live 
securely within the “rules” and snap-his fingers 
at his creditors. 
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The field was, in fact, set for such a struggle of 
all against all as certain ultra-Darwinians have ima¬ 
gined to be the order of the universe and the sole 
condition of progress. _ Business was in those days 
a more individual afiair than it is now. Fortunes 
like those of the Peels were built up by real factory 
owners, and not by the paid representatives of share¬ 
holders. The master may have been a sweater or 
a tyrant, but he was really the master, with a body 
to kick and a soul to damn, and the difference between 
a good and a bad master was a vital one for the 
employees. It was by no means unknown for a 
master to stand in a relation almost paternal to those 
who toiled for him, but most of them were new men, 
without traditions, and themselves driven on, by 
stress of competition, to extract every penny, by 
almost any means. Humanity was among the many 
luxuries that these stern and laborious men had to 
deny themselves. Business, with them, was em¬ 
phatically business. 

Among such a class, one can expect to find few 
of the amenities of life. It is highly improbable 
that courtesies were exchanged during the passage 
of the Beresina, and the roar of Cheapside must have 
drowned more “God damn’s” than “By your 
leave’s”, on the part of colliding pedestrians. In 
the North and Midlands, the self-made capitalists 
spoke a language strange to genteel drawing-rooms, 
and their manners had by no means adjusted them¬ 
selves to their incomes.* What a small country town 
could be like, we can judge by Surtees’s description 
of Handley Cross, the watering-place to which Mr. 
John Jotrocks, that earner Falstaff, was called to assume 
the duties of M.F.H. The humour of the descrip¬ 
tion cannot detract from the unspeakable sordidness 
of die atmosphere, drunkenness, txiarseness, and petty 
swindling being the only qualities that the observant 
Surtees seems capable of detecting in the mostiy 
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middle-class society of the Spa. The natural end to 
a hunt dinner is a free fight; a presentation to a 
huntsman, who falls dead drunk on receiving it, takes 
the form of a watch previously stolen from his 
master; when the Master arrives late for a meet, 
the field amuse themselves by making the same 
huntsman drunk and incapable; the fashionable 
doctor of the Spa turns out to be an unctuous quack, 
without any degrees or qualifications; the hero 
himself is a gross-minded and foul-mouthed old 
ruffian, who cannot visit a country house, in the 
absence of its owner, without impersonating an 
expected guest and seducing the housekeeper—^and 
his retort to the barber’s wife, when she remarked 
that “ Old Fatty’s been on his back ”, amateurs of 
Victorian propriety must look up for themselves. 

But London had not yet ceased to be the spiritual 
as well as the commercial metropolis, and it is in 
London that the British bourgeois is seen in all his 
glory, as the cockney, a word that denotes some¬ 
thing several degrees cruder than the subsequent 
“Arty”. The cockney was not only an English, 
but a European terror. He was primed with all the 
energy and self-confidence proper to a merciless 
struggle for survival, but as delicacy and culture 
had no survival value, he was almost wholly lacking 
in both. “ He is the genius of labour ”, says Douglas 
Jerrold, “the willing slave to those worse than 
Egyptian taskmasters,^ ‘ £ r. y.’ . . . a creature ex¬ 
pressly fashioned to toil for shillings, and for nothing 
more. ... His every thought, like every omnibus, 
runs to the Bank.” 

The cockney, then, was by no means lacking in 
good qualities of a sort, the qualities his age most 
prized. Like the rest of the great middle class, he 
was working, with heroic concentration of purpose, 
to make England the workshop of the <■ world. It 
was only when he got away from the desk or the 
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counter—and his chances of enjoving himself must 
hare been scanty enough—that the blatantly aecres- 
sive side of his nature had scope. Unlike the^office 
worker of to-day, he had no safet}--yalye for his 
e^rgies through the medium of organized games. 

e nearest he got to it was hiring a horse, which 
he had no idea of how to ride, thereby affordina 
Mciless atmiseinejit to rude boys and cartoonists- 
On Blackheath, at Hampstead, at Sadler’s Wells, on 
any open space easy of access on a Saturday or Sunday 
afternoon, he was seen in all his glory. He drank 
heavily. He delighted in knocking off hats, playing 
topfrog, practical joking, and all the cruder forms 
of rowdyism. He was, particularly when in his cups, 
to use his fists on the slightest provocation. 
When middle age had somewhat damped his ardours 
he preferred to spend his Sundays “ in tavern bower 
or humble tea-garden ”, puffing his pipe and solemnly 
absorbing an immense quantity of very black brandy 
and water, after which he would return home, a little 
unsteadily, congiatnlatiiig liituself that Ensflisliiiieii 
were very different from Papistical foreigner^ in their 
manner of honouring the Lord’s day. 

abroad the middle-class Englishman 
had the opportonity of impressing his English superi¬ 
ority on foreigners. His self-confidence increased 
\iith every mile he put between himself and Ms 
native shore.^' He would be aggressively manly— 

manliness being a monopolv of the English race_ 

and as the bearer of a superior civilmtiL, 
an honest pride in flaunting his English ways and 
prejudices on ah. possible occasions. Albert Smith 
describes a fine specimen of his type in the Jack 
Johnson of Ms novel i¥r. Ledburj, a sort of middie- 
Ledbury’s Jerry. This gentleman,/ 
when he goes into Rouen Catheckal, amuses himself 
by blowing .out the altar candles, and making faces 
at, an aged,,female caretaker. In Paris, he purloins 
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a lodging-house placard and hangs it on an equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV. When he meets an elderly 
Englishwoman he starts quizzing her in a manner 
so brutally obvious as to arouse her indignant protest. 
He is, in short, what would nowadays pass for an 
unbelievable bounder, though in his creator’s eyes he 
is obviously aU that can be desired of a jolly, manly 
young Englishman. 

It is to the womenfolk that we must look for such 
of the amenities of life as could be preserved in the 
cockpit of Mammon that constituted British middle- 
class society. But the hand of necessity was heavy 
on them too. Salaries were small, and even with 
the low wages that were paid to servants, the average 
middle-class woman was either without, or with 
quite inadequate, domestic assistance for the heavy 
housework that kept her nose to the grindstone. 
Housework was far heavier than it is in these labour- 
saving days. The home was usually its own laundry, 
its own jam and preserve factory. And the task of 
bearing and rearing children was exacted with a pious 
and pitiless rigour. 

Small wonder then, if the wives and daughters of 
the bourgeoisie, with such scant leisure for broaden¬ 
ing or improving their minds, became narrow, and 
stupid, and conventional. The wonder is that, 
labouring under such disadvantages, they were able 
to maintain such a standard of refeiement as they did. 
For narrow as thek ideas of good breeding neces¬ 
sarily were, they clung to 'them with an admkable 
determination. It was a fiction that was tacidy 
adopted in social intercourse, that a lady is exempt 
from the necessity of menial employment. Accord- 
ingly, when a caller arrived, all traces of work were 
hastily put away. If we may judge from one of 
the early Punches, the contrast between the smiling 
gentility of the evening party with the frantic labour 
of its preparation must have been astounding. But 
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it Is all to the credit of these much-endurinc 'women- 
tok that they did manage to make their parlours and 
affl-w mg-roonis s2.cros2.r1ct from the g^rossncss of 

masculine intercourse. These performed "a similar 
tunction to that of the monasteries in the Dark Ages, 
little islands of civilization, however primitive, in a 
sea of barbarism. ’ 

That smoking was considered ungenteel in the 
presence of ladies, that contact between the drawing¬ 
room carpet and the sole of a boot violated a taboo, 
that gentlemen could be induced to patronize a dull 
ritual, as weU as strong drink, on the Sabbath— 
these and similar conventions, however ridiculous in 
themselves, did at least impose a standard of conduct 
on the office worker or business man that was not 
dictated by the necessity for filling his pockets and 
satisf5mg his carnal affections. It”must not be for¬ 
gotten that the desire to pose as ladies and gentlemen 
resulted in an imitation of upper-class manners w’^hich, 
whatever their defects, were as yet of a decidedly 
higher order than those of the middle class that was 
establishing its claim to rule the national roost. 

Not all the results of the struggle for existence are 
to be entered on the debit side. If, on the one hand, 
It engendered grasping selfishness, and a contempt 
for ^ those things that cannot be appraised in terms 
of me^ currency, it did produce an independence and 
imtiative, that after all are the first requisites of 
creative genius in any department of life. The 
struggle of eveiymne against ail the rest must needs 
—given the English temperament—^foster a breed of 
mighty individuals; it provided the middle class 
with a vast store of personal energy seeking an outlet, 
energy that, however engendered, might tod an out¬ 
let in other than merely economic channels. 

And not the least important feature of the struggle 
was the fact that a small minority did actually succeed 
in coming by enough wealth to retire from the atena 
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in affluence and comparative security. Such men 
were seldom of the stuff of which artists or thinkers 
are made—their energies had been too hopelessly 
specialized in one direction. But their children 
started with a clean sheet, and often a sufficient 
backing of capital to enable them to employ their 
inherited energy in any field, however unremunerative 
that might happen to suit their talents. Such was’ 
the parentage of Ruskin and the Brownings of Peel 
and Gladstone. 



CHAPTER TII 

the deity 

hat was the spiritual orientation of this class from 
Which proceeded most of the leadership and creative 
enersB' at the opening of the Victorian ace- We 
would say Religion, but this word has become the 
property oi the theologians, and our concern is with 
ihe. It IS the tyeahness of theology that its basic 
terns, however hard we try to pin them down bv 
de^jimons, are constantly and subtly changing their 
me^i^ t e most Protean of all being the central 
term, God. Most of us hnd our God in a mirror 
not undistorted. And one true histor}- of English 
Gods would form a more illuminating study than 
r^rkS^^" English kings at present on the 

eighteenth-century 
theologians, like Bishops Butler and Berkeley, differed 
from the addressee of Victorian family prayers not 
less than Victoria herself differed from George 11. 
A favourite Victorian text used to be : “ As for me 
and IB7 house, we will scn’c the Lotd One of 
those urbane and excellent gentlemen, who officiated 
Z Walpole era, might have preferred 

put It, as for me and my class, we will postulate 
tiae moral governorship of the Deity And the 
trmsition from upper to middle-class supremacy 
comades more or less with the evolution of the Lord 
out of the Deity. 

The intuition of the artist isr sometimes more 
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centiiiy_ religion_ was that of a German sculptor 
who, with the direct earnestness of his race, repre¬ 
sented the Founder of Christianity in a wig- 
Such a figure must be admitted to have been more 
in harmony with the spirit of the age than that of a 
carpenter turned preacher, inciting what Burke would 
have called the swinish multitude against their betters 
blaspheming wealth, and brimming over with that 
very quality most feared and despised by men of 
polite breeding—namely enthusiasm. It was plainly 
indecent that embodied omnipotence should be 
allowed TO appear in public with the naked locks 
ot a clodhopper. If there were not a wigged Deity 
It was necessary to create him 
Ifie Church of England was not capable of goinv 
to these extremes of frankness, but the Deity of its 
worship was a very gentlemanly person, or partner- 
sMp—for there was some little difficulty in deciding 
whether, and to what extent. He was to remain triune 
He was to be sought, not with ardours of mysticism 
nor tears of repentance, but by a cautious balancinv 
or analogies or calculation of advantages. And the 
tpe of character engendered by the Deity cult— 
though certainly more conformable to Pilate’s stan¬ 
dards than those of his Prisoner—is, at its best by 
no me^s to be sneered at. The eighteenth centW, 
in England, produced a good deal of solid and com¬ 
mon-sense virtue. There were never two more 
^ble character than the philosophic bishops, 

human beings 

more lovable, and beloved, than Dr. Johnson It 

^ of active and increas- 

g pnilantliropy. Had it been given to the ungentle- 

ptoblems in thi face. 

It might Iwe claimed that its sober cult of the Deity 

workaday purposes, 
^^t of the Nazarene enthusiast. It was at least 
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But u-as it so harmless after al! ? Cculd so negative 
a faitii harbour the germs of positive—even of mortal 
Perhaps the very danger Jar in the fact 
toat the Deitv was less of a dieujamiant than might 
have appeared at nist blush. If He had little of the 
tatherJike iiitimacy that comforted even in tlie Valle^^ 
of the Shadow,_or the dreadful malignancv that 
made torture by tire an act of faith. He was, as Bishop 
Butler desermed Him, the moral governor of the 
universe, and though, like that of a Hanoverian 
sovereign. His action was ill-deiined. He did to a 
certain extent, govern as well as reign. 

Wormably to the political ideals of the time 

this Deity was a thoroughly benevolent despot, though 

gifted with m unobtrusive tact that was sadly lacking 
m His eartiily understudies. Instead of constantl? 
intertering,^ He contented himseif with gendv tilting 
the scales in favour of virtue, and contrived so to 
manage things from behind the scenes that the cosmic 
drarm swept forward, not without vicissitudes to- 
w’ards a happy ending. Pope had announced His 
gospel by stating that whatever is is right, and the 
great Doctor Pangloss, that Voltairian Coni, ex¬ 
panded It into the text that all is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. Writers of fiction, which 
was to ail intents and purposes a new art, fletv in 
the face of experience and morality by contriving— 
like so mpy deities harmonizing their special creations 
that viitoe should be rewarded and vice punished. 
There had been a man in the land of Uz who could 
have taught them better. Philosophers, like Adam 
Smith, depicted the Deity as acting the part of a 
good general, whose strategy it is to contrive the 
ma^um _ amount of happiness at any given time 
in His universe. 

All of wWch might have be€n no worse than 
ha^essly sifiy,_ were it not that it might exercise 
a fatally paralysmg influence on human effort. For 
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2. situation was rapidly developing in which civilized 
man would be faced with the task of overhauling 
his cMization. Unless the Industrial Revolution 
were accompanied by a social and spiritual recon¬ 
struction, result might be chaos or suicide. But 
if an omnipotent Deity happened to be so obliging 
as to take the supreme control of human affairs mto 
His own hands, it was reasonable to suppose that 
He would guide matters to some desirable end, with¬ 
out any revolutionary effort on the part of His 
creatures. It is significant that the very Adam Smith 
who was so certain of a divinely contrived moral 
hamony, was also the father oi kisse^-jaire, or the 
belief that no contrivance of statesmanship could 
achieve such beneficent results as might be trusted 
to emerge from a witch’s brew of conflicting egotisms 
Leave thmgs alone and something—the phrase wak 
to be that of a more splendid optimist even than 
Doctor Pangloss—would turn up. God’s in His 
Heaven or if not God, at least something equivalent 
—the moral government of the universe is in safe 
hands, progress in human affairs, unlike that of rivers 
IS mevitably upwards, in short, whatever turns up 
IS pretty sure to be right in the best of aU possible 
worlds. Or as the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne 
one ot the last survivors into the new age of the 
old eighteenth-century school, used to say of any 
pr^osal to better human affairs by human action : 

Why can t they leave it alone ? ” 

But the Deity was an ’ out-and-out eighteenth- 
century produrt, and might have been expected to 
pass away wiA ihe aristocratic paganisin of that 
age. And, indeed, the urbane moral governor does 

even a nineteenth- 
century German would depict his God in a top-hat 
—the conmrnporafy equivalent of a wig. The Deity 

to a more formidable potentate, the King Stork of 
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the Unh’erse, vho preferred the title of Lord. But 
the Deit}-, if He usually- went about incotrniro, was 
still a power to be reckoned with. His prophets 
were^none the less^ influential, because manv of them 
imagined they had ruled a God of anv sort out of 
the universe. 

Though the form might change, the function of 
the Deity remained constant. It was His method 
to eschew overt interference with the woikines of 
nature or the order of society, but in some subtle 
and usually unexplained way, He did manage to 
harmonize and direct them, or, to put it in another 
way. He sat quietly on His throne to watch the great 
game played out between the powers of light and 
darkness, having previously queered the pitch against 
the Devil. ^ 

His names are legion. Sometimes, indeed. He 
retains His old God title, as when, through the 
mouth of Tennyson, He foreshadows a far-off divine 
event as the result of His activities ; He is “ a power 
not ourselves makmg for righteousness ”; He is a 

We force He is the spirit of progress, the world 
spirit, the Lnknowable, Evolution, “ an increasing 
purpose ”, but always with the same amiable capacity 
of contriving that 

“somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill ” 

Just in that “ somehow ” resides the whole essence, 
and danger, of the Deity cult. Somehow, some 
time, something wili in some way turn up, and 
Mr. Everyman Micawber will be justified in the 
far-off divine event. 

Somehow. ... 




CHAPTER VIII 


the lord 

duiing the eighteenth century 
Jd the Deity, as concetyed of bg Anglican bishom 
^ve the field all to H^self. He was eminently a 
God for gentlemen and their dependants, and there 
■wetc many outside the pale, who demanded some- 
^g mom inmnate, or exciting, for the satisfaction 
of th^ pious instincts. Not so long ago Britain had 
owned the ommpotence of another, very differmt 
Being,^ a God of Hosts and Man of War—^the Lord 

m ^ consuming 

temote, in the cloudland of 
^alogy and speculation, but a very present beln to 
as saints_ in trouble. Therefore He Ld gone Srth 
before His amues and prevailed, so that England 

e^du^ntfoumeen years, until she fould 
mdme it no longer, and lad nsen in a frenw of 

Afer that for a long time in England, very Ettle 
was heard of tUs Lord of Sinai and Geneva i^pn« 

amol pXblyTd 

wda ‘he subject while yaLing 

SSL ZT of Scottfeh divines, had decidi 
mat Dissent was no religion for gentlemen Accord 

Mgly the servants of the Lord wire subjected in foet 

ir f'ffi ° considerable persecution, and throve on 

T*?" rear and a Pr/grtVr 

1°'T .‘’“Pf' 'ooW eaipse, 

ceeded in return A ^ ‘o^oned with, and even suc¬ 
ceeded m tetunuag a q„ for the Clarendon 
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appeasable wrath is probably exacerbated by such 
importunity, ordering His agent, the Devil, to see if 
he can stoke up one or two degrees extra. It is 
significant that iri the hymn on Heaven and Heil three 
verses are principally concerned with the latter as 
compared to one with the former: ’ 


“ Can such a wretch as I 
Escape this cursed end ? ” 

a quotation to which the answer is obviously, as the 
Latin grammars say, expected in the negative’. It is 
no wonder that in the unpublished autobiography of a 
Victorian clergyman, I find it recorded that his first 
remembered experience was that of being whipped bv 
his earthly father for burning Dr. Watts’s Hymns 
It IS a comfort to think that some children, at least 
may have had the spirit to show that vengeaiice by fire 
IS a game that two can play. 

In the great Methodist revival, headed by the 
brothers Wesley, the worship of the Lord enters upon 
a new phase. It takes on a feminine element that the 
oM Puritans had lacked. The believer no longer 
girds on his armour against spiritual and temporal 
wickedness in Wgh places ; he runs, like a frightened 
child, to hide himself in his mother’s bosom. Being a 
Protestant, he dares not do this openly, the divine 
mother must take the form of a Saviour, even if that 
Saviour’s name has to be feminized into “ Jesu ”, and 
the grmd old Hebrew battle-songs supplemente’d by' 
a steadily increasing collection of hymns. 

In these the yearning to be mothered is a constantly 
recurring motive: ^ 

\ bosom fly ”, “ Let me hide myself 

in rhee or as Ae Anglican Cowper (who elsewhere 
refers to Jesu ’ as his husband) puts it: 

“ Can a woman’s tender care 

Cease towards the child she bare ? 

Yes, she may forgetful be, ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Yet will I remember thee.” 
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A marked cleavage now appears 

entirely masculine Lord and the partially 

Saviour. For whatever lip homage it mi Jhr 
dent to accord Him, the real emotion that 
aroused in His creatores one of abject and 

mitigated terror. Whitefield, the most 
preacher ofthenewmoyement, could throw aSS‘ 
into convulsions by simply vociferating- “ OF +i, ^ 
wrath tocome! The wrath to come 1 ” For 
and that of the most malignant and implacabh * 
lence, was the quality of the Lord tha? seems mm^ 
to have impressed His evangelists. And rn^ik-^ 
perpetual explosiveness was added a hatred nf ® 
sort of joy or happiness, on the part of His crP^Lf^ 
that did not directly arise out of His womhin 
only play or holidays for cluldren (which JoHiVedev 
would hare absolutely denied the poor little wreSS 
who fell into his power) not only such hideous ma? 
tices as dancing and theatre-going, but even 
drinkmg of that Chmese decoction called tea were 
discovered to be sinful. ’ 

It was natural that the worshippers of the Lord 
within orwithout the Anglican fold, should have been 
chary of expressing their real feelings about that 
fonnidable personage. Even Mr. Squeers had been 
able to raise a cheer from his trembling pupils on his 
return to Dotheboys Hall, and the expressicms of love 
for a Being who was able instantly to consign any 
defaulter to eternal torment, must be taken for what 
they are woiA.1 Fear Is the sentiment more often 
associated with Him, and though it is usuaUy qualified 
by the explanation that it only means respect it is 
pretty evident that it means fear, pure and simple. 

the passing of the old militant Puritanism, the God 
of Baries, yho went before the armies of his dectand scattered 
^ enenuK, c^es to be in demand—one of his last appear- 

tfTpsato “ hymn—the free transhtion 

otapsalm. 0 Goc 3 , our hdp in ages past 1 ” 
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How could it possibly be otherwise, when for all their 
hp homage. His ministers are never tired of saddlimr 
die LoM with the most diabolical attributes ? -af 
Rev Whliam Romame, writing after the fearful 
^rthquake of Lisbon m 1755, treats it as a kind o£ 
divine practical joke : ^ 

They did not imagine that God was goinv to 
destroy them that morning . . . whhe they wem 
speaW peace,_ peace unto themselves, they were 
^Ued pd hurried in a moment to judgment. 

One with an oath in his mouth was calling for damn¬ 
ation on his soul, and it came, while the words were 

Hell ” the pit of 

But Ae simple ev^gelist, in his desire to make the 
most of tks feat of Omnipotence, incautiously con- 
trives to give away the real state of the case as between 
the Lord and His creatures. “ Careless sinners ” he 
sSe^ £7 flatter themselves with their notions of 
skety, but . . . while the Almighty is their enemv 
am have no peace ”. Here weW the Lord il 
His tme colours as the sinners’ enemy, in direct 

friend, as represented by 
jesu . And we must remember that by Romaine’s 
account, and that of his fellow evangelists to sav 

dZn ” f “ “V " TMs is out coi 

cution , he cries from the pulpit, “we are all un 

righteous: and we are without strength to attain 

^^'to f ”• it would 

seem to follow from these-premises, is therefore to 

be viewed as ke supreme enemy of mankind, supreme 
because the Devil obviously Lictions only TSis 

doS^^^il» to execute ^^ath upon him that 

-n, r * 1 f^^tper ahum facit per se. 

proclaim isrthat of" mankind from the wrath or vin 
draven^s, of the Savioui’s Fathet,T™Sl«S 
umvei^ and unappeasable by a’ctfae coSlrf 
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mmn omy two members of the doomed r 
ali¥e^ and a vindictiveness characterked, wit 

saous humour, as just. So illogical is huma 
tliat this inhuman theory was capable of in 
humane conduct. Zvfost of the leading ev 
were men of esernplary, if singularly *nar: 
colourless lives. Their influence was aiway: 
in the direction of kindness to the poor and 
to the slave, and they did much towards softe 
brutality of English life, during and after tl 
centu^^ It was to the Son, rather than to th 
that they looked for their exemplar, but r 
less, the Paternal wrath and enmity to toi 
hardening and deDressino- infl 11 
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centrated moral earnestness that was the heritage of 
Puritanism. It was this quality that had made such 
a peculiar appeal to the men of trade and business 
among whom the strength of Puritanism lay.i To 
mortify the flesh and renounce all earthly joys may or 
^y not have been tte \xst way of getting to heaven, 
but It was a most efficient discipline for those who 
wanted to get on in the service of Afammon. Those 
Imd-faced hustlers in whiskers, who swirled down 
Lheapside and God-damned poor Heine out of 
ffieir way, had probably, most of them, worked 
ffieir apprenticeship in the service of a jealous 
o and learnt to shafpea their eflcrgies to one 
toe point of individual salvation, whether from 
in the next world or the Fleet Prison in 







THE LORD 

revival, the Lord’s sphere of influence was continuallv 
expanding. Certaiiily He never ceased to be in 
essence-what He had started by being almost exclm 
sively—a middle-class product. But the Wesleys had 
made their most moving appeal to the lowest of the 
populace—in fact the more simple and less educated 
the audience, the more likely it was to be carried awav 

emotions as those of 
Whitefield. A more striking triumph was the cap¬ 
ture of the upper class, or a preponderant part of it 
by the Evangelical movement that was the counter¬ 
part of Methodism in the Church of England. This 
was largely due to panic caused by the spectacle of 
the French Revolution. Infidehty, which had form¬ 
erly been quite d la mode in fashionable circles was 
now displayed as the moving spirit of Jacobhiism. 
Jrriests and aristocrats went in the same tumbrils to 
the guillotine, the same hands that had fired the 
chateaux profaned the Host and rent the seamless 
vesture of ihe Chartres Madonna. Religion became 
a imtter of social as well as individual salvation 
M gentlemen like Wilberforce began to abase 
Aemselves before the Lord and fly to the Saviour’s 

hlT“’ ^ives of the enclosers of commons 
blossomed mto Lady Bountifuls. Earnest young 
^ons of the type of Edmund Bertram, of Mansfield 
Rank, began to discover other possible fields of 
activity than the hunting of foxes and the reading of 
an occasional sermon. Family pews began to fill uo 
at service time. Md the servants were subjected to 
^^ye^^^'“^°^^^tic inoculation of daily family 

Even that shrewdest of observers, Charles II, had 
been proved wrong in this event. Puritanism with 

religion fit for gentlemen. 

Lord was noTonger a God of Battles; except in 

I points^out 

-was, like the plague, one of His devices for pursuing 
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His vendetta against the House of Adamd Out of 
the dawn mists by the sea at Dunbar, the Ironside 
squadrons had called on Him, not in vain, to arise and 
scatter their enemies. But the messace of the W'es- 
iepns and Evangelicals vas that it is b^etter to endure 
all dungs m tins world, in the hope of that which eve 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart understood, 
ine Ked Flag and Internationale might arise in the 
fumre ftom_the throats of the proletariat, but not the 

old psalm bidding God to arise and let the bosses be 

scattered. 

, . ^atts, who passed the last twentv-six years of 
his life as pensioner in the luxurious home of Sir 
Ihornas and Lady Abney, set the social tone of the 
new Buritamsm with his comforting assurance. 

Though I am but poor and 

move the rich to love me. 

If I"m modest, neat and clean. 

And submit when they reprove 

conclusion of the whole matter was that of 
tne Victorian hymn: 

The rich man in Ms ostle, 

The poor man at his gate, 

GcnI made them, Hgh or lowly, 

And ordered their estate.” 

By the time of the Reform Bill, the old, urbane, 
remote Deity had gone quite out of favour as an 
object of ostensible worship, though as an unacknow¬ 
ledged mfluence He was yery much alive. The tri- 

nmph of the Lord was complete, and coincided more 

or less, as might have ^en expected, with the triumph 
or His own bourgeoisie in whose image He had been 

Chiktkn BroAer-God has declared that ^heu a 
Sr ^ trespassing grievoasly, then he 

will stretch out Im hand upon it, and sisit it with his four 
sore judgments—the sword, the famine, the nois^ome beast 
and die pestdeno:. These he sends to punish the land for its 
gnevous trespasses.” Romaine, p. 866 . 
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made. Wesleyanism had become quite humdrum 
and conventional, and even the Evangelicals, now that 
so many of them were in fat livings, had lost some of 
their first, proselytizing enthusiasm, and were be¬ 
coming, as Dean Church assures us, on quite good 
terms with the world. Charles Dickens was shortly 
to express the normal person’s dislike of the petty 
non-conforming “ shepherd ”, in the same spirit as 
Chaucer had pilloried the begging Franciscans of his 
own time. The “ Sims ”, or followers of Charles 
Simeon at Cambridge, were, for long after their 
founder’s death, to focus upon themselves the dislike 
that even Victorian undergraduates, in the mass, were 
capable of evincing for aggressive piety in theit own 
ranks. But such reactions were not in the nature of 
persecution, but rather the sporadic and ineffectual 
protests of 

“Those who were bored 
With praising the Lord ” 

against a social tyranny that no one seriously dreamed 
of defying. 

If we want to know what the cult of the Lord meant 
for the generation that was to form the manhood and 
womanhood of the early Victorian age, we can sample 
the literature that was forming its character during the 
years of childhood. As a type of its lighter mani¬ 
festations, take Mrs. Turner’s Cautionarj StorieSy 
which, though prhn and priggish to the last degree, 
are so naive as to be quite delightful. Who could 
quarrel with the Mother who, when asked by some 
toddling Jacobin the pertinent question why all the 
choicest pleasures of the table are monopolized by 
the grown-ups, replies, 

“Because^ my dear, it is not right 
„ To spoil the youthful appetite.” 

But we realize the strength of Puritan austerity, when 
we find even kindly Mrs. Turner commenting on the 
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incident of a tiny boy, who steals a ride on a ponx' 
and, of course, is lamed for life, with, ^ '' 


‘ Who shall pity ? mo’s to blame ? ” 


J ^ Father would 

ha\e thought nothing of torturing him eternallv for 
less tbm thatWe remember “ .-\nnie, acred 4 

spiritual pabulum on 
^hich the Victorians were reared, we should do best 
fall to study ^Irs. Sheruwd’s once famous Fairchild 
tamily, a book that ran into fourteen editions betrxmen 

hoit'u “d middle-class children must 

m-ve been subjected to its influence, either directly or 
tough imitations, during this time. The fact to 
TiL y “u ^ rendered nenmus wrecks for life speaks 

coStiSloS' S^at-gzandpaxents- 

tuf F^^hild, the paterfamilias of this book, after 
parents at that time, not only 
models himself on the Lord, but actually borroxx^ 

« con- 

fr^ no eaggeration will be evident 

Misery of those who are 
under the Anger of God. Exemplified bv the un- 
hapgn^s of a CMd under the Anger of Ms Father.” 
fliS* Fairchild is perfectly explicit on the subject. 
Heniy, aged six, has played with a hare instead of 
leaning Latin grammar, he has even had the imheard- 
ot temerity to say to he does not want to learn Latin 

Mr should,” thunders 

a child^^^ ^ 

n -n' ' ■ ^ aside my authority 

^ oot you as I do nS 
other children. From this time forward, Henry, I 


■ 
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have nothing to do with you : I will speak to you no 
more, neither will your mamma, or sister, or John 
or Betty. Betty will be allowed to give you bread to 
eat and water to drink: and I shall not hinder you 
from going to your own bed to sleep at night; but I 
win have nothing more to do with you : so go out of 
my study immediately.” 

No wonder the poor infant, who has already been 
held by the manservant while his father flogs him with 
a horse-whip, “ looked surprised and frightened ” at 
this harangue, but Mr. Fairchild is not the to 
permit his programme of divine vengeance to be 
thrown out of gear by an inopportune repentance. 
Forgetting apparently that it is Henry who has been 
ordered out of the study, “Mr. Fairchild walked 
away with a terrible look ”, to arrange the boycott 
with the servants and other children, leaving Henry 
“wishing he had not been so obstinate”. He has 
good reason to wish it during the next two days, 
during which the work of starving and terrifying him 
into submission is carried on with a thoroughness 
that under present-day conditions would certainly 
lead to Mr. Faicchild being boycotted himself, if not 
prosecuted by the R.S.P.C.C. 

But Mr. Faitchild is capable of surpassing even this 
performance. On one occasion, in the course of 
eavesdropping outside the parlour door, he hears a 
somewhat heated dispute about the use of a doU. 
llie mills of parental wrath are at once put into motion. 
First of all the children’s hands are impartially 
whipped, tiU, as the authoress records with sadistic 
glee, “ they smarted again ”. Next they are deprived 
of all food during the morning, stood in the comer, 
treated to extracts from Dr. Watts’s hymns, “ and 
what was worse, their papa and mama looked very 
gravely a them"”’. But Mr. Fairchild has not yet 
shot his bolt. That afternoon he forces them all to 
accompany him to a gloomy wood, in which stands a 
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Hid IS just wming to the impi 
?, and its %-arieties, “ the wind 
iy on the gibbet, rattling the clia 
cMdren implore to be taken 
a is not to be moved. Instea 
aeneath the gibbet, nor will ^ 
las delivered a long account c 
he appropriate moral, and flc 
ss to deliver a praver to his 
•tare to hate,_as Ivir/Fairchild s 
ntSj beseeching Him for brot 







CHAPTER IX 


HAPPINESS BY THE UNIT 

From what we have seen of the middle class, in 
its faith and works, we might be led to expect that 
its triumph, home to power as it was on the crest of 
the Industrial Revolution, would have been one of 
hopeless materialism. In the later twenties, the 
Muses seemed to be on the point of forsaking England. 
The period between the death of Byron and the rise 
of the first Victorian giants is one of no great achieve¬ 
ment or obvious promise in the realms of literature, 
nor did the other arts seem likely to survive the 
substitution of the new earnestness for the old light¬ 
ness of touch. In religion, between the cooling of 
the first Evangelical fervour and the coming of the 
Tractarians, there is a similar tale to tell; while in 
statesmanship, except for the uninspiring figure of 
Peel, there arise no equal successors to the men 
formed in the school of Pitt and Fox. 

The slate is, in fact, being wiped clean of the old 
aristocratic culture, and after a pause, the new lords 
of civilization will scrawl it over with whatever is in 
their souls to e3q)ress. Dominating these years of 
transition is the urge to get on at all costs, to accu¬ 
mulate, every man for himself, as much happiness as 
possible, and, as a means to happiness, money. The 
middle class was beginning to add a philosophy to 
its religion, nor was there so much difference between 
the two a^ might have appeared on the surface. 

There was a sprightly and rather lovable old gentle¬ 
man, as active as ever in spite of his fourscore years, 
who adored pigs and mice and all four-footed things, 
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who christened his teapot “ Dick ”, and miijht be 
seen tr^ting about at stated times with the stick he 
called Dapple, and this old gentleman had cot a 
reputation not only English but world-wide, of'beinc 
the more than philosopher, who had swept the col> 
webs of old-fashioned metaphysics into the dustbin 
and was now offering mankind a simple panacea 
for all Its ills, called “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number The old gentleman’s name 
was Jeremy Bentham, and you can see all there is 
left ot him, embalmed in his habit as he lived 

by gettmg leave from the authorities of Universitt’ 

College. 

The previous centun' had been one, pre-eminently 
or mathematical solutions. It was dominated bv the 
prestige of Newton. In the calculus a key had been 
round to unlock the mysteries of the heavens. Why 
not have another calculus to solve social problems ? 
Cjive Archimedes a fulcrum, and he would lift the 
W’orld. Give your social reformer a unit, and the 
adjustment of life to environment would be a matter 
of simple calculation. Wbat better unit could you 
have than a given quantity of the thine called happi¬ 
ness ? So at least thought old Mr. Bentham. He 
■was perfectly convinced that it was only the quantity 
of happiness that counted. Any fool could tell how 
many joys made five. The happiness to be derived 
from a game called push-pin, and that to be derived 
from poetry, were of exactly equal value, per unit 
tor purposes of calculatioii. After this, we shall not 
be surprised to hear that Bentham’s notion of -poetry 
was as simple as his notion of happiness : 

“Prose is when all the lines except the last go on 
to the margin. Poetry is when some of them fall 
short of it.” 

We cannot help suspecting that & oIcTgeatleman 
would ha-ye accumulated considerably more units of 
his favourite commodity in the course of a sternly 
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contested bout of push-pin than duting a leading 
of the Epipsjchidion. ° 

Only such a man as Bentham, who must have 
had any germ of humour effectually sterilised by 
devouring ffapin’s history, in the original, at the age 
of three, could not only have taken this wonderfol 
calculus perfectly seriously, but spent a long and 
voluminous lifetime in working it out to the most 
insignificant detail. In compensation for his lost 
childhood, Bentham remained something of a big 
lovable baby to his life’s end. Even in his old age’ 
he tried to tarne mice in a room haunted by c^s! 
In a similar spirit he had spent a great part of his 
energies, and much of his private fortune, on a scheme 
for_ a new kind of prison in which, he confidently 
believed, you could turn crininals into respectable 
citizens as easily as, in modern Chicago, you turn 
pigs^ into sausages. He was also ready to supply a 
detailed constitution, at short notice, to any nation 
that happened to want one. And he actually found 
takers! 

I suppose that, except in academic circles, where 
^ytlmg bearing so portentous a name as utilitarian¬ 
ism is assured of the respect its syllables demand, 
there is nobody nowadays incapable of seeing the 
absurdity of treating your happiness, and mine, and 
everyone else’s, as if they could all be valued, and 
tabulated, and assessed like so many incomes. Hard- 
headed was the epithet that used to be applied to the 
disciples of Bentham. If we were to judge them by 
their philosophy alone, we should be tempted to 
substitute “ muddle-headed ”. 

But it is never safe to take any philosophy or 
religion at its face value. The fact that it is no more 
possible to make ^ calculus of happiness than it is 
to fill your cellar with bottled moonshine is no 
r^son for laughing the utilitarian casS out of court. 
What Bentham and his followers most wanted to 
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do was to cut every sort of cackle, and get on with 
the business of reforming society from the base 
upwards. That they should have cackled inter- 
mmably themselves about their greatest happiness 
prmciple is only human. And certainly few English¬ 
men will be found to regret that they confined them¬ 
selves to this comparatively harmless form of eyewash, 
instead of borrowing a few leaves out of conternporary 
German books of philosophy, finding thereby that 
Being is identical with Not-being and that the result 
of both is Becoming, or that everything is profoundly 
for the worst in the worst of all possible worlds^. 

It was something that the middle class, that was 
now to have its chance of controlling the nation’s 
destinies, should hpe produced a group of thinkem 
with a defimte policy of social reconstruction. The 
Benthamites "were nothing if not courageous. If 
their first principles were not too clearly thought 
out, they knew exactly what they wanted in practice. 
They would make a clean sweep of the past, with 
its worships and traditions. Nothing—not even 
the sacred Constitution, much less tvhat Burke had 
called the decent drapery of life—should stand in 
the way of a brand-new order of society, in which 
everything should be ordered by reason, and the 
output of happiness be multiplied like that of Lan¬ 
cashire cotton goods. 

But men who have only half thought out their 
conscious faith may chance to be impelled by motives 
that lie beneath the surface. The greatest happiness 
principle might mean anything or nothing—what 
the utilitarians meant was that the old governing 
class had muddled on long enough, and that it w^ 
time for the bourgeoisie to substitute its own solid 
virtues and go-ahead energy for th^eisured elegance 
of the past. Perakes and swords had haS their day, 
tall hats and" chimneys—^the taller and blacker the 
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In all this, the difference between the followers 
of Bentharn and those of the Lord was less one of 
taith than of temperament. Both would have heartilv 
concurred in Dr. Watts’s scorn of the sluggard, who 

told me his dreams ”, 

both had the same contempt for vanities, and it is 
^ikely Aat m Evangelical Recording Angel would 
have distinguished more mcely than Bentharn between 
the merits of poetry (exclusive of hymns) and those 
of push-pin. In spite of their talk of happiness the 
utilitarians were the last people to make an art of its 
pursuit. They were as plain living and hard workinv 
as the most devout of the elect. And they were 
possessed of the same grim and unsmiling earnestness 
of moral purpose. * 

They had even, among their leaders, a very colour- 

S ^ tile shape of James 

1^, the son of a Forfarshire shoemaker, trained for 

coinbining all the aggressive self- 
confidence _ of the self-made Lowlander with the 
spiritual pride of a Calvinist Holy Willy. A not un¬ 
sympathetic biographer. Sir Leslie Stephen, describes 

i example of a man who, while 

resolutely discharging every duty, somehow made 

standard of morals 
is d^cribed by his even_ more famous son, John 

^ utihtarian, “ taking as the exclusive test of 
right and wrong, the tendency of actions to produce 
^ ^,^ds John Stuart, 4e had 

hnma« ' * * He thought 

1 ^ter the freshness 

of youth^d^of unsatisfied curiosity had gone by.” 

mfmni education of his children. His modest 

fetS to SS as I™ ‘''**"‘* “ “ 

wo«h, bo4 of-us k' h! pXbrcS/oS 
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hou truly lie was working to this end when he sub¬ 
jected the poor little fellow to a course of intensive 
cram, beginning with long lists of Greek words at 
the age of three, aiid inciiidiiig, at the rnature age of 
seven, Herodotus, Xenophon, Diogenes Laertius, 
part only part!—of Lucian, and Isocrates Ad 
Demonicum and Ad Nicoclem, not to speak of six 
dialogues of Plato, including the Theaetetus, “ which 
Ipt dialogue”, reflects John Stuart in his old age, 
“ venture to think, would have been better omitted^ 
as it was totally impossible I should understand it.”’ 

Mr. Mill must be admitted to have fallen a good 
deal short of Air. Fairchild as a child-queller, though 
his children, "with the exception of the eldest, certainly 
seem to have suffered in health under his ministra¬ 
tions, and Mr. Fairchild cotild hardly have improved 
upon Air. Alill’s precedent of starving his children 
as he did one day, till six o’clock in the evening,’ 
because John, aged eight, in teaching his little sisters, 
had passed their work as correct when there had 
been a fault of one word. A visitor remarks of Alill 
that “ no fault, however trivial, escapes his notice; 
none goes without reprehension or punishment of 
some kind, and the children are heard to cry when 
scolded or cuffed over their lessons ”. Like XAbsley, 
Alill would never heir of holidays, for fear of en¬ 
couraging habits of idleness. But he was incapable 
OT keeping to such an heroic level of brutality as 
the hero of Mrs* Sherwood* His principal terrors 
were a cutting tongue and an uncontrollable temper. 
But he frankly disbelieved in the Lord, and hated 
the idea of Him, and therefore had not the example 
to follow nor the attributes to assume of that Father 
of Jealousy. 

The uncompromising earnestness and drab virtues 
of the English middle class wcre"lhus T:ommon to 
Its utihtarian-intelligentsia and its Lord-fearing rank 
and file. But the utilitariatts had nothing cotte- 
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spending to Jesu worship. It answered to no need 
in their temperaments. Such a contented old bachelor 
as Jeremy Bentham had probably never felt an acute 
need of flying to anyone’s bosom, and as for James 
hlill, we have the word of his son, that “ for passion¬ 
ate emotions of all sorts, and ever 5 Thing foat has 
been said or written in exaltation of them, he pro¬ 
fessed the greatest contempt. He regarded them as 
a form of madness ”. Neither conviction of sin nor 
the peace that passeth all xinderstanding could possibly 
find an entrance into the experience of such men 
They were what William James would have described 
as once-bom. Happiness, as they conceived of it 
was a very plain-sailing affair. ’ 

It is not, therefore, greatly to be wondered at 
that the calculus pf happiness should have tended to 
develop, in practice, into a calculus of egotism. In 
spite of an enormous amount of verbiage about'such 
things as eulogistic, dyslogistic and neutral qualities 
the followers of Bentham had hardly the faintest 
notion of any science of psychology, beyond what 
Malytical cobwebs could be spun out of their own 
brams. But if Experience finds the front door closed 
against her, she will usually contrive to enter unper- 
ceived by the back. The class from which the 
utihtarms had sprung consisted mainly of individuals 
engaged in a merefless economic struggle of all 
against all. It was not, therefore, altogether to be 
they should have tended to sim¬ 
plify their study of social 'problems by proceeding 
upon me assumption that men, in the mass, were so 
many jarring atoms of selfishness. That assumption 
was never nearer the truth than among the English 
Huddle class at the opening of the Victorian era. 

It was upon su^li a basis that a number of theorists 
built up the system of political economy which was 
known as classical and held sway durirfg the period 
or middle-class rule. Its tendency was to accept the 
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struggle for survivd as a good thing in itself, and 
to allou’ every individual the utmost possible freedom 
to pursue its oum interests, in the faith that all things 
would work together for good—or at anv rate for 
the best attainable—to those who loved'the main 
chance. No doubt these economists were not quite 
such inhuman doctrinaires as they were sometimes 
painted, but that they well earned'their unpopularity 
among every class but their own can hardly be denied. 
To the wage-earners, they_ represented that any 
attempt to better their condition at the expense of 
their employers was foredoomed to failure, because 
such action could never iacrease the fund of capital 
out of which wages are paid. As against the land- 
owners, a Jewish banker called Ricardo first pro¬ 
pounded a theory whose revolutionary implications 
he and his fellow economists quite failed to realize. 
They put in a separate category the form of unearned 
increment that comes from the rent of land, and thus 
contrived to pillory the landlord as the villain in the 
social drama, who sits still and battens on the labour 
of the community. It only needed another even 
more logical Jew, with a different class bias, to prove 
that exactly the same case can be made against any 
kmd of capitalist whatsoever. Where Ricardo had 
planted, Kiri Marx watered, and Lenin garnered the 
increase. 

And no doubt it was the accumulation of capital 
that had made the Industrial Revolution possible, 
and Its continued accurhulation that determined the 
rate of mechanical progress. Those who held the 
mystic faith,—^r^idly spreading from the middle 
class to the rest of the community—^that such progress 
must be a good thing in itself, would naturally v'ant 
to see everything done to encomage the capitalist. 
But was tlmt progress so very good after all? A 
&end of Ricardo, himself one of the new economists. 
Parson Malthus, touched upon an even more momait- 
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ous issue than that of capital and its function in the 
social system, by claiming that multiplication of 
wealth is more than countetbalanced by the multi¬ 
plication of men. Population, he discovered, is 
continually pressing upon the means of subsistence 
pd unless the human species can find means of limiting 
its own increase, it is doomed—no matter what its 
mechanical achievements—^to the perpetual predica¬ 
ment of havmg more mouths to feed than meals to 
go round. The hope of a better time coming is there¬ 
fore a mirage—the poor and the wage slave ye have 
with you always._ This worthy minister of Christ 
would even abolish the Poor Law, and leave the 
helpless veteran and superfluous infant to find charity 
or die in the nearest ditch. He is a little perturbed 
though, at the thought of charity. Unless “the 
hand of benevolence” is restrained, idleness and 
improvidence will thrive. 


If Malthus had been less ambitious, and confined 
himself to his own time and country, his law of 
population would have been more nearly valid. The 
most important fact about the Industrial Revkution 
in England was that every year the population was 
more and_ more outrunning any means of subsistence 
mat this island could furnish. At the beginning of 
George III s reign we could have lived fairly comfort¬ 
ably, if we had been cut off from the world. During 
the nineteenth century, a steadily increasing proportion 
or our population was becoming absolutely dependent 
on what we could induce the foreigner to send us 
m exchange for our goods. There could no longer 
be any question of retarding the new tempo of life 
—we must produce or starve. We had staked our 
file on maint^g the industrial lead that had made 

jo^kshoprf the world. Future generations 
might find that lead slipping away. 

Somewhere m his essays, Jerome K. Jerome has a 
story ot a mechamcal dancing-partner, with which a 
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certain lady was highly delighted, until somethine 
went wrong with the works, and the thing started 
careering round the room, clutching her in its embrace, 
anmy repeating its stock of ballroom platitudes, 
and dashing oot her life against the walls. 

_ Tins was a nightmare, and the hard-headed frater¬ 
nity were less given to dreaming nightmares than to 
realizing them. Air. Bumble’s workhouse was solid 
and conspicuous, to the extent of ruining the land¬ 
scape. So were the new towns. Facts—as Air 
Bounderby, and Carlyle, used to say-and no dreams 
at all. 




CHAPTER X 


ROMANCE 

If the hard-headed Benthamites and Puritan Killjoys 
had entirely dominated the middle-class mind at the 
time of the Reform Bill, we should have expected 
the Victorian Age to have been the most colourless 
^d unspiritual in our history, instead of the heyday 
it was of idealism and imaginative genius. No doubt 
Puritan discipline, under the auspices of the Lord 
and Mr. Fairchild, fostered the concentration that 
is the element most needful to any work of permanent 
value. The utilitarians may have played a part in 
stimulating the aggressive individualism that renders 
Ae Victorians, with all their faults, so intensely 
interesting. But for the colour and sweetness of 
that age w;e are indebted neither to its philosophy 
nor its religion, but to that deliberate stimulation 
of the emotions that is summed up in the term 
“ romance ”. 

The Romantic Movement—so far as it can be said 
to have had a beginning at all—was quite a century 
old at the opening of the Victorian Age. Indeed, 
there was no time when romance in England had 
been quite dead. Dick Steele might have passed 
for a typical romantic in real life, just as Sic Roger de 
Coverley was a thoroughly romantic rendering of the 
old English squire. IDuring the time of the most 
enormous wigs and stiffest brocades, Chaucer was 
honoured and edited, Shakespeare’s influence was 
^dimimshed, MUton and Spenser were not without 
Imnour. Our national temperament has ever fought 
shy of extremes. Even our own age of jazz and 
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disillusionment can find a place in its heart for Walter 

de la Mare. 

^d just as the English Augustan Age was never 
as correct and formal as that of Louis XIV so 
the emotional reaction against all that correctaess 
formahty never ran to the extremes it did abroad. 
1 lie iHgn-soiiled ladies who were ready^ on the slightest 
excuse, to immolate duty, honour, and the marriage 
vow, on the altar of love’s young dream, were never 
so common, or at any rate so open about it, in Eng¬ 
land, as they were at the height of the Romantic 
nocmtide on the Continent, England never had an? 
outburst of literary anarchy corresponding to the 
md Drang in Germany, nor was the English 
stage cap^le of rising to such a curtain as when the 
hero of Goethe s Stella and two heroines mingle 
in one triple and sublime embrace! 

_ John Wesley is the figure most nearly correspond¬ 
ing to that of Rousseau in eighteenth-century England 
^d as an emotional revivalist, his influence m the 
long run was perhaps as great. And yet, as the 
imrnortm old lady might have said on reading The 
Cmjesstons, How different from the family Iffe of 
dear Mr. Wesley! ” Certainly the latter was much 
more respectable. But if our old lady, being better 
intormed on the subject than so pious an old lady 
w^ likely to be, had realized that the Evangelist’s 
rich widow, unlike Rousseau’s penniless slut (both 
^xre ex-servant girls), had been so Httle appreciative 
or her consort’s virtues as to leave him, then she 

the eminently safe name of 
Mr. Wordswor*. Even in The TreMe, that most 
mtmute revelation of a poet’s soul, there is no reve¬ 
lation of the poet’s French daughter. 

" °ifiy when it penetrated the upper ranks of 
English s^ety that the Emotional RRvivid blossomed 
into ^ythmg. like the extravagance of its Continental 
manifestations. There is, indited, a delightfiii story 
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about Blake and his wife having been discovered 
naked in a summer house, and blandly explaioinv 
that they were Adam and Eve. But the latest bio¬ 
graphers have vindicated the poet’s decency, and it 
would Hi-become us to question so proper a verdict. 
But there is unhappily no doubt that the sou of Sic 
Timothy Shelley did make a rather embarrassed 
passage, nude and dripping from a bathe iu the Medi¬ 
terranean, through a room where a naked party of 
guests was dining.^ And as for Lord Byron, not 
even the hardiest biographer has undertaken more 
than a very partial vindication of his respectability. 

Extravagance was the very halhnark of upper- 
class Romanticism, ii the days when that class still 
governed the country and could do what it would 
in the face of aU the world. Lord Frederick North, 
who displayed his love for Greece by calling himself 
Plato and going about iu classical garb, was only a 
Regency dandy transplanted. Beau Brummell and 
Jack Mytton were, each in his chosen sphere, magni- 
ficent eccenttics, though Myttojti displays the tendency 
of upper-class extravagance to degenerate into the 
merely physical. The expression “ drunk as a lord ” 
probably dates from the time when a lord was no 
more ashamed of flaunting his drunkenness than the 
Son of Jesse. 

The death of Byron may be said to mark, as nearly 
as possible, the end of the second phase of romantic 
ardoom in England, a phase whose character was 
largely determined by the influence of, or reaction 
agamst, the French Revolution. And this phase, in 
Its ideals, if not altogether in its personnel, was mainly 
^stocratic. The two outstanding figures—^whose 
iMuence played no unimportant part in shaping the 
destinies and ailture of Europe—^were those of 

^By Tr^wney’s account Shelley’s embarrassment does not 
app^ to have been due so much to his nakedness as to his 
disliJce ot meeting company under any circumstances. 
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Byron and Scort, and tr, v.-'v. cLii-id di-jccnt 
frr^m^a Iinc^Cff Bs^rtkr ^ras a ir/ji aan arists*- 

crat in ^spirit— .1 fact that pri>vcd hi', tfintu.d rain. 
Ihe LaKC Poets, v’ho started as reYol'ati'-'r.ar'is, t.-ltc 
caught by a wave of pair:- it:c reaction, and, B; rran 
put It, “ mrncd_ out Tore at iast Land t, ;f .. 
democrat bv^prc-tc'S!!'n, was it/.'Tc fit a Roman ser.it 't 
in spirit. Keats, indeed, was rot only a L’bera’, bat 
a tradesman, a fact -which Bijcbmd made the tixusc 
for doing its gcnticmanly best to hound him into 
the grave. .\nd the jr.ng neglect from which Blai-.c 

suffered may be partly due to the fact that he_far 

more tnan anv of iiis poetic English contemporaries 
—was robustly and unashamedly middle class, with¬ 
out any veneer of gentility whatsoever. 

Alter a_ period rv* transition, during which the 
romantic impulse seemed to have exhausted itself, 
there was another great emotional quickening at the 
beginning of tiie thirties, and this time romance may 
fairly be said to have swept the country-. It had 
ceased to be on the defensive—^the high and dn- 
critics of the eighteenth-century tradition were no 
longer lying in wait to bludgeon out any sparks of 
sensibility. Sense, as AIiss Austen would have 
called it, was quite out of fashion. 

But now it was the middle class that took up the 
wnning. ^ year 1850 was one not only of pofitical 
but of spiritual revolution. It was in Paris tliat the 
&e w’as kindled, a Paris taught by- experience, and 
determined to show- that even revolution might be 
conducted on lines unexceptionally bourgeois. The 
political revolution threw up the least kingly- of all 
the sons of Saint Louis, w-hose appearance w-as sug¬ 
gestive of Fagin, and w-hose habits were deliberately 
and ostentatiously- those of the prosperous bourgeois. 
Much more inspiring was the other spiritual revolu¬ 
tion, whose leaders w-ere men like de Musset and 
Victor Hugo, and w-hosc battle w-as fought not in 
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the streets, but in the theatre, where Hermm was 
being performed before audiences of romantics 
jubilant to the point of hysteria, and of conservatives 
disgruntled to that almost of murder. 

In England we do not push our art, or our politics, 
to quite these stormy extremes. But we too had 
our bourgeois revolution, closely following on, and 
pardy stimulated by, that across the Channel,' and 
with us, too, there was a spiritual revolution, less 
sudden and dramatic, but scarcely less important 
than its French counterpart. In both countries it 
was the middle class taking romance to its own bosom 
and wedding it to its own ideals. In France the 
new sensibility had been enlisted on the side of royalty 
and the Church, until 1830, when it deserted to 
Liberalism. ^ In England the emotional overflow 
was guided into safe channels by Puritan-Evangelical 
^scipline. The typical romantic could now, with 
Pomponius Ego, say of himself, that he “ never in 
his moments of deepest hilarity forgot what was due 
to beauty and moral worth ”. 

How then are we to define the Romantic Move¬ 
ment ?_ Romance has no philosophy or dogma by 
it may be known. A Wesley and a Rousseau, 
a Wordsworth and a Byron, may blossom on its 
stem. It may equally thrive amid the gallantries of 
Montm^tre and the eloquence of Oxford pulpits. 
Its spirit flies to the pomp and chivalry of a highly 
recoloured Middle Ages, but returns to a bowl of punch 
in the comply of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Jingle. 

_ Romance is, in fact, an attitude of soul. To put 
It psychologically, it is a way of reacting to impres¬ 
sions. The old, aristocratic, eighteenth-century ideal 
had been, that a man should be so completely the 
imster of Ms iinpressions as to receive and classify 
them without any overmasteriag desire to translate 
them into action. In a diflFerent sehse from that 
of the Psalmist, Ms prayer was that he should never 
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be moved. He ordered e, r-dvet bv .m i'.-,'- -re 
ceremmu', bceeuse ]-c dbi i t wi,;., 

bv the mood of tl'c r-i. ir ■"* i o. i ’ *• 

forcvcmhinc. L d. x\‘: Vk"-.“ t:'-V 

cortece of hi.> Pon.pid- ur, .-C; 

madamc had a dar f. t h.tr v ■urkc-. “ F-r- r-i-- 
was onlv acceptatfc—as more thab rr.c 
teethes li 2t was \yto<vat cnihusUm. A? i^r 

rfiTikof aSLr"" ^ 

“Xo spot cf vice his poHshed manners stekM.” 

V'not because, as 
Car.) e Said it yas a s™aer cccnirv, but because 

f t “A"™'" “ ““P '•■f tl’e human spirit 

whose walls 4e 

bcM^ iaS'’““'™" “S**' 

iobnm!!;' “tMatural, 

moribund. ^ He wished to be stimulated 
to action by every impression that came to hum. 

Snofl f’ illustrated thi 

responsiveness m a series of such terrific couplets as, 

“^efeouterj-of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain doth tear 

and ■ 

“ The_ soldier armed udrh sword and gun 

Palsied strikes the summer sun'''; ^ 

and-to sum up the whole matter in t^'o lines: 

“ Can I see another’s woe. 

And not be in sorrow tw ? ” 

or, as Ojleridge has it, 

“ He prayi^ best who loveth best 

All things both great and smaK.” 

herin "“'“e*- *<= lormatics 

begm to turn, with furious contempt, upon the 
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urbane detachment of the past. A man justified bv 
the traditions of VersaiUes or the precepts of LoS 
Chesterfield would be to WordswoW 

“ One -who would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave”; 

and as for the Butlers and Berkeleys, the Humes and 
Cribbons, we have the verdict of Keats : 

. , “Do not all charms fly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven • 

We ^ow her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things 
Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings. 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line’. 

Empty the haunted air and gnomed _ 

Unweave a rainbow.” 

ill-fated trio, Byron, Keats and 
bJielley, that reaction to impressions became most 
intense, even to the point of violence. Shelley was 
conptmtly pmting, shrieking, dissolving, weeping 
expiring, wMe the transports of Keats’s desire for the 
mercy—pity—love !—aye, love I ” of that rather 
coarse-gramed young woman, Fanny Brawne—with 
ove s appurtenances of shape, hands, eyes, kiss, soul, 
and warm, white, lucent million-pleasured breast ” 
—are so unrestrained as to amount almost to ravine 
Uut this very unrestraint was crowned by a glory of 
concentrated passion s^rcely to be equalled, of its 
kind, m the whole of literature; such lines as. 

As on the jag of a mountain crag 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 

An eagle ^t one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings”; 

or Byron’s throne-shaking defiance 

“Of'evety despotism in every nation.” 

Such mtensity of emotion was too great for flesh and 
blood to house. It is by no caprice of des tiny that 
84 
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such spirits should burn themselves r.-jt in 
'VC ho could conceive -vf an * ud 5''.chev ? 

^_The_diifercTiCe fcenvecn the Vict'trian and the Pre- 
VtctorLn concept:' n* <■>:' r m.anct i<: hinxd at I" the 
fact that ore hr.ds h a Httlc did'edt, mcntaLr, to 
deprive Tennysfn of his beard and laurtis, anu ste 
him .IS the ratlxr uncouth and br*'ad-.'rf)]:cn unicr- 
praduate he was at Cambridge. Few*cf the ereat 
Victorians stem, quite compicte until thev 
mellowed t t.'cy co nnt, lute tne Fake p 'Cte ii>r the 
chestnut, burnt «.ut int'' m.c plorr hla'’ bl< S'om.' 
and then settle down to .1 "sober and bifjssumless 
maturity. Tltey are not spendthrifts fjf their inspira¬ 
tion, sqaanderLnp it all in a few ecstatic years, ’ bat 
they prudently consenx it, so that their personalities 
maty have sccipe to devekp, and make the most ctf 
the hity or so years of active creation to which vc»uth 
may reasonably aspire. 

^_And yet romance was the very' breath cf the earlv 
Victorian culture. To react quicldy and appro¬ 
priately to every' possible impression was a social 
duty. Even if y'ou had not emotions, you were 
expected to simulate them. The mins must assume 
an agitated bashfuiness, the harridan, look up with 
submissive devotion into her victim’s face when 
posing for the daguerreotype, the heaviest swell 
brush away & manly tear upon due occasion. 
Romance was, in fact, far more unquestioned in its 
sway than it ever had been in Georgian times, when 
its torch-bearers were still something of rebels. It 
had become the fashion, almost a tyranny. But the 
element of unrestraint had departed from It. 

For the jfinal triumph of romance had come with 
the triumph of the middle class, and the middle class 
liad^not_ parted with its Puritan disQpHne. “ Thus 
far ”, said the still, smali voice of the Ford and the 
loud, large vdice of hits. Grundy, “ shalt thou react, 
and no further ”. hir. Tennyson would never have 
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dated to demand his “ faint smiler Adeline ”, ot his 
“ airy, £a.bj Lilian ”, oi even his gay young hawk 
my Rosalind ”, in the way Keats had approached his 
Fanny, or Shelley his Emilia, stiU less with the Byronic 

“I ask not, I care not, if guilt’s in thy heart.” 

The utmost to which he ever aspired was to be the 
miller’s daughter’s necklace, and in this innocuous 
form to be left on at night. Even so, he was perhaps 
sailing a little close to the wind. For young Mr. 
Tennyson’s propriety, like that of Miss Charlotte 
Bronte, was not entirely free from suspicion. 

By the thirties, Romance had learnt to accommo¬ 
date itself to the standards of the English drawiug- 
room, or genteel parlour. There was its temple, 
and the Young Lady was its high priestess. However 
hard-worked and practical they might be in reality, 
the dream life of Flora and Caroline was passed in a 
world of castles and abbeys peopled by polite m en in 
armour and saintly ecclesiastics, and haunted by well- 
mannered spectres. Not that Romance limited itself 
to a GotMc dreamland. Lord Byron had brought 
in a fashion for Turks and corsairs, and Scott had 
shown what could be done with ruffs and trunk- 
hose. Anything remote and fantastic would do for a 
mise en scene. The greatest as well as the least inspired 
poets conformed to the prevailing fashion. Tenny¬ 
son’s 'Princess was, openly and avowedly, a country 
house party entertainment, and Browning distilled 
the pure essence of romantic chivalry and wildness 
and gloom into his Childe Poland to the Dark Tomer 
came. 

But we shaR get better into the romantic atmo- 
sphpe by studying, not the works of outstanding 
gemus, but A:®»everyday and mostly forgotten mani¬ 
festations of the reigning enthusiasm. Some of the 
most characteristic of these are to be found in young 
ladies’ albxims of the time, with the little complimen- 
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tar}- poems, often touched tvith rtlicious sentiment, 
in which whiskered swains, the'r hair rcc ::.np with 
bear’s grease, strive t-'i live up tr. the role .issicncd 
them of Christian knights and srain'ess ccr.tiemen. 
Or we mav penxse the numbers t-r Tt! NV-p.-.r/v’, an 
aristocratic annaai that mav stiil be picacd up in the 
second-hand shops, and in which the romar.tx spirit 
is exploited tc» the sentimental utmost. 

Let us take any one of these numbers at random, 
say that of 1843.' Here we shall nnd, among a dis¬ 
tinguished list of contributors, the Countess of 
Blessington, the Marchioness of Hastings, the Baron¬ 
ess de Calabrella, the future Lord Houghton, Lord 
’William Lennox, Lord John Manners, Sir Hesketh 
Fleetwood, and that autocrat of dinner tables, Bernal 
Osborne.^ And here are the names of some of the 
contributions: 

Servian Jealousy—The Baron’s Vow—The Skeleton 
Hand—Lines from the Graves—Thoughts on Death 
—^The Brother’s Revenge—Death and the Child 
—He told her that he loved her not— A Few Passages 
in the Life of Bayard. 

These titles should be sufficiently descriptive of 
the contents, but one quotation may suffice for a 
sample of the literary fare provided. It is ^from 
The Lay of Sir Eglamour and Ladj Clarihd by Charles 
Howard: 

“Around the portal hollyhocks arc flaunting. 

The larkspur blooms, 

The vesper wind the secret bower is haunting 
With ridi perfmnes. 

What boot the flagrant tendiih that inweave it ? 

The evening shine ? 

Ah 1 well-a-day I Sir Egkmour must leave it 
For Palestine.” 

It will be seen that nothing was so deis*^*o the ronaantic 
heart as a refined melancholy. The sensibility de- 

^ Then Ralph Bemal. 
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plored bp Jane Austen had become a part of ordinary 
good m^ers, and ladies showed their breeding by 
an occasional fainting fit or mild hysterical outburst. 

The authoress who laid on melancholy thickest 
was Mrs. Hemans, who enjoyed an immense reputa¬ 
tion as a poetess, and who supplied the words for 
many of the most popular drawing-room songs. 
From the back-cover of a young lady’s song bookj 
in the forties, I have compiled the following cheerful 
selection of the ditties of this most popular authoress : 

Better Land (The)—Bring Flowers—^Brother’s 
Dirge—Burial in the Desert—Child’s First Grief 

(The)—England’s Dead—First Grey Hair (The)_ 

Graves of a Household—^He never smiled again_ 

Hour of Death (The)—Knight’s Tomb (The)_ 

Miserere, Miserere, pity us, good Lord—Parting Gifts 
—^Parting Song (The)—^Passing Away—Songs of 
Captivity—Those Muffled Drums—Toll for the Brave 
—Toll slowly—Wild Watcher (The). 

We can well believe that our Victorian Flora’s stock 
would have risen in the matrimonial market in propor¬ 
tion to whatever melancholy she could contrive to 
impart to the rendering of these pieces, and that few 
eligible bachelors would have been able to resist the 
tears that more or less spontaneously welled to a pair 
of gazelle-like eyes framed in ringlets. 

Her taste was certainly not “ low-brow ”. In one 
typical book of bound-up songs, I find on various 
title pages the names of Byron, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Norton—Merefflth’s Diana, Qare, Lockhart, Schu¬ 
bert, and Donizetti. Mixed with their productions 
are others, that aspire to be even more soulful, like a 
certain Mrs. Crawford’s Kathleen and Dermot, an 
attempt, evidently, to go one better than Tom Moore, 
and described as a Balled a Balled, I suppose, 
^ing a partidE&rly intense form of ballad. Intense 
is almost too mild a word for the scene- depicted on 
the cover ^the interior of a cathedral, constructed 
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on no known principles of architecture. Where the 
central aisle of the choir ought to be is a Byzantine 
column, supporting one side of an arch of which the 
other is apparently supported on air. In the nave 
are pointed arches reposing on Doric columns. In 
the foreground a ^hctorian young lady appears 
recumbent, on what seems to be a Renaissance tomb, 
beneath a decorated canopy, and by this tomb is 
seated a decrepit and disgruntled druid, trying to 
balance his harp on his lap and play it with one and 
the same hand. Here is one verse of his outpourings : 

“ The chambers are lonely, the hearth is neglected. 

No voice kindly welcome [jiV] the pilgrim at night. 
No banquet is spread, for no guest is expected. 

They slumber in death that made all things so bright. 
The halls are deserted, the bard only lingers 

To pour out his griefs for the lovely and brave. 

The proud battle notes that once trilled from his fingers 
Are softened and changed in a derge [_»;>] to the grave. 
For Kathleen and Dermot, farewell! ferewell! ” 

It is a comfort to know that for ladies whose tem¬ 
peraments were too obstinately cheerful, or whose 
noses were too frivolously tip-tilted, for such dismal 
doggedness as that of IMrs. Cra'W'ford or Mrs. Hemans, 
romance provided an outlet in songs about gypsies, 
who, we are assured, 

“Feel no care, and they drrad no strife”; 

or the customs of shepherds, as exemplified in the 
following description: 

“’Tis the shepherd’s evening beE 
That o’er the vale resounds. 

As homeward through the dell 
The shq>herd Eghtly bounds ; 

Soon in the fold again 

WiE the flock be safely stor’d, 

And*on the verdant plain 
Be spread the fru^ board; 
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And when the hatvest moon 

O’er the meadows throws its glance. 

With a happy heart he’ll join 
The merry village dance, 

The merry village dance! ” 

On the whole, though, we fancy that a wise 
would, except in vety intractable cases, train her 
daughters to forsake these paths of levity for the 
solemn and compelling intensity of the Balled and 
the Derge. 



Revolution. The accession 








MR. BUMBLE OF THE REFORM BILL 

been anything else without precipitating national 
disaster. 

The brutal, illiterate mob, without a mind of its 
own, with_ its record of Bristol Riots, Swing Riots 
Luddite Riots, Gordon Riots, Wilkes Riots, Excise 
Riots, stretchiag back into the past century,’ and its 
recent feats of smashing the Duke of Wellington’s 
windows ^d mobbing him on Waterloo day, was in 
no condition to take over the government of the 
country. The upper-class monopoly of power had 
definitely broken down. The middle class at least 
knew what it wanted ; its top-hats covered the pick 
of the community’s brains; it owned most of the 
capital behind the new machinery; it gave leadership 
to the new industrial expansion. The Reform Bill 
did no more than recognize facts, by putting power 
mto the hands of those b^est fitted to exercise it. That 
is its true and only defence. It was bourgeois, not 
democratic, and in fact the bottom dog was soon to 
find, in the new Poor Law, that the little finger of a 
Radical economist could be thicker than the old 
squire’s loins. But even so, it might be argued, the 
best place for so untrained a dog was stiR at the 
bottom. 

That, however, was not realized in any quarter 
at the time. All were agreed that the Reform Bill 
was a democratic triumph of revolutionary impor¬ 
tance. To high and dry Tories it seemed as if the 
end of the world had come. The House of Lords, 
the Church, the Crown, would be swept away in the 
wake of the Rotten Boroughs, the Constitution burst 
in pieces, and the floodgates of Jacobinism opened. 
The real democrats, who had organized runs on the 
banks and disaffection among the troops, were pro¬ 
portionately s^guine. They had roared for the Bill, 
the whole BilLand nothing but the Bill, and it took 
them a little time to discover that whaf they had got 
was—^nothing but the Bill. 
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The middle-class electorate was in no hurrx' to press 
home its victor}’. There was an overu'heiming Whig 
majority in the new Parliament, but "VChig govern¬ 
ment was no new thing, and the list of ministers was 
as aristocratic as anv Tor\’ combination of the old 
regime. The Radical element in the Commons was 
insignificant numerically, though its brains gave it an 
importance out of proportion to its numbers. A 
middle-class government was a thing hardly dreamed 
of, as yet. The ten-pound householder felt it an 
honour to be governed by a lord. 

None the less, the popular instinct rightly divined 
that a new era had dawned with the passing of the 
Bill. The middle class might not be in office, but it 
was in power, and it only needed time to make that 
power effective. The Greys and Russells, the Mel- 
boumes and Palmerstons, owed their official existence 
to the ten-pound householder, and must accordingly 
study how to keep him in a good humour. An 
utterly different spirit informed the political atmo¬ 
sphere. The ''^'hig government, in power by the new 
electorate, felt itself compelled to embark on what, 
for those days, was a course of heroic legislation, to 
satisfy its new master. Slavery was abolished, the 
first effective factor}’ law passed, the Poor Law recon¬ 
structed, and, finally, after a premature attempt on 
the part of His Alajest}' to bring the Tories back, the 
principle of the Reform Bill was extended to the 
municipal franchise. But the impulse to reform had 
now spent itself. Lord Grey, an upright and enor¬ 
mously philoprogenitive aristocrat, who had sciv’cd 
his apprenticeship with Fox, was succeeded as Premier 
by Lord ^Melbourne, a genial cyanic of the true eight¬ 
eenth-century tradition, whose reaction to any con¬ 
structive proposal was, “ Why can’t^they leave it 
alone ? ” But the new electome had no use for King 
Log, and a few years of Whig marking time were 
sufficient to bring back the Tories, with an over- 
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whelming majority, under a thoroughly middle-class 
leader. But it soon became apparent that a Tory 
government of the old sort was impossible, so, to 
the horror of the landed gentry, their own Prender, 
Peel, who had taken office for the specific purpose of 
supporting the agricultural interest by Protection, sold 
the pass, and identified himself with the middle-class 
policy of Free Trade in Corn. 

The landed gentry had thus to bow their heads 
eventually to the middle-class yoke. But the disillu¬ 
sionment of the manual labourers, who had expected 
pch great things from the new franchise, was quicker 
in coming. The new governing class was humane, 
according to its lights. It was chiefly through Evan¬ 
gelical enthusiasm that the long campaign against 
slavery was crowned with final success. The Factory 
Act of 1833 was a genuine attempt at social reform, 
and showed that a doctrinaire individuahsm was by 
no means the only consideration with legislators. But 
the West Indies were far off, and nobody seriously 
apprehended more than a comparatively trifling incon¬ 
venience to the factory owners from a few modest 
concessions. 

It was a different matter when it was a question of 
maintaining a cheap and certain supply of labour for 
the aU-important end of intensive production. Early 
in 1834, an atrocious sentence of seven years’ trans¬ 
portation was passed upon half a dozen Dorsetshire 
labourers, for the crime of peacefully combining to 
resist a reduction of wages to sk shillings a week, 
and it was only after endless shiftings and delays, 
and by dint of formidable agitation, that the men 
were got back from their captivity. T his shows the 
spirit in which the ruling class was likely to act in 
reforming th^Poor Law. Their measure of 1834 
did, in fact, provide a simple solution for an admit¬ 
tedly difficult problem, but only by imposing a com¬ 
pulsion to work more formidable than the West 
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Indian planter’s lash. Those \rho were unable to 
find some employer to keep them alive on a wage 
were to be kept alive indeed, but under conditions of 
such calculated misery tliat the acceptance of any offer 
of employment, on any terms, would be preferable 
to enduring them. By dint of centralized control 
and minute regulations, it was hoped that any possible 
loophole for humanity might be eflFectually blocked. 

This very important piece of legislation, which 
may fairly be described as the cornerstone of the 
early Victorian social system, was certainly scientific. 
The best brains procurable had been set to the task 
of investigation, exhaustive evidence had been col¬ 
lected, and a Commission’s report drawn up that most 
people will admit to have been a conspicuously able 
piece of work. The system that the new law super¬ 
seded, by which the Justices of the Peace had supple¬ 
mented wages out of rates, was no doubt wasteful 
and demoralizing—though recent research tends to 
show that the grWest charge against it, that of stimu¬ 
lating a reckless increase of population, has been 
overstated. But this form of magisterial socialism, 
evolved as it was almost spontaneously as a war 
measure, did at least represent an attempt on the part 
of the county gentry to deal with their inferiors in a 
humane and Christian spirit. No such emotional 
bias marred the calculations of those w'ho framed the 
new Poor Law. 

Their object was simple, and was to conscript the 
whole labour power of the wage-earning class on the 
most economical terms. The effect of the new 
machinery had been to imbue the middle class with a 
blind faith in production, as an end in itself. 

Progress consisted in laying up more and more 
treasures on earth. Capitd became j>roductive in 
proportion as it was laid out in producing more 
capital. In spite of all the talk alx)ut the greatest 
happiness principle, the sober citizens of the thirties 
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thought of wealth almost exclusively as a thing to be 
produced, and hardly at all as a thing to be enjoyed. 
As in the old Puritan saga, a man, no longer in rags] 
but in sombre garments, broke into a lamentable cry 
of “what shall I do?” and a young evangelist, 
from the town of Ecclefechan in Scotland, gave 
answer: “ Produce ! Produce ! Were it but the 
pitifuUest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, produce 
it in God’s name! ” 

In the new Puritan dispensation, there was no 
quarter for sin, and poverty was evidence of sin. 
Like the Psalmist, the respectable cithen could never ' 
believe that the righteous—^which was the same thing 
as the productive—^would come to want, or that his 
seed would beg their bread. If by old age or sick¬ 
ness a person became incapable of supporting him¬ 
self, that was because he had not cultivated habits of 
thrift in the days of his strength. To maintam him 
in comfort at the public expense would not only be 
to encourage sin—or unproductiveness—^but to plun¬ 
der the righteous for the benefit of the wicked. To 
shovr mercy on his children would be to encourage 
the sins of the fathers by refusing to visit them in the 
proper quarter. In all this we see how the jargon 
may be that of the economists, but the voice is the 
authentic voice of the Lord, the God of Isaac Watts 
and of William Wilberforce and of Mr. Fairchild. 

It was, therefore, in the full assurance of righteous¬ 
ness that the new Puritans provided their social system 
with a Hell, or rather with a number of Hells, for this 
was the function that the Union workhouses—which 
the poor flattered by the title of Bastilles—were 
dehberately and scientifically calculated to serve. The 
spirit of these men may have been stem, but it was 
sternly logical. They were no more merciful to sin¬ 
ners, by poverty, in thek own ranks. There was a 
debtor’s jail for unsuccessful capitalists as well as a 
workhouse for improvident labourers. And however 
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much you might sentinitntalize over fftme delicate 
voung lady in rindets, once x-t her father l.>5c his 
bank balance, and her lot, a:? g. nernc?*-, mj^rt veil 
be one of brutal and completely unscntintental exp]', d- 
tationd 'SJJTiiskered chivain’ fought shy of insolvency. 

It was the new Poor Law that dnally opened the 
eyes of those politically minded wcukers, who had 
supplied the brute force behind the Reform Bill 
agitation, to the true nature of their achievement. 
Their rage broke forth in the great and fomiidable 
Chartist agitation, that only finally collapsed in that 
year of revolutions, 1848, The Charter that they 
demanded was the really democratiemeasure cf Reforrn 
that they had been simple enough to credit the Whig 
part}' with having provided ior them. This time 
there should be no mistake about it—^power should 
be transferred from the middle class to the mass of 
the people. 

But it was one thing to put the brute force of the 
mob behind the brains and energy of the bourgeoisie, 
and quite another to expect that force to function 
effectually by itself. There was no means of concen- 
toting the indignation of men so ignorant and so 
untrained to common action as the wage-earners of 
that time. They could produce no greatness or even 
unity of leadership from among their own ranks. 
Nor was superior force at their command, so long as 
Wellington’s long-service veterans stood fast by their 
officers. It was enough, at the time when the Char¬ 
tist menace came nearest to revolutionary action, for a 
general of Liberal tendencies to explain to the men’s 
leaders by what precise militax}' means, if it came to 
blows, an undisciplined mob would be tom to pieces 
by artillery, mowed down by musketry, and its 

^ Though not by any means alwap. One has heard of Vic¬ 
torian governesses who became honoured and permanent 
friends of the &mily. But am weahh, like new wine, goes 
to fte hnd. 
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remnants cut to pieces by the sabres of charging 
squadrons. 

And meanwhile, in the Bastilles, Hell, more squalid 
and unrelieved than anything imagined by Dante 
was performing its appointed work of stimulating 
production. At one end of the scale little children, 
destined for the sweated labour market, were being 
inured to misery on the cheapest possible terms, at 
the other, Joan was being torn from Darby, lest any 
spark of love should mitigate the wretchedness of 
their declining years. The measure worked admir¬ 
ably. Now that it was better to be dead tban a 
pauper, pauperism was reduced to a minimum. The 
waste and demoralization of the old system were 
effectually checked. Production went on faster than 
ever. 

Of course there were complaints. Even staunch 
Tories, like Oastler and Sadler, denounced, with 
unmeasured violence, what they were pleased to con¬ 
sider the oppression of the poor. But ears that had 
been roared into, week in, week out, by Cobbett, 
were hardened to invective. It was different when 
the most brilliant of a rising constellation of authors, 
assisted by one of the foremost black-and-white artists 
of his time, drew the attention of the whole nation 
to the spectacle of a starving child, asking for more 
—^in vain. And then, having moved his audience to 
tears, this same Charles Dickens set them rocking 
with laughter by embodying the spirit of the new 
law, and the restdt of the Commission’s labours, in 
the person of Mr. Bumble. 

For there was romance as well as utilitarianism in 
Victorian England, and things whose necessity could 
be demonstrated by statisticsmight be felt as intoler¬ 
able. 
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THE XE^~ OPTIMISM 

The most striking triumphs of the middl,e class were 
not to be registered in the field of politics. During 
the four mid-decades of the centur}’, an c»vera’he3ming 
proportion of Victorian talent and genius was found 
in its ranks. Its ideals were hardly questioned, what 
philosophy there was emanated from its pundits, its 
respectability sen-ed for a moral code that not the 
stoutest sinner damd openly defy, its Lord was Gci, 
even of professed unbelievers. Its time of supreme 
power was also one of supreme opportunity. Civil¬ 
ization was in the meiting-pot. The task of recon¬ 
struction w'as one for which the old governing class 
plainly possessed neither the imagination nor the w'ilL 
The manual workers, unorganized and uneducated, 
might conceivably have destroyed the social system 
—it w'as wholly beyond their capacity to fashion 
another. But the middle class, brimming over with 
energy, superbly self confident, felt itself equal to 
this, or any other task that might be imposed upon it. 
The new Pandora’s box had taken the form of a top- 
hat. 

The opening of the Victorian era, which really 
dates from the beginning of the thirties, w’as one of 
those springtide periods w’hen life seems aglow” wfith 
new-bqm aaergy, and blossoms aM around into genius. 
Browning’s “ glad, confident morning ” woul 5 serve 
as a description of it. The period of depression and 
disillusionment following the French w’ar was defi¬ 
nitely over. Nobody bothered any more about the 
Jacobin menace. Eyes w’crc turned forward writh 
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hope, not backward with apprehension. The Reform 
Bill had shown that EngHshmen were still as capable 
as ever of reconciling liberty with order, and wedding 
Ae spirit of progress to that of the Constitution; 
Tennyson^s conception of freedom 

broadening down 
From precedent to precedent/’ 

was no platitude to the men of his time, but stood for 
a national achievement more unique and startling 
than that of Waterloo. Burke would never have 
believed it possible; Wellington and the old Tories 
had striven against change in the belief that England, 
once started on the inclined plane of democracy, 
would go the way of revolutionary France. 

This paralysing belief that any sort of reform was 
fraught with the peril of revolution, was fi n ally dis¬ 
sipated by the success of the Reform Bill. Whatever 
might have been the case in France—^and even France 
had found a way of making revolution respectable— 
progress in England had proved itself an eminently 
safe thing. Like the new steam engines, it might go 
forward at a speed hitherto undreamed of, but always 
along its appointed lines—^which Tennyson visualized 
as grooves—and under the control of signals. The 
mere fact that the signals had been at danger for so 
made it all the more necessary to make up for 
lost time. In every department of national activity, 
the orders were/'^ full steam ahead 

Among the middle class, especially, a robust opti¬ 
mism had been the prevailing sentiment even before 
the seal was set upon it by the Reform Bill. The 
man in the street, no less than his intellectual leaders, 
seems to have been convinced that great changes were 
toking place, year by year, the effect of which would 
be to make the world, and everybody in it, unimagin¬ 
ably better. It was a process to which no limits 
could be set—^the better you got, the faster you might 
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hope to go on getting better. It is alxiat this time 
that the habit develops of speoikting about the 
future, or looking back with tolerant pity on the not 
very remote past. The thing became a drawing¬ 
room amusement. In a young lady’s album, in rny 
possession, some vfung \ra^ has imatrked a gent’e'- 
man of George ifs time transported into the—then 
—^presenr, and going for a ’nerney on the QuicLskver 
coach. Even th< »ugh the idea < (f railwavs d<'*cs n- .t 
seem to have dawned on the writer’s imagination, 
excellent fun is made of the gentleman’s abject terror 
as the vehicle sways, at a ha.dlong twelve or fifteen 
miles an hour, along the wonderful macadamked 
road. Th Keepsake, that elegant and aristociatic 
annual, dips into the future, three hundred years 
ahead from 1850, when the journey to Edinburgh 
takes j\- hours, beggars talk Latin, doors are opened 
by steam porters and letters drafted by steam secre¬ 
taries, pheasants are mowed down by a sort of 
machine-gun, newspapers come out eveiv sis hours, 
and people talk to each other, at a distance, by means 
of telescopes. One passage is of ominous and 
prophetic im|x)it. 

“ I have heard ”, says Lady D., “ that a>m is 
rising in price : what is the reason ? ” 

“ The hanxst ”, explains Lord A,, “ has failed in 
Tartary, and you know' that the state of foreign 
harv'ests affects our prices much more than that of 
our own 

“ I wonder ”, said Lady D., “ w'c don’t grow' corn 
in England enough to feed our population”. 

“ Enough ”, breaks in Mr. C, “ to feed out popu¬ 
lation ! Aly dear Lady D., we have hardly enough to 
feed our game! ” 

Tennyson’s Loeksi^' Hull was not published till 
1842, w'hen, though the tide of optimism was still at 
the flood, the poet’s own philosophic honesty alowed 
him to entertam sombre doubts as to whether the god 
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Progfess might not after all be a devil in disguise. 
Here, there is the beatific vision of the heavens filled* 
not with angels, but with commerce, and of a war in 
the air, to the accompaniment of much shouting and 
a rain of blood, being followed by a world Parlia¬ 
ment and, presumably, more commerce th^n ever. 
But there was that grim Malthusian threat of 

“ a hungry people like a lion, creeping nigher ”, 

and Tennyson’s own intuition that, though know¬ 
ledge might come, wisdom might linger—^in other 
words, that to improve machines without improving 
men might lead to progress in a direction opposite 
to heavenward. 

But Tennyson—^however antipathetic his cautious 
and tentative philosophy may be to the cocksureness 
of an age that has no time to philosophize at all— 
could be, when the spirit moved him, one of the pro- 
foundest as well as the most representative thinkers 
of his time. And his depth was in almost direct 
proportion to that honest doubt that he esteemed 
above aU the creeds. It was only in his certainties 
—about the Crimean War, for example—^that he was 
shallow. But doubt, honest or otherwise, troubled 
few of the early Victorians. If M. Coue’s formula 
were a talisman, that would have been a golden age 
indeed, since—except for the disillusioned and vote¬ 
less Chartists, and a dwindling clique of diehard 
aristocrats—^there was a general and stentorian con¬ 
viction that there was no country like England and 
no age like the present. 

This conviction of righteousness had been gaining 
strength for some time before the seal was put upon 
it by the apparent success of the Reform Bill. It 
was an age of strenuous self-improvement, founded 
upon the conviction that in science, and particularly 
the kind of science that could be applied to com¬ 
merce and industry, could be found the key to all 
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proiiress and all perfection. EvcrAvherc the effort 
was being made to make science popular. In 1823, 
Birkbeck founded the Lond.-'in Mechanics* Institute, 
and other institutes f>f this kind were started in the 
new industrial centres, attractiiig narJeuMrIy the 
aristocracy of labour, such as the engineers, manv of 
whom, both at home and abroad, were able to cr»in 
their skill into very lucrative wages. In iS2f, the 
Hrst steps were taken trnvards f<>undine Lnndun 
University, an entirely middle-class affair, conducted 
on non-sect.i.rian lines, a formidable rival to the aris¬ 
tocratic and reactionary Oxford, and the only slightly 
more liberal Cambridge. 

It was Henry Brougfham who coined the phrase 
“ the schoolmaster is abroad ”, though the fact that 
Brougham iiimself was abroad vtas even more signi¬ 
ficant of an age that honoured him as an intellectual 
leader. He was one of those characters in real life 
who would appear incredible in fiction. He was so 
marv^eliously ill-favoured as to possess some of the 
attractiveness of a gargoyle. He had neither dignity 
nor what a Roman would have called gravity’. .Vs 
Lord Chancellor, he distinguished himself by belch¬ 
ing from the Woolsack. He once put about a story 
of his own death, in order to get a free advertisement 
in the obituary columns. In Hs own profession of 
the law, despite of da22ling abilities and irresistible 
eloquence, the diarist Greviile declared that the ridi¬ 
cule and aversion he excited as Chancellor were 
universal. No colleague could work with him, and 
not all his brilliance, nor even the fear of his vin¬ 
dictiveness, could prevent the Whig government 
from shedding him at the first opportunity. 

Nevertheless, Brougham stands for the embodiment 
of that peculiar optimism of progress that was grow¬ 
ing in the early thirties, though being of the Georgian 
tradition, he "had none of the moral earnestness of 
the budding Victorians. Like the middie class, from 
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which he would not admit himself to be sprung_^for 

he had a thoroughly bourgeois capacity for detecting 
the blood of Norman barons in his veins—^his ambi¬ 
tions, and confidence in his own powers, were alike 
boundless. “ There ”, said Rogers the poet, as 
Brougham drove away, “ go Solon, Lycurgus, 
Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord 
Chesterfield, and a great many more in one post- 
chaise.” He went about jingling a bunch of keys to 
all knowledge and all mysteries. He was a universal 
reformer. Being incapable of looking deeply enough 
into any problem to appreciate its complexities, he 
was also a universal provider of ready-made solutions. 

It was only to be expected that such a man should 
place himself at the head of the movement for getting 
wise quick, or science without tears, that was res¬ 
ponsible for a great mass of cheap and improving 
literature. Brougham was one of those who helped 
to found “ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge ”, and started it off with an essay of his 
own on Hhe "Pleasures and Advantages of Science, of 
which the substance, being as platitudinous as the 
title, ensured for it a great popular reception. The 
appetite for Useful Knowledge, which, to men like 
Brougham, meant facts without philosophy and 
expansion without depth, was catered for by a variety 
of publications that often reached a surprisingly high 
level of excellence, and were at least more thorough 
and less slapdash than many a cheap potboiler that 
the specialists of our own day are induced to knock 
off at odd moments and sweated rates. 

No doubt it was an excellent thing that the school¬ 
master should be abroad, and that even grown-up 
people should apply themselves to the improvement 
of theic miuds. Though the bubble of Brougham’s 
reputation has long been pSdked, and his most en¬ 
during title to fame, the fusty conveyance that in 
one’s boyhood used to tumble one home from the 
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Station, is almost as forgotten as his writings, his 
work for the freedom of slaves, the reform of the law, 
and the diffusion of knowledge, should outweigh liis 
faults in the final reckoning. But there was a danger 
lest, in the unprecedented crisis that confronted 
humanity at this time, people should be cncourai'-ed 
to believe that the gospel of salvation was to be found 
in penny encyxlopsdias, and that the Diffusion of 
Useful I^owledge w^as an acceptable substitute for 
the complete mental and spiritual readjustment to a 
revolutionized environment, that mankind must make 
or perish. There w^as a more ominous import than 
Tennyson perhaps realized in his lines: 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

Bat more of revereow ki us dwel. 

That mind and soul, according weli. 

May make one music as before.” 

The fact is that this age, so abounding in energy, 
so fruitful of mechanical invention, was almost bank¬ 
rupt of a philosophy. The task of enlarging the 
empire of man over matter and liberalizing obsolete 
institutions, was one that seemed to call for nothing 
more than practical common sense, and it was nM:e 
waste of time to sit cogitating about the ultimate 
significance of the changes that were taking place. 
It was only practical men in a hurry who coula ever 
have taken seriously so muddled a philosophy as 
that of Bentham, with his push-pin-poetry calculus. 
''KTien we think that Brougham, and Janies Mill, and 
Martin Tupper, passed for men of light and leading 
with the educated public, we can judge of the demand 
there was likely to be for subtle or profound thought. 

But there had arisen one greater than Brougham 
to interpret the spirit of the age. It was in 1825 that 
Thomas Babington Macaulay had leapt into youthful 
fame with an article on Milton in The EJJi^h/rgb 
Kevienf. It tvas in 1857, the year of the Queen’s 
accession, that he made a new edition of Baoia’s 
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works the excuse for writing Bacon’s life, and that 
again, the excuse for proclaiming his own gospel 
under the guise of expounding Bacon’s. Two words 
form its key—Utility and Progress. All else is vaxiity 
^d word-spinning. The only fruitful philosophy 
is that which concerns itself with supplying what 
Macaulay himself alludes to as vulgar wants. 

We do not imagine that those who are most scorn¬ 
ful of Macaulay’s Philistinism would find it too easy 
a task to refute him. His case is put with down- 
right, John Bullish common sense. The endeavour 
to make men perfect can do no more than “ fip the 
world with long words and long beards ”. “ The 
wise man of the Stoics would, no doubt, be a grander 
object than a steam-engine. But there are steam- 
engines. And the wise man of the Stoics is yet to 
be born.” Or to put it still more plainly, and in a 
way that would have shocked even Macaulay, it is 
better to serve Mammon than God, because the 
former can reward you with treasures on earth, 
whereas the latter can only give you treasures k 
heaven, which, to Macaulay, are about as valuable as 
cheques payable in moonshine. Therefore scrap 
philosophy, annihilate spiritual values, and get some¬ 
thing really useful and progressive. Among various 
benefits to be derived from this new gospel, Macaulay 
includes the lengthening of human life, and the fur¬ 
nishing of “ new arms to the warrior ”, for the pur¬ 
pose, presumably, of cutting it short. But it is all 
progress, so what does it matter? 

Macaiilay, at least, was robustly confident that 
progress was a good thing, and industrialized Eng¬ 
land on the high road to Utopia. He revelled in \ 
statistics of increasing population, expanding com- \ 
naerce, multiplying wealth. The prospect of suburban ’ 
villas moved him to ecstasies. When Southey, the 
Poet Laureate, dared to contrast the beauty of the old 
cottages with the hideousness of the new manu- 
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facturing- towns, Macau'a}- rctcirtcd with a positive 
bellow of indignation; “ Here is wisdom. Here are 
the principles on which nations should be gtiverned. 
Rose bushes and poor-rates rather titan f*Lam-cngincs 
and independence. . . . Mr. Southey itas fo'und out 
a way, he tells us, in which the effects of manufactures 
and agriculture may be c<'>mpared. And wliat is this 
way ? To stand rm a hdl, tn look at a c<(ttagc and .1 
factory, ard to see which is the prettier.’’ Yrm earn ■ 't 
make omelettes without breaking eggs, and when pr.v 
gress is afoot, you cannot, even by the admission nf a 
poet like Macaulay, bother about suck trifles as beauty. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as 
IMacaulay and the great middle class for which be 
stood arc concerned, is fairly summed up in the 
conclusion of this review, written in 1830 ; 

“ By the prudence and energy of the pc».>pie ... 
England has hitherto been carried forward in civili¬ 
zation ; and it is to the same prudence and the same 
energy that we now look with comfort and good 
hope. Our rulers will best promote the improve¬ 
ment of the nation by strictly conflning themselves to 
their own legitimate duties, by leaving capital to imd 
its most lucrative course, commodities their fair price, 
industr}’" and intelligence their natural reward, idle¬ 
ness and folly their natural punishment, by maintain- 
ing peace, by defending property, by diminishing the 
price of the law, and by observing strict economy in 
every department of the State. Let the Government 
do this: the People w’ill assuredly do the rest.” 

Sentiments so inspiring as this can hardly fail to be 
rounded off with an involimtaty “ Hear! hear! ” 
No wonder that the Gospel of Progress was received 
with gladness from the lips of Thomases so undoubt¬ 
ing as tins! And even Macaulay fails short of the 
mting finality of Browning’s, or rather Pippa’s, 

“ God’s in his heiven. 

All’s right with the world S ” 
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the God in question being not unlike our old friend, 
the eighteenth-century Deity, grown hearty, and a 
little vulgar, in His second childhood. However 
far this may have fallen short of expressing Brown¬ 
ing’s own philosophy of life, it summarizes pretty 
fairly the robustious optimism of the average middle- 
class Englishman, an optimism that was steadily 
rising throughout the thirties and forties, and reached 
its high-water mark about the time of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE VICTORIAN ZENITH 

While men of letters were thus prodigal in spilling 
the ink of optimism, men of affairs were hard at work 
translating that optimism into the fact of his tort'. 
And English histor}*, as the men of that time 'under¬ 
stood it," and as it was written long aftetwards, in¬ 
stitutes a sufficiently respectable record. The fe^ 
aroused at the time of the Reform Bill were now dis¬ 
sipated. The throne stood; the Lords sat fast on 
their crimson benches; the Church seemed more 
solidly established than at any time in its Protestant 
existence. And the party game of ''^Tiig and Horf, 
with its atmosphere of genteel corruption and its 
alternation of aristocratic Cabinets, went on to all 
appearance very much as before. It was the heyday 
of Taper and Tadpole, though they were at work 
behind the scenes, and did not get into the records. 
English history consisted of the manoeuvres and con¬ 
tentions and policies of such substantial gentlemen as 
Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel, as Palmerston 
and Aberdeen and Graham and Derby, men whose 
very names on the directorate of the firm, John 
Bull and Co., constituted, in most people’s eyes, a 
guarantee of permanence. 

The works of these men, and the laws that they 
fathered, and the history that they made, arc recorded 
in volumes as substantial as themsdves. The story 
of the Victorian Age, as the Victorians themselves 
understood it, is told, at length, and with dignity, by 
Sir Spencer Walpole.^ We wonder how many 
1 He leaves off at xSto. 
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modem readers have accomplished the labour of its 
perusal. It is not Sir Spencer’s fault if such rare and 
arduous bibliophiles are left wondering whether these 
matters, that seemed so important to their grand¬ 
parents, are really worth setting out in such detail. 
Whether or not a Whig Duchess should be Mistress 
of the Robes, or Palmerston should have his tit for 
tat with John Russell, of how many still-born Reform 
Bnis Lord John was father, or for how many useless 
fortifications Pam could succeed in touching a neuro- 
patriotic taxpayer, on what point of national honour 
the British Navy consented to play the part of dun 
for a Portuguese Shylock, what horrid invasions were 
supposed to be meditated by Napoleon III, and 
before him, by the Prince de Joinville, how much 
murderous excitement could be worked up over what 
Mr. Jorrocks described as “ Nicholas Rumenough’s 
wagaries ”—these, and similar things that loomed so 
large in contemporary eyes, appear in our perspective, 

“ As foolish as a fable. 

And feeble as a poindess jest.” 

We glean the same impression from conventional 
Victorian history as from all but the very best Vic¬ 
torian fiction—namely, that the most important part of 
the story is that which a decent reticence forbids. 
For indeed the most important thing of all, in the 
long run, was the least mentionable—^for it consisted 
in the increase of the population beyond any means 
of subsistence that these islands were capable of fur¬ 
nishing. And the ways and means of such increase 
were taboo. 

It was, in fact, the habit of the Victorians to take 
for granted the broad outlines of their social system, 
and to busy themselves about improving the details. 
Even to the Radicals, whose very name committed 
them to getting at the root of things, it did not occur 
that the way to find roots is to delve below the sur- 
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face. During the years of middle-class rule, it would 
have seemed hardly sane to doubt that the results of 
the Industrial Revolution were good in themselves, 
that better machinery, and increased production, and 
the advance of science, must, by their very nature, 
lead to a beneficent progress. And if a few e-veep- 
tional spirits, like Ruskin and Newman, harked wist¬ 
fully back to the traditions of an earlier, simpler age, 
this was too much in harmony with the fashionable 
romantic pose to be taken e'cry scriouslv by pract’cal 
men. 

If it was the habit of the Victorians to shirk contact 
with viral issues, certain"}- ah tire thcumbt.trcts of thx 
time combined to encourage them. Until well on 
into the seventies, England en'OTed a ptritnus run of 
good luck. The lead she had obtained in the in¬ 
dustrial race, that enabled her to become first the 
'workshop and afters’ards the bank of the world, was 
•w'eli maintained during the fifties and sixties, owing 
to the fact that her principal prospective competitors 
were busy settling their internal and estemal differ¬ 
ences by force of arms. The most formidable rival 
of all, the United States, threi*’ herself temporarily 
out of the running by plunging into a long and 
exhausting civil war. 

Yet another of England's problems, that tiireat- 
ened to become more immediately pressing, she was 
enabled, by a terrible stroke of fortune, to shelve. 
When, -within three years of their great Reform Bill, 
the Whigs settled down to a time of comfortable 
stagnation, there stepped to the front of the stage 
the huge figure of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish 
“Liberator”, and Irish affaks demanded an ever- 
increasing share of the politicians’ attention. This 
was because the situation created by Pitt’s Act of 
Union with Ireland in i8oi was one Aat was teund, 
sooner or later, to become impossible. like so 
many other of the legislative expedients of that period, 
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it had been a wat measure, dictated by overmastering 
mili tary necessity. England could not afford a prac¬ 
tically independent Ireland on her flank, and accord¬ 
ingly the Irish Parliament had to be got rid of by the 
only possible legal means, that of bribing its members. 
This golden argument was employed by those realistic 
patriots, Pitt and Castlereagh, with as little hesitation 
as that of lead and cold steel had been. Unfortunately 
the insane fidelity of George XU to his coronation 
oath forbade them the only concession by which 
Union could have been made palatable to the Irish, 
that of votes for Catholics. This was forced from a 
Tory government in 1829, for the excellent reason 
that they were unable to face a civil war, in which 
the considerable Irish part of our army might have 
mutinied. The lesson that John Bull will concede 
to fear what he will refuse to justice was not thrown 
away on the Irish. 

The fact is that the Act of Union had given Ireland 
the power, sooner or later, to make things intolerable 
for England. So long as the party game was played 
between Whig-Liberals and Tory-Consetvatives, 
there must always be the danger of an independent 
group in the House holding the balance and dictating 
its own conditions. Even a small and determined 
element in a British House of Commons, something 
more than indifierent to British interests, might inflict 
■untold injury on the delicate mechanism of Parlia¬ 
mentary government. And finally, an Ireland 
governed against her wfll might constitute a liability 
rather than an asset to her governors. 

But O’Connell, the big, lovable romantic, with his 
hatted of physical force and his devotion to “ the 
darling Queen”, was no Parnell, to play Ireland’s 
cards with the cold ruthlessness of Bismarckian 
realism. Haviug by his patriotic eloquence brought 
her to the verge of revolution, he shrank from forcing 
a decision, and Peel and Wellington, in the early 
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were nt-t di'pii'Ld t-- s-:rriri'i.r ‘’’t .'c^ < * 
cjsilv as they h:n.l cj-r.ci.iLU fd’'- ’,:c v 'j/.t' 
rresti^^'e of f'lL- i.f-.rtor -.••■.!- f, ;•■•.• •’c 

leadtrship of y-unc kv':/*.d v.;;, ,c; r.‘.:,or a rr,*- ^ 

the hands o>f t'X*ri-nA;?*‘, v. ;;i.n a disA-'ir, h: i* 

of the B'ack Fandr.L, i'.]\ n t'u* r/.- ar. of 

all i<:Iands. rvJuj:r._ h.r pahdi n, •uhT.,.o*;--. to 

abr-ut nah' f-rtrxr n-arfi'ser''. To Jdattj .'t, th.e 
horrors of i.Lv> i, f. .rt.ipn to our yurp'-'i'. 

Suffice it to s:iy that irtiand’s triireJy was Lnylarui's 
rckusf, and Iri'd*, i’ULsrh>n ceased to he u scn-.’ji 
trouble to htt siurtsrrx'n for another etneration. 

Thus the Victorians were enabled to indulge in 
their fa%-<.<urite habit < .f bcqucath.inp rite solutii >n of 
vital problems to titeir h.eirs Their attitude towards 
the Irish, until the r-.^e * >t Parnell cave th.em rcas< in to 
change it, mwe be dc;cnhed as .-ne of faintly bene¬ 
volent contempt. The tepical Irishman, as \vc 5e'e 
him in the pages of miglm well have kei'n 

designed to prepare its readers tor the rccepti* >n of 
the Darwinian theory. The Irishman was a VahoH* 
and—^what was almost wor«e—a Papist, led lyv priests 
a degree more sub-human than himself. \\’hcn he- 
took to Fenianism this confirmed jrj'nn Bull in his 
opinion that the most elective way < >f appealing to 
Patrick was not tc» his reason, but to his senses. Un¬ 
fortunately, this was just what Patrick was learning 
about John, and the Treaty of 1921 put the seal cn 
his estimate. 

But if the Black Famine enabled the early Vic¬ 
torians to shelve the Irish question for an indefinite 
period, the even greater problem presented by the 
Industrial Revolution clamoured for some sort of a 
solution. That Revolution may be said to have con¬ 
summated itself, to all intents and purposes, in the 
forties. The process of mechanizing industr}’, though 
rapid beyond all precedent, had teen more gradual 
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and patchy than wc are apt to realize to-day. In the 
Yorkshire wooUen industry, as late as the forties, a 
few weavers and hand-combers still carried on their 
work in their homes ^—^fhe last survivors of the old 
domestic industries. But now the railway had come 
to its own, and the process of mechanization gathered 
irresistible momentum. Even Manchester—^if we 
may trust the evidence of Disraeli’s Coningsby —^was 
considered, by go-ahead employers in places like 
Rochdale, belmid the times in its machinery. 

But even to such hardened optimists as middle- 
class Englishmen, it was becoming evident that 
mechanical progress might prove a qualified blessing. 
The very name, “ the hungry forties ”, that still clings 
to the decade, is sufficient reminder of the miserable 
condition into which the great majority of the work¬ 
ing classes was plunged. The conation of the people 
was a question that positively forced itself upon the 
attention of anyone with a brain to feel or a heart to 
think. 

It was about 1841, that Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
who, though an invalid and a spinster, could feel like 
a mother for little ones whose sufferings only reached 
her through the medium of print, published her 
“ Cry of the Children ” : 

“ The young, young children, O my brothers. 

They are -weeping bitterly! 

They are weeping in the pla3mme of the otiiers. 

In the country of the free,” 

In the same year, I'unch started on his long career as 
the representative, in motley, of average middle-class 
opinion, a Punch burning with indignation against 
social wrong, and quite innocent of the good taste 
that forbids even the jesters of our own time to dis¬ 
turb the complacency of comfortable people. In 
1842, a Commission set up to inquire into the con¬ 
ditions of Child Labour issued the first of its reports, 

^ For this I am indebted to Mr. Gerald Foster, whose family 
have so long been connected with the Bradford wool industry. 
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dcalir.p wit'-, thi nvnc.-, ar J fh;- ci-ri -'id a 'Nti. of 
thinits r-at pn/ffuraii'- s.’? tuui ^ pat. tvcn 

in thn<e days i<t Ric.ifdi.ir (.co.: ar.ic-. \f.,l a 
Mr. Horne’s repor*. .in t’.:e ^u*e i t W ‘-rMr- at ('■ j', 
Mirx's that produaJ, nt-< L’t^r, e.rt-'' r, in 
PtVid cuncernina C;.r:‘ai ..nJ L..h or, Th:a ■ • .i..L if 
brought up to d.i*e, ht " e’.c n'.Lii .-.nv B 
organ of Movcu'.v >'X t'a.e Cydeod^. It dLrxt- a 
horrible contrast Batw..tn bloated hanurt 
ground, and soncth.in*: -rsi. than slaver.- i’eb . 
And—in case this should seem a nxrc ccccntricitv c»f 
Radicalism—the r.gltting chimpim of the D5L‘h;.rd 
Tories against their own leader produced his 
a merciless exposure of st'C'‘aj iniustsce, written up, 
vert largely, from, the bare cvider.ee of cificiai reports. 

It was not only in the new industrial districts that 
distress was acute. In what was still the basic in¬ 
dustry of agriculture, the state of the workers during 
these “ hungry f »rtics ” beggars de.scription, and this 
largely owing to the very measures of protect if ‘n that 
were taken to keep the English faimer fr<*m being 
overwhelmed by foreign com.petition. When wages 
were only a few shillings a week and the price of 
food was forced up to artificial levels, it was impos¬ 
sible for “Johnny Raw” and his family to absorb 
the amount of nourishment that their human frames 
rcquired. If they could keep alive at all, and atroid 
the Hell of the Poor-house Bastilie, they had done 
as "well as could be expected. 

Even for the middle class itself, though its mem¬ 
bers were normally exempt from the pangs of physical 
hunger, prospects were none too rosy. It seemed as 
if it were impossible to realise the blessings of 
progress without ruining more people than were 
benefited. One of the worst of the now periodical 
financial smashes occurred as the direct result of the_ 
revolution in transport consummated in the first half 
of this hungry decade. A perfect mania of specu¬ 
lation seked upon the investing public, and there 
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leapt into ptominence the figure of Hudson, the Rail 
way King, whose rise and fall would have been a fit 
subject for one of Balzac’s novels. Hudson, however 
fell on his feet, to the extent of ending his days in 
reasonable comfort, which is a great deal more than 
could be said for countless victims of his and other 
speculators’ megalomania. 

_ During the forties, then, we have a growing con¬ 
viction that there was something in the condition of 
England that called for a remedy. But not even 
Dickens nor Disraeli, not the militant clique of jour¬ 
nalists who staffed Vunch, not more than very nebulously 
even Carlyle, detected a lack of adjustment of man to 
his environment that called for a fundamental change 
in human as well as mechanical civilization. It was 
part of,the peculiar Victorian sense of decency to 
avoid going to the roots of things. And the Vic¬ 
torians were not only decent, but eminently practical 
folks, which meant, that when they were faced with 
any difficulty, they went straight for a practical remedy. 
They acted in the spirit of people who, on perceiving 
a suspicious swelling, do not rush off to a specialist, 
who would^ probably order an operation, but con¬ 
trive, by faith or some homely remedy, to keep it 
from hurtmg, and are triumphant if, at the end of a 
month, this policy has been successful. 

The middle class, who held the reins of power, had 
no mind for any expedient that could be called revo¬ 
lutionary. The Chartist remedy, that of presenting 
a blank cheque, in the shape of the franchise, to an 
uneducated proletariat, its common sense had ruled 
out as premature, though its more advanced spirits 
w^e moving cautiously in the direction of universal 
suffrage. Socialism, a French importation into our 
'W'as associated in most people’s minds with 
me kindly and somewhat nebulous schemes of Robert 
Owen, ^ romantic, whose ideal was as different 
as possible from the uncompromising realism and 
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class war subsequent’." pr.:.cl:ti 'q- kbifl ik:t 

Socialism was rj't vl* p:'.c*.c.. e;-. ujh r- btki *' 
feif, like Charttsm, ro a ntcr.txc t'- rcsrcrM'-'c cct"'. 

The advancid thinker' : ■'ke tfiihe '-.'ji. 
however, hit ur. i' a rer.'.chy ■ t +keir < ’vn f r *;v, 
admitted’y depk TihL c- n.hi*:< n > f the r«..-rh' in 
hungry' forties. The rn 'rieir. t i thni v j- „ si.rpk 
one, and the hu*:"n equally s-mple. Tr.t re-iph 
were liungr; because they -uld ns .t ad ird t- < buy 
food, p.irticuhirly bread, and bread prices were beirq 
maintained at artiticial levels to supy;..rr thv -Id 
governing class of the days before the Reform Bill 
Thereft-rc let trade be free, let the price ^■>f bread tir.d 
its own natural level, and the poor man’s w’agcs would 
enable him to keep the wolf from the door. There 
■was also the cliance, not wholly displeasing to some 
rich employers of labour, that the poor man’s w'ages 
might be cut down to suit the diminished c«)st of 
living. 

Tfiere tvas amather way in •%'hich the matter might 
have been regarded, had there been anys'tnc capable 
of probing the controversy to its depths. ’'K'hat the 
Industrial Revolution had done far England had been 
to commit her to a huge gamble. Ever}' year her 
o’ft'n natural resources were becoming less and less 
adequate to naaintam the et^er-swelling hordes of her 
urban population. To an increasing extent she had 
to rely on the foreigner to feed her, and the foreigner 
would only do this in return for goods—^mostly the 
product of her ne’w factories. The protection of 
agriculture was an attempt to check this process, and 
—if not to make Britain self-supporting—at least to 
mitigate the mounting disproportion of ■«.'hat w'e ate 
to what -we could possibly produce, or, in other 
words, to put some limits to the task imposed on 
future generations, of inducing foreiraers to till our 
bellies in return for the products of our mines and 
machines. No doubt wx "were in a fair way to become 
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the workshop of the world, and the British Fleet was 
believed to rule the waves—but once let either of 
these two conditions fail to be fulfilled, at any future 
time, and England was doomed to a tragedy of starv¬ 
ation to which the horrors of the Black Famine in 
Ireland and the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia would 
seem mild by comparison. That precisely was the 
gamble to which the Industrial Revolution had 
committed, and still commits, England. 

The Free Trade solution consisted in solving the 
difficulties of that generation by increasing the stakes 
for posterity. Even if the true nature of the choice 
had been appreciated, there would have been much 
to be urged in favour of such boldness. The Com 
Laws were at least an iacomplete brake on a process 
that had gathered too much momentum to be more 
than slightly retarded. There was no hope of m^kino - 
England a self-sufficing nation, no hope of emptying 
the hives of Oldham and Huddersfield into the un¬ 
spoilt countryside. And the Com Laws, and Import 
Dmies generally, were doing a great deal of immediate 
ha:^, not only in raising the price of living for the 
workers, but in handicapping our efforts to capture 
the world’s markets. There was never a time when 
British Industry was in less need of artificial support. 
Amd not even a Cobden could have appreciated the 
full strength of our position, on the eve of a period 
during which our principal competitors would be 
engaged in knocking themselves and each other out 
of the running. As for agriculture—^an urban elect¬ 
orate could allow that to take its chance, especially 
as the danger from the remission of the Com Duties 
was less in the present than the future. And as for 
the future—^whatever texts a Victorian might put on 
the walls of his room, there was one always engraven 
on his heart, to the effect that the day after to-morrow 
might take thought for the things of itself. 

The Free Trade agitation was the first serious 
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attempt of the elect'‘rate t'i i:r.>/*c a p-.'hcy of its 
own upon the aristocratic ir.-..cna''es w;-ont i; per* 
mitted to administer its atthir?. It ’s uh i t:.i hr- 
indication ti the way in -.eh p/a .r i ,iJ 
from London and titc > utr :•> the tr.Juo::;/. \ 'r^h 
and Midlands. Ihc '.iuder'' * f the r.'.'r,i-rxr% yr — 
perous, self-riadc buitne.'S men, imparted r.- ■'.* s me- 
thing of the cm .ti*'nai fervour of a cru.'ade, A 
cynic might have remarhti that it was a ver;.yeyn- 
venient crusade for such leaders. Not only dM it 
divert working-class entirasiasm int<j a m.ore 5ta^n;k^; 
channel than 'that rtf Charrism, but tine G <ra i.a\vs 
provided a serv’ceaHe sr.ck f( r rtvttng the riya! 
agriaiitural interest. .\nd when philaot iin -p ic gentlc- 
rnen like Lord Shaftesbury urged the business men 
to put their own house in order, and even propf)sed 
to interfere with the £ict'''rv-ciwner's freedom to 
impose inhuman hours and conditiy'ns on hts em¬ 
ployees, it was possible, with niagninccnt audacity, 
to retort with the accusation tf cant. 

“ This I will tell you”, were the words of Richard 
Cobden, “ that if you would give f.'TCc and grace t<. 
your professions of humanity, it must not be confined 
to . . . occasional visits to factories to talk sena- 
ment over factory children—^t’ou must untax tnc 
people’s bread.” 

There is no need to doubt these men’s earnestness, 
because—^as was said of another earnest \laorian— 
thev sometimes followed their consciences as a driver 
follWs the horse. No one can fail to detect the true 
ring in Cobden’s beautiful words to his friend, John 
Bright, after the death of Bright’s first wife: 

“ There are thousands of houses in England at this 
moment where wives, mothers and cMldren are dying 
of hunger. Now, when the first paroxy'sm of your 
grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, 
and we will never rest until the Com Law' is rep^ed.” 

Such was the fervour that sw'ayed huge audiences, 
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."•rd tir.j’.'y swept even a Ton- piime minister off his 
fet't. 5ir Robert Peel, who had come into office, in 
:> 4 i, supported by the votes of the landed interest 
vorh the av’CAved purpose of maintaining a Pro- 
ttctiorjst policy, was one of those eminent person- 
acc« v-i'.o setm to have been designed bv providence 
f the sub-acid purposes of the modern biographer. 
He was rich, respectable, awkward, a little smug, and 
a politician. He surrendered, under pressure, the 
principal causes he was pledged to defend. Moreover, 
nr v.vis ponentoasly earnest, as behtted his time and 
rr.tddic-cbss t ‘rigin, without the least spark of humour. 

^ir Robert, the sleek politician, becomes the in- 
t vbalf.r foil f-jr hb Tory colleague, the honest soldier 
WV'Iinuton. And yet their guiding principle was 
the same, that the King’s or Queen’s government 
must, at all sacrihee of party principles, be carried 
I n. Only W’cllington, being more habituated to 
command than to persuade, was less fitted to make 
the task of government a success than Peel, whose 
Ipelong training had rendered him a past-master in 
the technique of statesmanship. It was Peel’s great 
achievement, on succeeding in 1841 to a notoriously 
inefficient U"hig administration, to have selected and 
trained perhaps the ablest ministerial team of modern 
times. If Pope’s test, that the government that is 
bety administered is best, be applied to Peel, his repu¬ 
tation will stand unsurpassed. But his hold upon 
party principles was weak, and he was not the man to 
take long views.^^ The future was no concern of his; 
It was enough if, under his auspices from year to 
year, England could be godly, and quietly, and 
prosperously governed. 

To Peel’s matter-of-fact intelligence, it soon be- 
that the protection of agriculture, to 
wmen he and his party were committed, was proving 
taorougMy bad business. Cautiously and by graduM 
stages, he convinced himself that the Com Tax would 
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huvc to f( illriw m<isl f'i the ■•■•thcr in:r--irt t** the 

scrap heap, llic deciding: fact/ >1 vaas the Black 
Famine in Ireland. “Rotten pi a<; WkH- 

ington brutally put it, “ iuve put Peel in his damned 
fright”. It is doubtful whether the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was an eifcctive remedy for rotten 
toes. What an IrNh Parliament v.'<iulii liaoe J me, 
and what no English statesman would have dared to 
suggest during tne hungry fortk', -Rwuld loi-t !vt.n 
to nave deta'ned in Irehr.d enough Irish c« nn v t it^vt 
sufficed to have kept her people alive when the 
potatoes failed. 

Bur there %vas Ivunger in England a.s wei! as stan'i- 
tion in Ireland, and Pet', in his pedestrian fashion, 
believed that it is better fir principles to be discarded 
and programmes to suffer than for bellies to remain 
untilled. It was easy f't so brilliant a debater as 
Disraeli to put political faith above political expe¬ 
diency, and taunt his apostate leader in a series of 
scarifying Phiilipics. Pee! had other <^tbjccts in %'ic\v 
than that of consistency to Ti>r.’ principles. At 
heart he was no Tory. He had more in common 
with business men like 0.>bden than with, the nobility 
and gentry who had chosen him for their leader, and 
never quite regarded him as one tff themselves. And 
when, after the bill repealing the Corn Laws had been 
passed under his auspices, and his own infuriated die- 
hards had hurled him from office by voting against 
an Irish Coercion Bill with which most of them 
probably agreed. Peel closed his premiership with 
the simple words: 

“ It may be that I shall leave a name sometimes 
Kmembered with expressions of good wffil by those 
whose lot it is to labour and earn their daily bread by 
the sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit their 
exhausted strength with abundant and untased food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a 
5 ense of injustice.” 
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Tr.e .ittitude of tiie still unconvinced landed gentry 
f. ’virJ? foiir lost leader and shattered customs bar- 
r:fr> v'uS cenaiaiy not determined by any more far- 
sichted calculations than those of Peel himself. The 
pr spec: > 'f diminished rents affected them more than 
t'le spvCt.icA of rotten potatoes and hungry labourers. 
Surtees, Avho understood them thoroughly, was 
speaking for the typical squire, through the mouth 
of Mr. Tom Scott <(f Hawbuck Grange, replying to 
the query of Lord Lionel Lazytongs as to whether he 
was a Tory: 

“ Dashed if I know what I am. ... I was a Tory 
or Cftnsen'stive or whatever you call it, and joined 
the in abusing the Whigs and hooT2ijxsxg 

Sir Rt»bert; but Tve tiuown up politics and devote 
myself to draining and d—ing him instead.” 

What Peel, for his part, thought of Mr. Scott and 
his like, may be judged from one of his letters to his 
wife at this time, in which he asks, with contemptuous 
exasperation, how those wLo pass their time in hunt¬ 
ing, shooting and drinking can know the motives of 
those responsible for the public safety. 

So, in 1846, the middle-class remedy for the dis¬ 
harmonies of the social order was applied, and Eng¬ 
land was finally committed to the alternative of 
perpetuating her command of the world’s markets 
or suffering the agonies of starvation. But for a 
long time to come her position was assured. For 
the generation that followed the Repeal of the Com 
Laws, Free Trade proved an overwhelming success. 
The hungry forties were succeeded by the prosperous 
fifties and—except for the Lancashire cotton famine 
—the even more prosperous sixties. Wealth in- 
crea«d by leaps and bounds. Esports doubled and 
redoubled. Wages rose; the cost of living fell. 
Qurtkm collapsed like a pricked bubble. The work¬ 
ing diws, as a whole, seemed to have forgotten the 
spuit of Giptain Swing and King Lud, and had not 
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yet learnt that of Karl Marx. Eccn a^criculture 
managed to pay its way withfiut the assistance of the 
Com Laws—for the competition of the Canadian 
wheat fields and the ;MiddIe\Vest was not seriously felt 
during the fifties and sixties. Sutn’cying the almust 
incredible statistics of material progress, lite man in 
the street could hardly fail to conclude tha* me¬ 
chanical civilization had been justified by its fruits 
and that the Victorian social order, if not yet perfect, 
was ever}’ day and in every way getting better and 
better. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ENGLAND IX EARNEST 

T;ir',:e vrhfi wish to understand the Victorian Age, 
or the X’ictririans themselves, will be defeating their 
fi\vn purpose if they start by making the valet’s dis- 
iinct;»*tn between the hero and his achievement. The 
Dickens who is more c<.*nccrned with Maria Beadnell 
titan tite characters of his novels, the Ruskin whose 
tragedy is n« it that of social injustice but of Rose de 
it T.<ucl'e, are like the kings of fairyland, whose 
hiu'nest function it is to strut about in ermine and 
interview their daughters’ wooers. And the fairy 
tale, or Hamlet-minus-the-Prince-of-Denmark bio¬ 
graphy of So-and-so “ the Alan ”, ate not the most 
appropriate forms for the solid substance of Victorian 
history. 

To a reader who returns one of these all too human 
biographies of Victorians to the library counter, it 
must sometimes occur that something is missing that 
accounts for a difference between the Victorian Age 
and our own. Our patronage of our grandsires, 
however tolerant, however understanding, is a little 
too reminiscent of the kind of comment that private 
schoolboys pass, among themselves, on old Fatty, 
the form-master, or even—•with bated breath—on the 
Presence in the Study. After all, the Victorians did 
achieve things that make an attitude of patronage 
towards them seem a trifle lacking in humour. In 
the Crystal Palaces of some Bowdleriaied Utopia, it 
n»y be that a committee of Eminent Victorians is 
camoitly Md voluminously attempting to account 
for a certain dearth of Eminent Georgians. And the 
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GeoTfiians airrce, fo tl’.c ixtitt -f rr< cliinir.i' that the 
Great Man bu'^irtss -vtr.t 1 '.^: > i lI:ac 7.'i:r. the ,t:rcar 
Queen. It is hunt.in, if n- t vc'v o 'n.'irxir:.*, tu add 
that there never were ar" ereat nten. 

And yet \vc, th.e Gc. reians, cmr.nt iie’p fee.'np 
that the .e'l-'infs nueitt t<f K--tvvn it tixy 

are not—the veriesr py^mie.' in cwniparis'<£11 with 
ourselves. In so many Ways we have progressed 
beyond them. Our standards C'f taste and crnicism 
are indisputably higher. The veriest tyrn air.C'ng us 
can go through thxir works as a schotilmaster cj'-r- 
rects the papers shown up by his boys. If we cannot 
produce a "bickers, we sht^uld be asiiatacd to shed 
tears over Littie Xc!l, and if bit William ’'K’atson’s 
comparisi.'n with Tennyson: 

“ Here was a bard siuli outlis-e \wa all ”, 

is even m’>re .ipphcahle to the poets tT our own day 
than to those uf the last generati-m, it di‘>es ne-t need 
a poet to make merrr over the Idyl's uf tiae Prince 
Consort Arthur. In sur^x^'ing the statute of these 
giants, we cannot help feeling as if, in Tennyson’s 
ow’n 'words: 

“ What should nut have been, had ‘seen,” 

and are ready to cheer anybody w 4 o wEI infonn_us 
that these awful figures, looming through the mists 
of time, are no more than a row of superannuated 
windmills. 

Unless, therefore, we are to fall back u|»n this 
palpably disingenuous evasion of the whole dithculty, 
■we are driven to seek for some clement of genius 
which the Victorians must have possessed in_ abun¬ 
dant enough measure to compensate for their lack 
of its more obvious adornments. It is to the very 
immensity, or—if we prefer to express it so—the 
solidity of their achievement, that we must look for 
a solution. For the essential element in all gemus, 
that which distinguishes the master from the dilet- 
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tinte, :s ROthinc more nor less than the power of 
c* r.ccr.tr.ifi'-n, the abilit}' to keep any creative idea 
:n tl'c mind at a steady\vbite heat until thought is 
cr I’.vrxd h}- achievement. It is what Napoleon was 
tr.ing tu express when he dciined genius as the in- 
fr.-tc capacity f>r taking pains. He would have come 
neircr the mark had he detined it as the art of turning 
dreams into realities. Many of us have had a dream 
in which wc have imagined ourselves achieving 
mastcrpieco of art or literature, with inspired ease. 
Sertetsmes we are able to capture, on waking, some 
fragment < *£ batht >s that was the admired product of 
our alHutus. That is an extreme instance of the 
capacity ftir dreaming dreams, without any con¬ 
centration whatever for their realization. 

lo’crv race is no't to the swift, nor is it always the 
artistic temperament that fathers the greatest art. 
Wv have all of us known the youth whose lyrics or 
water-colours gave promise of a career that never got 
further than a drawing-room prettiness, while some 
more stolid-seeming competitor was bearing oflF the 
palm. It has been a perpetual subject of wonder 
that the Celtic peoples, whose very speech brims over 
intt) poetry, have yet not even been able to produce 
a SheDey or a Keats—let alone a Shakespeare. The 
deliberate and earnest Saxon excels in that faculty of 
concentration without w'hich even brilliance is of no 
avail. And so it was with the Victorians. We 
laugh them to scorn on account of their earnestness, 
and yet it is by virtue of this very earnestness that 
their greatest are sitting where so few of ours can 
aspire to soar. 

It is our custom, in making out our own case 
against the Victorians, to put our finger, with a ges¬ 
ture of triumphant finality, on the very source of 
their achievement. They were quite ludicrously 
in earnest; they took themselves with portentous 
setioasaess. They were also moraJ; and not content 
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wit’A . vr. C' '. U"i'- nv./'t ri*t*S 

do tr.c sjmt t'l t'-.cir art a':,’ 'J; -'f rru'h 

ux haw Ixxr: t;iu,.;ht !•. jx: - *.x i-r/i-t ihr'h 
of Phiiii^tinhm. ,\rd • i? 'vrd.c‘ : ''x- 

exprc5^i( »n ? .f a Ixih'-Tiux:. Ni i '' :*:■ a n'- : J Xirr. 
out, «,-r. a.r>.u'y-x. :■■ ‘x pr f itndh; ‘xtr: ; '.xxj- 

iniis with u nx,::; nxy > rfittd t’x fX' v-.-jh/'ut tl.- 
vritirx- the s. -ii!; nxn wV.h a it.< 'tal er<. n. r -r trvXJi.n*h, 
of the "breed tjf i! ;-.y, A.rd wt, xTir. t 
:s ta'i-en h:i" ace. xrt, h r..nx:*X' pr f u*'d’;. ‘'ui x\-; 
not onlv hurean pvt- nJity, but its * .utvxtd i:.px.-- 
sion in ar, tbnvcs ir dtxct pn >p' .rtbut t(. it> rx ir-b*y. 

Fi.r, if VC cor'idtr thx rrxuer ch-seb. ex ueh. 
iT.''nihty turns '-ut trj he one aspect of the sr-Vi-Tc:. n 
faciiliv of o r.ccntration. Thx' moral mar. ts he who 
is capibic of a .acentratinc has wih invinxibly 4'/n what 
he takes to be cor‘d. “ Tesjx pr-:p, Jii tcnackmi 
of purpose, is what best describes hiro-_ ^Tr.c exe¬ 
cution <(f that vast desipn on th.e roi f ( f trt M,^tinc 
Chapel, the completion'll' the Choral N.-nipb>r.y, of 
the Divine and the Human Comedy, were, in the 
highest degree, moral acts. It is not «mly the tjuan- 
tity of work that counts, but_its quality, its intensitv, 
its constancy to the highest ideal. “ Be ye perfect ” 
is the first and great commandment to everv artist, 
“ even as your Fath.er in Heaven is perfect 

Iminoral, by this reckening, will be the^wtirk tnat 
is turned out, not for its own sake, but tor uhat^tt 
■will fetch in the way c»f money < -.r reputation. 1 he 
smart journalese article that is dashed off to order; 
the sermon of conventional platitudes strung rti- 
gether; the review designed to do a ^good turn to a 
friend or to “ dust the jacket ” of a rival; the no'vel 
■vchich, instead of developing the truth of a situation, 
wrenches it to point a conventional moral—these are 
acts, not of morality, but of prostitution, whose 
heinousness must be "judged according to the com¬ 
parative value we set on'the body and the soul. 
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'I I '.j w't'iin-jt qualihcation that the Victorians 
irere n:« j’r.il would be to imply that tliey fell not far 
vhort <■£ perfection. It would, however, be true to 
say that—in so far as we can generalize about their 
dominant middle class—it did most earnestly seek 
and ensue after moralit}', according to its lights, and 
that thouglt some of these lights may have been as 
false as those hung out by wreckers, it is perhaps 
better to concentrate upon an imperfect ideal than 
to have no steady ideal at all. 

The whole training and circumstances of the middle 
class, in tl:e early part of the nineteenth century, 
were calculated to create and foster the habit of con- 
ccmrati.'/n. The stress of a competition, fierce beyond 
all precedent, kept its nose to the grindstone. Leisure 
was a luxury only to be attained by those few of its 
members who were able, and willing, to retire on 
their fortunes. And herein the middle class differed 
most from those landed gentlemen whose rents lifted 
them above all anxiety for the future, and w^ho some¬ 
times gambled away their fortunes in sheer wanton¬ 
ness. To Matthew Arnold’s sensitive, bourgeois 
soul, there was something actually distressing in the 
idea of Byron’s writing with “ the careless ease of a 
man of quality ”, but he glows with a genuine moral 
exaltation in recording the immense amount of work 
that Sainte-Beuve put into each of his Causeries. For 
Matthew Arnold and the self-helping Air. Smiles were 
caste brothers under their skin. 

Not only his environment, but his religion, pro¬ 
vided the Tm Pound Householder with schooling 
in concentration. He and his Ten Pound House did 
most emphatically serve the Lord, and the Lord was 
M great a lover of work for its own sake, as He was 
a cotttwnner of labour-wasting joy. 

“ How doth the little busy bee 
Improye each shining hour 1 ” 

wc« words that wery child was forced to remember, 
laS 
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ti'^vthvf with the i;r;^:h ,h ■ ■ / t' .. 
h.*;], the slu’^Lntd, "/>.<» irhr.hev.': " hn.iti .ind 
tactless cn.'ueh *■, ^ v- t .m * ^ I) „* t T\'„*’s 
A s for \\A<k‘y, hh cJuC-:. eh. *h. n »• 'ulJ 1 .’vc 
been precisely summ^h. up :n the .: 

“ All work and no pla? 

fuck i f h A 

which jair.es \M] r-e uld J< uhticss Ituee arucruieJ to 
“a perfect little util;.:.';.r; ph:I ) 5 nr>r.'.r'h 

The cult uf tV’, rh ^’-nn cJt det-c.’ed fr-m rs 
religious nto-irinus, and became a compel of if. own, 
on’’both s'de.s of the .\tlamic. Emerser gave it ite 
most uncompromising expression whm he imde the 
wh.oIe of human wisdom to culminate in the dictum 
that time was never lost that was spent in_ work. 
His friend, Carlyle, i? never tired c>i proclaiming the 
sanctity of work, as work, almost irrespective of its 
quality or purpose. “ Ai] work, even cottt >n spin¬ 
ning, ’is noble; work is alone noble ’’—in such w. irds 
might a master sw'eep have addressed his apprentice, 
while lighting a fire to hustle him out tjf the chimney; 
so might the sweater have retorted to the songstress 
of the shirt, with her 

" Work, weak, work. 

And die kboar never flags ...” 

“ ’'Si^ork ”, he might have quoted from the Prophet, 
“ never so Alammonish, mean, is in commurJcatic»n 
with Nature; the real desire to get Work done will 
lead one more and more to truth.”—Work, and not 
truth, being signidcantly helmeted with a capital letter. 

This cuft and practice of work, unJo\'dy as they 
might be when the object was to gather nut honey, 
but money, all the day, did nevertheless form an; 
effective discipline in concentration. It engendered 
that peculiar moral earnestness, commtin to the 
great Victorians of the middle-ciass heyday, with the 
possible exception of Disraeli. It accounts for the 

V.T.—K ^^9 
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*' Iid ", .ir.d th*trt-)uchncss of their output. It took 
:r.' r. t/un twenty years of patient and obscure re- 
itarch; tt: pnaducc vhat is perhaps the crowning 
a^Iue'.'emcnt of that aye, Tlv Origin of Species. Her¬ 
bert >p^-nccr’s SjKtlitii PriPsaplp was the work of a 
I' Tie, and invalid, lifetime. The libraiy' edition of 
RuM.'n. in tr.irty-nine huyc volumes, would make the 
readinii ak-r.e a Herculean task. But the Victorians 
revelled in •<, ast undertakings. It took Carlyle four¬ 
teen years o£ almost unimaginable drudgery to com¬ 
plete has trederkk. It was in 1862 that Browning 
embatKcd upem the task of telling the same murder 
stsyry, :n twelve long blank verse poems, from twelve 
didetepT p'Cnts of view, and it was in 1869 that the 
last » f kis four substantial volumes issued from the 
press. 

hwmetimes the task was too vast to be compre¬ 
hended in one lifetime. If Macaulay had carried out 
the plan c»f his History, at the rate it actually took 
him to write it, it has been calculated 1 that it would 
have taken him 150 odd years to complete it. An¬ 
ther similar torso is Budde’s Historj of Civilisation in 
hjsglani^ _ But the marvel is not what the Victorians 
left unfinished, but w^hat they actually accomplished. 
The itch for quick, intellectual and artistic returns was 
an accompaniment of modem progress not seriouslv 
felt before the fin de stick. 

In an age so convinced of the sanctity of labour, 
there was little corresponding to the modem demand 
tor economy of inteUectual effort. The Victorian 
£ mental digestion, and did not expect bis 

food to be dished up to him in highly spiced or tabloid 
iotm. He delighted in three-volume novels ; in set 
speeches luting for hours on end—as when Palmer¬ 
ston hdd the House spellbound from the dusk of one 
June my to the dawn of anothet; in sermons of 
prodigious length—and I remember one famous old 
^ By Mr. Cotter Mordson. 
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Dean \v:.u was rtputcii t j ^ UvH - d an 
r.*)jr; ink-adirst'faie'.'-e:^/'. .in.ir.ir. k’:rn;*y. 
AvithoU any vu’-.-ar s-.’f i-L.-aihr.!. 
potent, eTavt*. and ti.’-<.rtr‘;i dyn j,- 'v.te :')i 
mcn, divtniS tsid'r-. rtiJrdadir-, i.T.rs -oi-, jnd 
pcrson> m an}' '•or* - f-i’d.t rdv ..nJ irnaj^ncc di• ‘ 4 , 
days. B'ut d'v.-.o >, inLvi'a'r/ . ..r, ud'. ' ‘/.s nt o 

rcdi'.iikabj'c b--rid 1 h--e v.aw'L ntentor, vkrdba 
far en ear, ri:r.i.n.;'tr a *ypa i.f ..rd 

autob:nyraph;caI«‘.J yL'rtkrasn, vbr .rt ■ jra?'- n,- .r’.- 

mandi'd a*re<:yned deftrerev that wo-ulJ d!..rii".y be 
obtainadk- to-day. .Ind u-bat our yr„ri.b;reo _'"uid to 
pat up wit'; in *>.l way of nrn'.'f and pcrisbf.'k btat- 
aturc can be vaytit-]}- rcalizeii by a parcid'^f of me 
< t its rb.ics, f .r a few pence, in .1 -cc/‘nd-h-inJ k od- 
ihfip. Tbf ira-st popular of all f.’rras of mental 
pabuluni wa> proviieti by collections of scrn3on>— 
and s’uch serntons I Tltey mast be read to be 
appreciated, and the experintem b nut likciy tu be 
repeated. 

That the Victorians were morai, conscir^usiy and 
earnestly mural, to art extent scarcely to be parallekd 
before and certainly not since, will hardly be disputed. 
They were iKiculiarly rich in that facultr of cunccfp 
tration that is the 'icdispensable itjunciation of all 
morality, and under the mtiuer.ee of 2 middle-class 
Protestantism tijat afl'ceted those who believed in 
neither God nor devil, this cuncentrated enerpy of 
will "was directed to ends believed t<3 be _gc*€>d. _ 

And yet, by a curious paradox, it is just in the held 
of morals and religion that_this agc,^_thoisgb most 
voluminous, is least distinguished. ''K’ith the excep¬ 
tion of Newman, a rebel against thc^predailing^ spirit 
of his time, there is hasdly such a thing as a relighjus 
genius, though there is no lack of talented organizers 
such as '^Manning and Wiseman, Pusey and “ Soapy 
Sam ” Wilberfoice. Even the cold and formal 
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.-i.rru'i ' ftrx nr«>t rank in William Law, not to speak 
i f Bk'ike. v,’]-'jse rhvmed Eisrlasthig G/jspel penetrates 
r; ra dtxp.v intu tlx spirit of Christianity than any 
{ ,rrnal hx' h xicaJ treatise of modern times. Nor is 
tr.i'fc anyiiiinp in tiie A'ictorian Age comparable to 
tl:c ar. - A. .lie genius «if the Wesleys, nor any preacher, 
r.' -t even Spurgeon, with the compelling force of a 
Whiteiifld. Instead, we have a phenomenal output 
f>* dreary books and dreary divines, the spirit not of 
Assisi or Geneva, but of Barchester Towers. 

.\s for moralists, there is certainly Carlyle, but his 
;:rip upon the essentials of morality is so unsure that 
he IS at last reduced to bawling at the top of his voice 
ti’.at might and right are the same thing, and, in a 
somewiiat lower key, implying that the rape of Silesia 
and the Partition of Poland were by no means dis¬ 
creditable episodes in the career of a hero-king. As 
fur Ruskin, he started as a tiny boy by preaching a 
sermon on the text, “ People, be good ”, and he con¬ 
tinued to preach it for the rest of his life. But his 
moral trumpet, though sonorous, sounds a somewhat 
uncertain and inconsistent note. What moralist, of 
this age of morality, approaches the curious insight 
of Thomas Browne, or the glowing sweetness of 
Jeremy Taylor, or—in spite of his record—^the 
concentrated wisdom of Bacon’s Essays ? What 
Victorian parallels have we to; 

“ W’ho sweeps a floor as for thy name 
Makes that and the action fine,” 

or 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
, All things, both great and small,” 
or 

“Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ” ? 

llie Vktorian morality was no doubt solid and gen¬ 
uine, but it was somewhat lacking in inspiration. It 
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Its central 

w’tpin ]v»u. T,-. V/c*-'‘r r: .; >• r.'-t 

from within, but Wu' m.vr.> ft;:.* h.i .t 'i -friT.c 
imposed from I’Th -ut, T'-i. L'-tJ, -.vh p; tb.. V:c- 
torians w/'ts'-bpr^d. w:/" r.- f the ("’■ huhur'.vr.;; 
is one with Ht' chb.di.t. hut nv ■ ’ ht ‘ ’te * khr*.’?,- 
feh'i'vah, wi’'" imp*'-,.' I3:> kv, .ir.J \v,\ ue rt.;*: ns 
with men art n \t:*h ktt f'-rm.d rr.e.-'.p ' f a 

covenant or o r.*r;.cr. ide was no d* ubt .i F;/_' it, 
bur then—\vc i;.-.ow what Xhet-T'an twrvrs t aiid iv. 

If svi. ixamine a lithe nv.it tinsel;, ir.„_c dt 

(',*f the awraec re'sptctahk- chiaen, we shai’ tend ihur !♦ 
was suppf >rtd hy fvo 3 pillars, < m which was inscrihed : 

(I'l It fa't'l ht e oj : 

(2; If \ifj raust cor.-rrJt sir.s, at least ili n’t tilk ak-ut thcT,. 

The first ..f these f.ows loa’ically friitn h.th mam 
sources of Victrtrlan reiijiion'. The aristocnfic Deety 
of the eip:htecnth century had tactfully tilted the scales 
so that \ irtue slirmld be* rewarded and vice punished, 
and if the more bourgeois Lord was a Itttle uncertain 
alxmt the reward, Ilis expi<jsivc temper was suifxient 
guarantee of the punishment. Moreewer, the new 
voters of the Reformed Franchise were thoroughly 
imbued with the business instinct. What was the 
use of a virtue that did not pay? “Just”, cries 
Xlartin Tapper, “is the evetusting iatv that hath 
wedded happiness to virtue ! ” 

It is for this reason that the Victorian divines were 
so sensitive to any threat of closing or cwling Hell. 
It was not enough to do good for its cram sake; there 
must be bribes and tlireats to make virtue as mack the 
result of selfash calculation as the purchase of govern¬ 
ment stock—th.at was what a Divine Governor w*as 
for, as Paley, whose posthumous reputation as a 
moralist and theologian tvas at its height, had long 
since demonstrated. It wras also the reason that such 
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h:p< ifMncc ■«*as attached to literature, and particularly 
th:'-’--.':, hcinc of an improving nature. It would 
never dr> if dog were to have his day or Devil his due. 
If the picture of life given in contemporary novels had 
fi-r gospel among practical men, there is not 
an insurance company that would have accepted a 
client without the certificate not only of a doctor, but 
of a clergyman. Barring the few* glorious excep¬ 
tions, like Becky Sharp, bad characters have bad ends 
provided for them, and vice must never be allowed to 
have any agreeable or redeeming features. When 
Thackeray comes to treat of Her Alajesty’s royal and 
lamented Uncle George, the result is not a biography, 
but an awful w*aming. 

But here arose a difficulty, for it was another dogma 
Cif \k'ctorian morality that it w^as encouraging vice 
even to acknowledge its existence, or at any rate to 
present it vividly enough to form a lifelike image of 
it in the reader’s’mind. ' You could not be too careful 
in these matters. The old Marquis of Hertford, for 
instance, one of the last and raciest of the old Regency 
school of aristocrats, of whom a Gilbert might have 
said: 

“ To hick his lx ciid not plan. 

Bat owned Mmsdf a bad old man,” 

what was to be done with him ? He was obviously 
cut out for an awful example, but—original sin being 
w'hat it was, and marquises and snobs and lovely 
houris wffiat they were—might not a too veridied 
account of his proceedings prove the temptation of 
Saint Anthony to youths and maidens unfortified by 
Thete austerities? Thackeray does the job very 
creditably in Vanitj Fair; the Marquis of Steyne is 
an unmitigatedly disgusting old villain, and though 
we are ody allo'wed to guess vaguely at the con- 
venkiMxs incidental to his connexion with Mrs. Craw¬ 
ley, we have the most vivid possible presentation of 
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the irxnr,vfn:c**;\"- “* : KreJin;' f' ir.r 

cr'v.:nd hr M-ii'-r f'ri’vlL’/. Rx ‘rcr. T Iii-x 

rr.i.it (i hr. tlh-rv r.- '.e':-*-'. rrt’rT.^' 

rr.)(T*; thar a rrr> -** t ■*. xr i-hr, r, * '■•• ' 

If'tte Br-*nN-"--'vh r'.x'. l.' •■'.•;*:• 

I'cin.: the * r’.'iT,;;! ■ T'’,:..:;;.:./’■ ?. ..•'-.•'i.r-- 

liken r::r. t" .. !krr-rA"' A ..'k 
Cnarl'r'eN r-r, tr..i-Nrr lix .- r. ' r .nr; r.,:*. 
the c-L? f .t Ke; nrxr. 

Tht .ul'-’tct -t h't' rxi-.r', 

beer, i ’hA,, ,,.'er.r r.i-u. 'l/ere r..' .. rre 

%vLtn iYek-'.nrxr '.ui rrb’inj "'rf r:u;cun : r.-e 
inetTark r^i'r.c"-Ln: ' f ft .pL -n Parran 
wv.f' IrJ :r. d.c.nt linipefr 'vaat rhe-. caitci rhe 
iirib. ’ ' >f t -lir t.urc-P hard rhtre v.:crc suece'^'ful 
rebels, even ;n iiteratarc. burtces iueceedtd tlir« .uph 
f>ut in nuintJ-inink’ - rich lc\el r.f c a^■.ent^^ and 
sexual fcnkncss, withnu? the :ta^^ atten'p^ at ixinc 
improving. But t'’<en tne piicc for tne sporting' 
novel vcjs along wiib Kfk'V ufe in the sn'.i ■.king-room 
—if any—<iut of the urbeial reach • it the ladies. But 
Disraeli, who did write for_thc drawing-ri.om, and^ 
was far less the spiritual Ciiiid of .\bfabana than pi 
Bvrem, dared even to present old Lo_rd_Hema*rd in 
the not wholly unattractive colours < b‘ life. X< >r did 
Tcnnvson himself shrink fre-m e.vpluiting a by r.o 
means cdifving lecend of the seduction csf a doddering 
old imeic'ism by a cc/mpetent young harlot, duly 
cicscril>Cii ss sucIi* 

But making all allowances, A'ictorian morality did, 

„ to an extent inconceivable nowadays, repose up-n the 
I ostrich-like faith that you could best conquer evil by 
i shutting your eyes to its existence. More important 
j than the'truth'itself was the purity, or rather the 
! respectability, of fainiiy life. And the family was a 
rigidly closed circle, presided over by the Lord, 'and 

1 Though 1 have heard of the “fcosoms” of chickens in the 
most refined, English dining-rooms. 
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Iv‘> dcpun-. the Paterfamilias, and into that circle not 
tire least suggestion of evil, or carnal affection, or any- 
tl’inc unrefined "w-as allowed to penetrate. It was on 
exactly the same principle that the prince, in Edgar 
Allan Poe’s stot}', isolated himself with all his courtiers 
and seri'ants in a well-provisioned palace castle, while 
the Red Death was wasting the countryside. Even 
Shakespeare, though the recipient of unmeasured 
adulation, must be thoroughly scrubbed and dis¬ 
infected by the Reverend Air. Bowdler, before being 
allowed to pass the guard and stand in the presence 
of the Young Person. * 

A passionate morality would never have suffered 
these limitations. Christ, as the Pharisees had not 
been slow to point out, was entirely oblivious to 
respectability. But the Victorian standard of right¬ 
eousness approached much more nearly to that of the 
Pharisees than that of Christ. It was a genuine and 
potent discipline, but it fell just short of bemg passion¬ 
ate. “ Respectable ” was, in fact, the word by which 
It may best be described, and it was a reign of respect¬ 
ability that the middle-class triumph imposed upon 
scKiety. Not the proudest nobleman could have 
rebuked an insult to his order with more unforced 
dignity thm Afr. Brownlow, in Olmr Twist, in ven- 
tiuing to inquire the name of the magistrate “who 
offers a gross and unprovoked insult to a respectable 
perron As an ideal of life, Victorian respectability 
with ail ity limitations, must be owned, when judged 
by Its fruits, to be at least worthy of respect. 

It IS easy for us, with our more accommodating 
$tandards, to see the chinks in the armour of righteous- 
ms wherewith our grandsires encased themselves. 
It IS im easy for us to realke its strenrfi. If the 
accepted moral code was imperfect, lac&g in pro- 

account of Judah’s sons and 
““der the most 
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the cult of the double bed 

i-« chanced to broach the subject of morality 

in the fifties, you would probably have been informed^ 
m no uncertain terms, that such subjects were not 
Ascmsed m refeed society. For then! as nwl moS 
people associated the teord tidth that branch of con 

shM. re* *e si^al life of *e an^ 
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-dd be true to say Iftfe omt j' 
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True to their instiact of concentrating on immediate 
necessities and ignoring deeper issues, the Victorians 
■were careful to invest the marriage chamber with a 
taboo of absolute secrecy. Gone was the time when 
the bridal bed had been covered with flowers, and the 
guests had escorted the happy pair in triumph thither. 
That room was now the Holy of Holies in the vast 
temple of middle-class domesticity. AU ways led 
thither. Paterfamilias toiled, wages were kept down 
and. rents screwed up, in order that an economic 
basis might be provided for the business of refined 
propagation, and the most attractive partner secured. 
“ Mamma ” toiled and intrigued, with indefatigable 
zeal, that she might see the last of her brood of 
daughters pass beyond her ken and authority into 
the Unmentionable. To attain this consummation, 
innocent Flora exposed a virginal bosom, and pinched 
and expanded her contour to hint at charms that 
nature never owned. To provide a safety-valve for 
masculine animal instincts, that were not allowed to 
exist save behind those portals of silence, an outer 
darlcness was provided, peopled by beings whose 
very existence it would have been unrefined for Flora 
to have suspected, and into which Charles and 
Reginald faded away at discreet intervals. 

It was the same with fiction. The happy ending 
was the one in which the chamber door closed, for the 
first time, behind the hero and heroine. “ Further ”, 
as Mr. Robert Montgomery would have said, “ the 
red and raging eye of imagination is forbidden to pry 
And yet one wonders, sometimes, how beings so 
apparently devoid of fleshly passion as the heroes 
and heroines of most Victorian novels could ever 
have effected the transition from courtship to parent¬ 
hood. It has been asserted that the Brownings— 
two of the greatest lovers, in all conscience, that ever 
lived—-never saw each other naked. Evidence on 
such a point must be hard to collect, and the state- 
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ment itself tazy conceivably bave originated in a 
eduction from an article of Victorian faith, that the 
Hdy of Holies is as proper within as without 

T propriety 

netended. Once the goal was attamed and the door 
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eighteenth-centuty aristocracy had been inclined to 
see something a littie vulgar in too strenuous a domes¬ 
ticity. But the middle class flaunted its domesticity 
in the light of day, and imposed its standards on the 
country as soon as it got into the saddle. 

The cult of the home was all-pervading. It was 
the theme of unlimited sentimentality. No song 
more exactly hit off the taste of the time than “ Horn, 
smet home”. Elria Cook defied the whole world 
to blame her for loving an old arm-chair. Tennyson 
moved countless readers to tears with the story of a 
marital tiff healed over a child’s grave. Mrs. Hemans 
gave a highly coloured account of the homes of 
England, from the “ stately homes ”, with their 
proper accompaniment of ancestral trees, deer, swans, 
and streams, to the cottage homes where 

Fearless . . . the lowly sleep 

As the bird beneath their eaves.” 

It is a time when Family Prayers, Family Bibles, 
Family Shakespeares, Household Words, Home Chat, 
Home Notes, Family This, and Home That, are 
constantly en evidence. And humour, instead of 
running to the mock heroic, as in the previous century 
of classical tradition, now goes to the kitchen and 
the nursery for its sustenance. Even Ruskin, who 
was inclined to look on all humour with grave sus¬ 
picion, quite purred over his Rose’s nickname for 
him of Saint Crumpet, and Herbert Spencer’s awful 
and solitary attempt at a joke was on the subject of 
chops. Thackeray was no doubt considered irre¬ 
sistibly funny when he described a lady’s court dress as 
being tritnmed with bouquets of Brussels sprouts, and 
that of her mother as having a muffb for a stomacher. 
Indeed, it was a safe lead for a would-be funny ma n 
to introduce some such word as muffin, crumpet, 
onion, caudle, pap, warming-pan or rolling-pin, into 
his discourse, for success to be assured. Parody was 
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largely a mechanical grind of interlarding romance, 
of the high-flown kind so popular in the drawing¬ 
room, with those humble, necessary terms. 

To preserve the home intact, in all its purity and 
sanctity, was, then, an object of supreme importance 
in the eyes of the Victorians, and it is merely boorish 
to twit them with cant for accepting the logical 
consequences of their behef. To be fruitful and 
multiply, in spite of the teachings of Mr. Malthus, 
was a sacred duty. That was what the marriage 
union was originally for, and that, too, what the Holy 
of Holies, the marriage chamber, was for. Though 
it would have been violating a taboo to have said so, 
there was probably not a parent in the cormtry who 
would not, in his or her heart of hearts, have approved 
Mr. Shaw’s description of marriage, as combining 
the maximum of temptation with the maximum of 
opportunity. The double bed, Otherwise so obviously 
inconvenient, is a silent witness to its truth. By the 
strange inversion of propriety that reigned behind 
closed doors, any suggestion of substituting two beds 
for one would have been regarded as not very nice. 
There are old-fashioned people, even to-day, who 
have not wholly cast' oflF this prejudice. 

But the marriage union meant more to the Vic¬ 
torians than a mere partnership in breeding. The 
bond between husband and wife was held by them to 
be of the most inviolable and sacred intimacy, rising 
above fleshly passion as the flower rises above the 
manured earth in which it strikes its roots. It was 
—to adapt a phrase of Burke’s—a partnership in 
every virtue and in all perfection. Had the Vic¬ 
torians been habituated to the jargon of the latest 
psychology they would have said that carnal aflFections 
were meant to be sublimated. Passion was in their 
view necessary to life, as food is necessary, but the 
life is more than meat, and food, when it has left 
the plate, is like passion that has passed the stage of 
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courtship, to be digested ia a decent obscurity. For 
decency is not necessarily hypocritical. The Vic¬ 
torians might have pleaded that their reticence about 
sex was no more misplaced than the desire^ of the 
Greek dramatist to get his killing done “ off ”. The 
modern flaunting of passion and sex-appeal would 
have struck them as not only wicked, but vulgar. 
To be carnally minded is death. 

Nor may we plausibly tax them with cant because 
they put a more serious emphasis than is fashionable 
nowadays upon marital constancy. Their ^shades 
might retort with a rather obvious “ tu quoque upon 
the right we are in the habit of claiming to the uncon¬ 
ditional fulfilment of our personalities. The Vic¬ 
torians believed that passions ought to be under 
control, and that self-sacrifice is better than self- 
indulgence. The marriage vow was not to be lightly 
broken—to do so was to incur the guilt of treason. 
There is no more popular target for tnockm satne 
tban the Arthur of Tennyson’s Guinevere. _ The awrui 
sternness with which the King rebukes his unfairly 
consort, and the solemnity of his forgiveness, strike 
the average commentator as the pose of a priggisn 
old cuckold. And yet to judge thus is to show a 
complete ignorance of the Victorian point of view. 

A&iur certainly takes himself and his mission as 
seriously as men of Tennyson’s time were accustomed 
to do. He was like Thomas Arnold, like 
like Lord Shaftesbury, a moral idealist, and ms ideal 
was surely one of the noblest ever propounded, one 

of Christian knighthood “breaking the heathen , 

of truth, of honour, of service,_ of chastity, and of 
“the maiden passion for a maid , as the spur to 

’ “ HigL thouglits, and amiable woids,_ 

And couitliness, and the desire of feme, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

It was aU this that Guinevere had undermined by her 
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surrender to that most compelling of lovers. Sir 
Lancelot du Lake. ’ 

“ Then came thy shameful sin with Lancelot; 

Then came the sin o£ Tristram and Isolt: 

Then others. . . 

with sin’s nemesis. 


“ Sword and fire. 

Red ruin and the breaking up of laws. 

The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea.” 


^e illicit indulgence of passion was, in fact, sin, and 
its wages death—death, in this instance, to the whole 
fabric of Christian civilization that the hero-king 
had buht up. The modem point of view, that moral 
codes are like the proverbial laws of Ireland, and 
that passion is only guilty when repressed, may Nairn 
to be more advanced, or—what is often the same 
tog—more primitive, than that of the Victorians. 
But It IS hard to pour scorn upon poor Arthur for not 
havmg anticipated, or reverted to, it. 

Carlyle had shown a more than Tennysonian 
austerity in endorsing that of Dante towards Paolo 
Jrfancesca: 


Sttange to think; Dante was the friend of this 
poor Francesca s father; Francesca herself ma y have 

^ innocent little 

cMd. Jnnmte pity, yet also infinite rigour of law : 
iLis so Nature is ^de; it is so Dante discerned that 
^e was made.^ What a paltry notion is that of his 
Dmm Comedjs bemg a poor impotent terrestial 
hbel; putting those into Hell upon whom he could 

^ if ever pity, 

woo i tnother s, was in the heart of any man, it 
was in Dante s. But a man who does not know 
iigour cannot pity either. His very pity wiU be 
coldly, egoistic—sentimentality or little better.” 
he Victorians could not conceive of a happy 
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ending to vice. It might be possible, by a hetoic 
stretch of toleration, to extend Christian pity to the 
fallen but repentant feir, but to suggest that forbidden 
fruit coTxld produce anything but violent indigestion 
would have been to constitute oneself an enemy of 
society. If a wife left her husband, it was assumed 
that this could only be with a blackguard of the deepest 
dye and the longest Dundrearys, who would shortly 
abandon her, penniless, to the Thames or the school¬ 
room. The classic instance of this is East Ejnne. 
In 'Eleak House, though Lady Dedlock is allowed to 
flourish for awhile, it is only that the justice of the Lord 
and Dickens may fall on her more awfully in the end. 
Wherever you look, whether in fiction, or journalism, 
or melodrama, you find not the least shadow of doubt 
that punishment follows the violation of sexual 
taboos—at any rate by the female—as inevitably as 
night follows day. If you want the view of the 
sixties in a nutshell, it may be studied in the first 
series of Echo cartoons, one of which is called Ehe 
Husband’s Friend, in which the tragic story is depicted, 
starting with the innocent girl, dandling, under the 
approving glances of her father, a brother hardly 
larger than her chignon, and proceeding, through 
philandering, elopment by the “ Night Mail North , 
and divorce, to the final scene on the parapet of the 
New Embankment: 

“ Thus in her misery murmured one, for whom 

The happiness of life had utter end. 

Say, to what fate would rigorous justice doom 
Her husband’s friend ? ” 

Such was the stern side of Victorian family life, 
and that it could be not only stern, but ugly and cruel, 
is not to be denied. Poor Lady Ward was certaiifly 
not the only wife who found that the Holy of Holies 
was a nightly torture chamber, from which &e only 
escape was mto the outer darkness of social rum. 
The bride in Eockslej Hall, dutifully tender to a boorish 
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husband, was piobably typical of thousands. Mote- 
over, the Loid, still btooding upon the peccadillo of 
the first woman, was inclined to claim as His due a 
certain amount of suffering from aU the succeeding 
ones. When anesthetics first came in, there were 
many husbands, and even some doctors, who were 
as much scandalized at the idea of mitigating the 
agonies of childbed, as a Carthaginian priest might 
have been at that of painting the hands of Moloch 
instead of red-heating them for the reception of 
infants. And however romantically chivalrous a 
husband might be in other ways, he was the most 
austere taskmaster in exacting the punctual succession 
of children that so often overtaxed his wife’s strength, 
and brought on premature age, or death. 

But there is no reason to believe that there was 
any general desire on the part of women to shirk this 
essential of what was then conceived to be their duty. 
The Queen herself set the example, and there is 
something heroic in her submitting, amidst all the 
cares of state, to be the bearer of nine children. If 
it was improper to talk about these obligations of 
marriage, it would have been grossly improper to 
default from them, and the woman who a ttempted to 
do so would certainly have got short shriftfromher sex. 

But if there was austerity in the Victorian con¬ 
ception of the marriage bond, there was a deep and 
compensating tenderness. Never was there a time, 
in European history, when married love was held in 
such honour, or when it was the theme of such lofty 
idealism. Mixed with this idealism there was natur¬ 
ally a great deal of bathos and not unpleasing sentiment 
of the Darby and Joan order, as in the following verse, 
from an old lExonomist v 

“Though moining’s early splendour 
May rapture’s thriU impart. 

The vesper hour, more tender. 

Sinks deeper in the heart. ... 
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E’en age^s weary weather 

Inspires no thought of gloom. 

In hearts that share together 

Hopes of bliss beyond the tomb.” 

To pass from the sentimental to the sublime, there 
was never a more splendid pasan of Love triumphant 
over Death than Browning’s lines to his dead wife, 
beginning: 

“ O lyric Love, half angel, and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire 1 ” 

A more serene and philosophic note is struck by 
Coventry Patmore’s 

“ Why, having won her, do I woo ? ” 

and his contrast of wedded love with other human 
affections, that cloy with satiety: 

“ But truly my delight was more 

In her to whom I’m bound for aye 
Yesterday than the day before. 

And more to-day than yesterday.” 

No less lofty analogy will suffice Patmore for wedded 
love, than that of Christ for the Church. 

He was, in fact, the very high-priest of the Vic¬ 
torian Hymen, and Mr. Max Beerbohm is hardly 
caricaturmg him when he represents him on one knee 
before the Rossettis, vehemently preachiag that “a 
teapot is not worshipful for its form and colomr, but 
as a sublime symbol of domesticity”. With an 
earnestness, humourless even for his age, he was 
almost capable of doing so, and certainly the sermon 
could hardly have been more funny than large portions 
of his poetry, in which he is so imbued with the 
sanctity of the domestic commonplace that he does 
not recoil from such lyric heights as : 

“ I rode to see 

The churcb-testoimgs ; lounged awMle, 

And met the Dean; was asked to tea. 

And found their cousin, Frederick Gtaham, 

At Honor’s side”; 
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and a modern reader may be more inclined to laugh 
than to cry over the delightful idyll—^Patmore’s own 
favourite—describing an engaged couple’s idea of a 
perfect afternoon’s enjoyment: 

“ To-day, the mother gave 
To urgent pleas, and promise to behave 
As she -were there, her long-besought consent 
To trust Amelia with me to the gtave 
'Where lay my once-betrothed, MiUicent,” 

an idyll that is punctuated by the penetrating, but 
une:q)ectedly cynical observation: 

"For dear to maidens are their rivals dead.” 

We must dig deep and sift patiently for the gold 
amid the churchyard soil of Patmore’s poems, and it 
is not "wholly inappropriate that the philosopher 
bard of Victorian love should also be the producer 
of so much Victorian bathos, for the two are not 
infrequently found in conjunction. 

To most people the proof of the pudding will not 
be the menu, but the eating, and it can hardly be 
denied that the married lives of Victorians were, in 
an extraordinary number of instances, crowned with a 
happiness that no dreams of romance could have 
surpassed. We have already referred to the Brown¬ 
ings, who lived an even greater poem than any they 
wrote. Whatever differences there were between 
Gladstone and Disraeli, there was none in the un¬ 
ruffled harmony of their domestic relations. Disraeli 
had married an elderly, eccentric, and moneyed widow, 
but—supreme Romantic as he was—he achieved 
his supreme romance in that union. “If he had 
the chance .again ”, the old lady proudly replied to 
some impertinent suggestion that her Dizzy had done 
so for her money, “ he woffld do it for love”. And 
where is there a more charmiag spectacle than that 
of the two aged Gladstones, when they happened 
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to be feeling specially bappy, waltzing round the 
room chorusing: 

“ A ragamufiSa husbaad and a rantipoling wife. 

We’ll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and downs ot 
life I” 


Sir Robert Peel may be classed among the first 
genuine Victorians by nothing mom certainly than 
his home life. Awkward and ungenid as he appeared 
to the world, he had no reserves with Ins Julia, as 
his many affectionate letters to her bear witness. On 
the morning that he met with his fatal accident, he 
was just about to mount his horse, when he called 
her to him, and said: “Julia, you are not gomg 
without wishing me good-bye, or saying those sweet 
words ‘ God bless you ’ So, all unknowing, she 
pronounced the closing benediction of their love. 

John Stuart Mill, who might weU have had the last 
spark of human feeling crushed out of him by his 
fearful education, and who was so coldly logical to 
outward seeming, could yet rise almost to poetty in 
recording: his too brief union with the widow ot his 
friend Taylor. “ For seven and a hdf years Aat 
blessing was mine; for seven and a halt only. 
could say nothing that could describe, even m me 
faintest manner, what that loss was and is. But 
because I know she would have wished it, I endeavour 
to make the best of what life I have left,^d to 
on for her purposes with such d i min ished sttength 
as can be derived from thoughts of her, and com¬ 
munion with her memoty.”® • 

But of aU the many triumphs of married love that 
the Victorian Age affords, none is more conspiraous 
than that of Victoria herself, and her beloved Prince 
Albert Most people would have augured lU ±rom the 
masterfultoneaWtedby the young Sovereign m her 

1 Privafe Letfers of Sir Bj)bert Peel, p. 288. 

2 pp- 240-iv 
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engaged cortespondence, but once mamed, she soon 
elected to submit herself, with queenly humility, to 
the influence of one who, though a foreigner, was 
endowed with all the high seriousness of purpose 
and chastity of life that ihe Victorians most prized. 
Those who can derive food for ridicule from her 
touching constancy to his memory throughout her 
long widowhood—even to the extent of having his 
room kept exactly as if he were alive—are not to be 
envied. 

“Foi love is strong as death. . . . 

Many waters cannot quench love. 

Neither can the floods drown it.” 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE VICTORIAN WOMAN 

Modem discoveries, in the tealm of mind and 
spitit, often consist in the invention of a new woid 
to define what has been known and practised for 
generations. Auto-suggestion is one of these dic¬ 
tionary parvenus. The Victorians knew nothing of 
the word, but they were convinced exponents of the 
thing. They believed that if they wanted anything 
to be true, they must ^o on pretending that it was 
true. There were certain moral archetypes to which 
reality had got to conform. • . , ^ . 

The British soldier, for instance, of the Crimea 
and Mutiny, had got to stand for a hero of the most 
improving order, a leonine type—^in the memeval 
sense—with a strong infusion of Protestant Christian¬ 
ity. That British soldiers should ever show an 
unwillingness to rush into the jaws of death because 
“ somebody ” continued to blunder—^though _tms 
ceitainly happened at the Redan ^that the Btitish 
soldiers’ drunken propensities, as more _than_ once 
during the Mutiny, should threaten to bring msaster 
out of victory, these things were as unmentionable 
as the possibility that any woman might have a tem¬ 
peramental aversion to children. AndtheVirtorims, 

to do them justice, knew just how far to go with their 
pretending. That the soldier was a hero was no 
ieason for denying him the privilege of bemg lashed 
to the triangle and tortured, or for trasting 1^ m a 

responsible ex-service job, and yety H^e for impmv- 

ing the iohuman conditions of his daily hie. ine 
eiSployer, the inn-keeper, the mother of any good- 
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look™ weoch might have been more inclined to 
echo WeilmMon s scum of the earth ” as a descrin- 
tion of those heroes with whom they might be broue-bt 
mto personal contact. But not one of them wof Id 
have seen_ anything incongruous in going wild with 
Tennysoman enthusiasm over the spectacle of a 
cavalry brigade gratuitously offering itself as a target 
for artillery, though it would have required extra- 
ordmary strength of character and skill lx horseman¬ 
ship for any individual soldier to have shirked his 
part in that act of criminal lunacy. 

And yet the efficacy of auto-suggestion is on 
scientific record, and it was perhaps a good thinv ffi 
Ae long run, that the whole nation, frSm the Queen 

should have accepted the civilkn?ard" 

and 

Sdihrl tr^omrthtv^^^ fact’^that 

at Scutari plaved nn oi ^ m the hospital 

the part assigiid them 

less than in the rlf/jtrr; * ^ ctowded wards, no 

Mes found 

Wc We gMtlemen. 

clear what the Victorian to make it 

towards the realitv nnf- A^^as likely to be 

home. It vas of the barracks, but of the 

interested observation ^ be one of dis- 

Victorianvfew T^f hi the 

tt so. The n^tio^ t^reforc 

must so think of thp fortuU ’ tvould be saved, 

tnoral atcheLes correc 

OTes. As there TO a miUtoy fiction. 
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so there must be an elaborate and sacred family 
fiction, which faith would crown with reality. 

Accordingly the Victorians got to work with the 
strenuous evocation of types. We know these types 
only too well. We have probably seen them in a 
purer form on the stage, and in the mirror held up 
to the past by present-day journalism, than the Vic¬ 
torian ever saw them in real life. In fact, if it were 
not irreverent, we might even suspect the Victorians 
of having accomplished the highly improper feat of 
pulling their posterity’s legs. There is that portent¬ 
ous figure of the Paterfamilias, the tyrant and terror 
of his family, whom our fancy naturally endows with 
a submissive and henlike wife; there is the even 
more submissive daughter, with her tendency to 
faint and her virginal simplicity, a type invariably 
contrasted, by no means to its advantage, with another 
—scarcely to be described as moral—^labelled “the 
modern girl ”. 

And, in passing, we may be permitted to express 
our surprise that, even accepting these types as 
genuine, that drawn of the modern girl should be 
so much in favour. A girl devoid of tenderness or 
any unselfish trait, whose solitary intellectual interest 
is in sex-problems, who is brutally rude to her parents 
and indecently frank in her intercourse with men, 
who ruins her constitution with gin and her com¬ 
plexion with cosmetics, whose plastered lips are foul 
with oaths, and who has probably parted with her 
virginity in a week-end cottage at the age of eighteen 
—^this journalese paragon would seem, in many 
ways, a questionable improvement even on poor, 
silly Flora. Let me hasten to add that so many 
modern girls seem to have got into the novels and 
newspapers, that there are hardly enough left over 
to stock a small and self-advertising coterie of pluto¬ 
crats. But one trembles to think what would happen 
to any contributor to a society journal, who let it 
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out that there are houses in Mayfair entirely innocent 

^ ^ greater number of 
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blandly the commonplaces about the Victonan woman 
are perhaps too much biased subconsciously by a 
version so favourable to modem self-esteem, to 
test their theory very severely. If they did, it is 
possible that they might find a certain difficulty in 
making all the facts hang together. We are, for 
instance, perpetually having it drummed in upon us 
that the Victorian woman, compared with the modern 
variety, was hopelessly inferior physically and in¬ 
tellectually, her status relatively servile, and her use¬ 
fulness boxinded by such futilities as working cross- 
stitch—though even this, one would imagine, was no 
less productive an occupation than the cutting of 
divots. How does this square with the fact that 
the mid years of the nineteenth century in England 
were graced by the most brilliant galaxy of feminine 
genius that has adorned any age or country ? Where, 
even beneath the beams of the Roi Soleil or amid the 
glitter of the Quattrocento, will you find such a 
conjunction as that of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
the two great Brontes, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Christina Rossetti, Florence Nightingale, Octavia 
Hill and—^many would be inclined to add—^the Queen 
herself? Would any candid apologist for modern 
feminity, with its votes and emancipation, undertake 
to produce a contemporary list to compare with it ? 
To put one down in black and white would be so 
cmel as to fall not far short of libel on the selected 
champions. 

And then, again, ate not we apt to fix our attention, 
a little too exclusively, on those darlings in poke 
bonnets and crinolines, who look so charming in 
the drawings of Leech ? Flora we know—or, hke 
Flora’s Charles, flatter ourselves we know—but how 
about Flora’s mamma ? She is an equally conspicuous 
figure in the cartoons and literature of the time, and a 
great deal harder to square with our notions of Vic¬ 
torian womanhood. And behind that formidable 
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figure looms one more formidable still, that of 
Mamma-in-law, before whom the doughtiest husband 
must perforce bow his crest. 

There is nothing in the fact or fiction of the time 
to suggest that the usual pose of the wife in the 
daguerreotype, looting down with an expression of 
meek devotion into the face of her seated lord, is 
more than an ironic travesty. At Barchester Palace 
there is probably preserved a portrait of Bishop’ 
Proudie and his wife in just that attitude. But, if 
we may trust the pages of Pmi:b, or almost any novel 
of the time, husbands were more inclined to be hen¬ 
pecked than tyrannous. There was, of course, a 
good deal of give and take, according to temperament. 
The Victorian marriage chamber must often have been 
a battle-ground, in which dire woe was the lot of the 
vanquished. The Reverend Theobald Pontifex, in 
Tbe Way of All Flesh, did, we know, “ kill his cat ” 
on the first evening of the honeymoon, and even 
Mr. Caudle himself, when, on the death of his redoubt¬ 
able first consort, he marrtyd Miss Prettyman, con¬ 
trived to set up as a domestic bully, though he proved 
a much less accomplished and convincing nagger 
than Ms at last silent Margaret. And we have, in 
real lue, one or two classic upholders of the Fairchild 
traMtion-—the Reverend Patrick Bronte, for example, 
^d Jvty. Barrett, who became, in Ms own despite 
father-m-law to Robert Browning. Both these 
champions of masculimty were fortified by intimate 
association with the Lord, and Mrs. Bronte was as 
feeUe-bqdtyd as Mrs. Barrett seems to have been 
feeble-spirited. 

The methods of the female tyrant are more subtle, 

record. She does not 
fire off blimderbusses at doors, like Mr. Bronte— 

It is part of her iromcal technique, as exemplified by 

flip Caudle, to maintain her pose of 

the poor defenceless woman. No shorthand reporter 
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has ever been invited to be present at a curtain lecture, 
that unremitting, persistent process of will-breaking 
that must have made the double bed a veritable 
nightly rack to many a lord and master. As from 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, so from that double 
bed of respectability, no cry is permitted to penetrate 
to the outer world. The victor does not blazon forth 
her triumph nor the vanquished protest his shame. 
So that we have admittedly only indirect evidence to 
go upon. 

That supplied by fiction is overwhelming. One 
would imagine that the interpreters of daily life would 
have been naturally biassed—especially those of 
them who were of the male sex—^in favour of so 
eminently proper an accompaniment of marriage 
as the subjection of woman. But the facts were 
evidently too strong. You can hardly find a Vmch 
without some joke about the hen-pecked husband. 
That Bishop Proudie was not unique in his domestic 
status is evident from an incident, depicted by Leech, 
of the awful prelate demanding of the “ buttons ”, 

“ Wretched boy, who is it that sees everything that 
we do, and before whom even I am but as a crushed 
worm ? ” and receiving the reply, 

“The missus, my lord.” 

The Caudles have their successors in the Naggletons. 

Dickens has left us a veritable portrait gallery of 
masterful wives. Mrs. Wilfer, Mrs. Mantalini, Mrs. 
Joe Gargery, Mrs. Squeers, Mrs. Bumble, Mrs. 
McStinger, are hardly the types one would take of 
poor defenceless creatures. Thackeray has contri¬ 
buted “ The Campaigner ” and Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
and Disraeli his gentle, but all-managing. Duchess 
of Bellamont. Meredith may have pleaded for the 
emancipation of women, but we should like to have 
seen the tyrant hardy enough to have got much 
change out of one of his average female characters 
—-Diana, for example, or Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkin- 
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son. Indeed, we are positively naoved to sympathy 
by the fate of that ill-starred egotist. Sir Wdloughby 
Patterne, tossed contemptuously by Miss Durham 
into the arms of Clara, and by Clara precipitated 
grovelling at the feet of Letitia Dale. 

The sheik type of lover had to wait upon female 
emancipation for his emergence. No Victorian lady 
would have condescended to that charming appeal, 

“ Treat me rough, kid, treat me rough I ” 

The sheik’s solitary predecessors are the creation of 
two maiden sisters. But then we cannot help sus- 
pectmg th^ Mr. Rochester, like Mr. Caudle, was 
§ pff on a convenient victim an inferioritv 
complex implanted by that Creole wife of his in the 
days of her sanity As for Heathcliff, some critics 
have seen in him the mirror of Emily Bronte’s own 
^eless sod, and, m any case, he had his peer in 

we do not thmk, to put it mildly, that the gentleman 

SJSZZtl ^ 
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wlio had the appearance of ruling the roost. As 
the bailiff of a certain large estate is said to have 
remarked of his employers : 

“ I can always get over Charlie, but I can’t do 
nothing with Carrie.” 

The supreme representative of this order of Vic¬ 
torian old ladies was the Queen herself, with her 
iimate though not unkindly dignity. Though the 
remark is generally misunderstood, as applying to 
some harmless joke, I have good reason for beheviug 
that her famous “ we are not amused ” was really 
an annihilating snub of an excursion into the risque 
at her dinner table. It is impossible to beheve that 
anybody can ever have dared to take a liberty with 
her. But then, with which of those Victorian old 
ladies would the brightest young person, or even 
the most pompous old husband, have dared to over¬ 
step the line? 

There comes back to me, out of those now remote 
nineties, the memory of a certain dinner party, annually 
iuflicted on such of the local clergy and their wives 
as were above the suspicion of ritualistic leanings. 
On this particular occasion the monotony of the 
subsequent round game was broken by a distiuguished 
legal luminary, who happened to be staying in the 
house, uttering a loud gasp, and falling back in his 
chair with the announcement, “ This is the beginning 
of the end I ” But the resultant consternation was 
allayed as quickly as it had arisen, by the great man’s 
wife, who was engaged in an elderly rubber, calmly 
commanding, without rising from her chair : 

“Pray do not take any notice of him. He has 
only over-eaten himself.” 

That was the Victorian old lady of real life, self- 
contained, not to say self-important, to an extent 
hardly conceivable to-day. And remember. Flora, 
of the forties—clinging, submissive little Flora— 
was one and the same person as Great Aunt Florrie, 
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of pious but fotmidable memoty. Even the most 
inveterate believer in the Victorian legend must 
sometimes ask himself how this startling transition 
was ever effected, how the Victorian girl, as we 
visualize her, ever turned into the Victorian old ladv 
as we knew her—^n evolution far less credible than 
any associated with name of Darwin, who never 
ejected the leopard to change his spots in the course 
of one lifetme. And how, for that matter, did the 
Victorian daughter effect the even more abrupt 
transition mto the Victorian mamma? Can it be 

‘deceived in Flora, and 
So^?^ creature was, in faa, a romantic 


if? account for yet another transition 

—that of the Victorian girl child into Flora Bv 

cSe^^r Victorian 
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believe that Flota succeeded in putting oflF her nature 
■when she put up her hair ? 

To this extent she changed—that she put away 
childish things and entered upon the responsibilities 
of womanhood. And we ought to realize how grave, 
in the eyes of the Victorians, these responsibilities 
were. For in an age that would otherwise have rxin 
wholly to materialism, women were the guardians of 
the refinements and graces of life. We have already 
compared their position with that of the monks and 
nuns in the Dark Ages. Their standards were formal 
and imperfect, and their refinement lent itself, not 
infrequently, to such satire as that embodied in 
Dickens’s Mrs. General, with her recipe for giving a 
correct, aristocratic form to the lips by the words, 
“ Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prisms ”. But 
it was better that there should be even that standard 
of refinement than none at all. 

The young lady appears to have been fully con¬ 
scious of her dignity, and her tone towards her 
brothers was less inclined to be submissive th^n 
censorious, the ironical “ shr ” being employed a 
good deal in rebuking their supposed lapses from 
good breeding. Even speech had to be carefully 
pruned, long words being preferred to short—thus 
governesses were reputed to prescribe “narrative” 
as an obligatory substitute for “ tale ”. At the same 
time Flora was expected to be skilled in as many 
kinds of “ accomplishments ” as her parents could 
afford to get her taught. 

Victorian accomplishments are seldom mentioned 
nowadays, except in a tone of pitying or amused 
contempt. This pose is singularly disingenuous on 
the part of those whose business it is to extol the 
glorious freedom of the modern young woman, whose 
accomplishments—^by their account, at any rate- 
lie more in the direction of terrorizing pedestrians 
on the high road and compounding symphonies on 
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the theme of gin. Indeed, the Joy Flappetton of 
Miss Mai Fair in the newspapers are distinguished 
by nothing so much as their flaunting contempt of 
brains. If one of them is told of a famous con¬ 
ductor, she win ask what tram he is on. F she visits 

a solicitor—an extremely probable contingency_ 

she will twit him with the dullness of his library and 
suggest p Edgar WaUace or two. Poor Flora, ’with 
her music, her water-colours, her fancy needlework 
her fretwork carpentry and poker work, may surely 
claim to have been as attractive, and even as useful a 
member of society. 

But we are always being told that these accomplish¬ 
ments were quite trivial, and resulted in nothing 
good. Even if they had merely led to the infusion 
ol some prettiness and harmony into the drab material¬ 
ism of the Victorian struggle for the main chance 
one woifld have thought that their existence was 
sufficiently justified. But the legend that the Victorian 
woman was a mere trifler had never the least warrant 
except in the modern prejudice that a deliberately 
womaMy woman must needs be a fool. Those 
ladies m crinolines were, in fact, as hard and earnest 
workers as the gentlemen in frock-coats, and apart 
from Its extraordina^ry outcrop of feminine genms, 
the age was adorned by countless women of distin- 

attainments, women like 
statesman. Lady 

Dorothy NeviU, Jane Welsh Carlyle, Mrs Potter^ 
mother of Mrs. Beatrice Webb~bm one could vj 
on^rolonging the list for pages. go 
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and Octavia Hill, who must have exetcised an 
untold influence for good. And in every parish 
there were those who devoted themselves, with 
unostentatious zeal, to ameliorating, according to 
their lights, the hard lot of the poor. No Victorian 
would have dreamed of frowning on such womanly 
activities as these. Florence Nightingale was one 
of many Victorian women with the instinct for 
social service—she was only peculiar by virtue of 
her genius and opportunity. And she had no diffi¬ 
culty in finding, among the delicate ladies of her 
class, recruits for the heroic adventure of the Black 
Sea hospitals. 

Of what the Victorian woman was capable will 
best be illustrated by one concrete instance, of three 
ladies who in no way aspired to intellectual distinction 
or moved in intellectual circles, but held to the 
strictest tradition of Victorian, Low-church domes¬ 
ticity. I refer to the three daughters of the Earl of 
Abergavenny, father of the first Marquis. The extent 
and skill of their craftsmanship must have been 
amazing, to judge by its results. In Birling Church, 
in Kent, there is a tall and elaborate font cover, which 
must often have been mistaken for fifteenth-century 
carving, but which—as an old photograph remains 
to testify—^was the work of their hands. They also 
succeeded in designing a stained-glass window, with 
their mother depicted in the not inappropriate role 
of Dorcas, and the effect is at least more pleasing 
than that of the ordinary glass of the period. There 
seems to have been scarcely any sort of ornamental 
furniture that they were incapable of constructing. 
Marquetrie, poker-work, inlay, woodcarving, held no 
mysteries for them. A particularly fine specimen of 
their handiwork is an ebony cabinet, set with stones, 
which would probably now command a respectable 
price, in spite of its unfashionable period. All were 
competent painters, and one of them. Lady Augusta, 
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a portraitist o£ real distinction in oils. They were 
besides, fearless horsewomen, and the eldest of them’ 
§reat courage and presence of mind, once averted 
what looked like being a fatal carriage accident 
They were untiring women of affairs, and the seaside 
resort of Llandudno is a monument to the foresight 
and enterprise of Lady Augusta, who, when left a 
young widow, with the fortunes of an infant heir in 
her keepings saw and reali^ied the possibilities of 
what was then the haunt not of trippers, but of snipe 
pe last survivor of the trio. Lady Isabel, retained all 
her faculties and power of work at the age of 84 
sitting bolt upright aU the morning at her desk trans¬ 
acting the business of her estate and writing innumer¬ 
able letters, until the week of her death. 

I cite tiffs example, which I believe that many 
readers will be able to parallel from their own experi¬ 
ence, not as a case of outstanding genius, but as 
^ical of what the real Victorian woman was and 
did. The supreme mstance of aU is furnished by the 
Queen herself, the most untiring worker in that age 
o± work, and, if not the most considerable, certaiiffy 
the most representative of its personalities. ^ 

^ ^ at another count in 

tl^e^ modern indictment of Victorian womanhood— 
that of chrome unhealthiness. To a certain extent 
this accusation would lie equally at the door of 

ofSLSA r/f, “ of ‘potions 

^o^bt not only a 

hcmiekeeper, but a wmdow-shutter, and consideLd 
^t an appearance of ill-health coifferred a posSye 
upon her. “Mamma”, said a little girl some¬ 
where about the middle of the century “I wish I 

tacid 

r . § s. nephew. And Flora also indulged in 
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mote harmful than her great-granddaughter’s practice 
of starving herself, in order to plane down any pro¬ 
tuberance suggestive of femininity—^let alone cigarette¬ 
smoking unlimited, and such gin-poisoning of the 
tissues as journalese mass-suggestion may have caused 
her to indulge in. 

But Flora, though she did not make sport the 
fetish it is to the modern girl, got a good deal of 
fun, in an informal way, out of doors. Archery was 
a great amusement of the time, and a very frivolous 
and unscientific croquet. For those who could 
afford it, there was riding—though not often, or 
seriously, to hounds. And—stiU in an informal 
way—there were more strenuous pursuits. Even 
football had its amazons. This I once heard vouched 
for by one of them, an old lady of the strictest Vic¬ 
torian school, though how she managed it iu crinolines 
I was not curious enough, at the time, to inquire. 
There was cricket, with brothers, and skating, and 
also a forerunner of the paperchase, known as hare 
and hounds. 

And, with all her errors, the Victorian woman 
appears to have succeeded admirably in what she, at 
any rate, regarded as the most important function of 
womanhood. It was she who bore that generation 
of robust children whom Du Maurier was so fond of 
drawing, and whom we stiU see around us as the hale 
and evergreen old people of to-day. Whether golf 
prizes and speed records are an adequate substitute 
for the kind of goods that Flora delivered raises a 
controversy that dates, in principle, as far back as 
the Mother of the Gracchi. 

To judge fairly of the Victorian woman, we have to 
make whatever effort is required to appreciate a stand¬ 
point so different from that which has since become 
fashionable. It was only a very small minority of 
advanced spirits that desired to see women of the 
middle or upper classes—for it was a different matter 
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with the factory workers—enter into any sort of 
direct competition with men. The Queen herself 
was never more the supreme representative of con¬ 
temporary feeling, than in her intransigeant anti¬ 
feminism. Of a lady who advocated women’s rights, 
in the modem sense, she remarked that she ought 
to be whipped. And those formidable mamnaas, 
who knew so well how to maintain their authority 
in the home, would almost certainly have been solid 
behind their sovereign. 

Indeed, if it had been proposed to emancipate 
women by giving them the right to be dragged away 
from their homes, and packed into jury boxes along 
with men, to discuss with them the most indelicate 
matters, it is pretty certain that Mamma would have 
put down her foot, and flatly refused to stand any 
such nonsense. She would have pleaded religion 
modesty, and her own defenceless womanhood-^ 
and what is niore, would have ridden roughshod over 
the State and its minions, as only a defenceless woman 
can. 


If we turn to Mrs. Ellis, who had a considerable 
vogue in the forties as a monitress of her fellow 
wonien, we shall find it stated, with a bluntness that 
would harcfly be tolerated nowadays, that “ women 
m their position in life, must be content to be inferior 
to men; but”, she instantly goes on to explain, “ as 

chiefly in their want of power 
this deficiency is abundantly made up to them bj their 

capacity of exercising influence.” Woman’s strength 
was m fact to be made perfect in weakness—Mrs. 
Caudle would never have been such a fool as to have 
A — ills own weapons of blustering 
d^%: ^ indirect approach is the most 

woman—at any 

rLncflcL ^lT of most Victorians-labours under 
a nandicap. AU the more reason, therefore, for 
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preserving the conditions that enable her to apply 
the influence, that is her real strength, most eflectually. 
To quit the vantage ground of the home for the hurly- 
burly of business or professional competition would, 
from this standpoint, have been suicidal. It was not 
only her own battle that she was fighting. Her 
mfluence was the most powerful of all factors making 
for civilization. As Mrs. Ellis puts it, in her quaint 
and governess-like diction: 

“ I ask again whether it is not good, in these prac¬ 
tical and busy times, that the Daughters of England 
should make a fresh effort to tetaia that high-toned 
spirituahty of character, which has ever b^een the 
proudest distiaction of their sex, in order that they 
may possess that influence over the minds of men, 
that the intellectual and refined alone are capable of 
maintaining.'’' ^ 

We do not recognize what a battle it was that the 
women of England had to fight. The coarseness of 
male society, as it had been in the days of George IV, 
and as it was, outside the sphere of female influence, 
in the early days of Victoria, is something difficult for 
us to realize. The way in which the Queen, and her 
Aunt Adelaide before her, had set to work to purge 
their court from the taint of the Tom and Jerry days 
was a labour as heroic as the cleansing of the Augean 
Stables. Like all drastic reformations, it was accom¬ 
panied by much that was regrettable—^as when inno¬ 
cent Lady Flora Hastings was thrown to the wolves 
of respectability. But the urgency of the task was 
great enough to excuse some incidental harshness and 
prudery. And the Queen’s task was being under¬ 
taken by women in coimtless homes all over England. 

In aU the domestic literature of the time we are 
conscious of a world outside the home, where drunken¬ 
ness, and crude bawdry, and a gross sort of masculine 
good-fellowship, flourished unchecked. It was to 
^ Tbe Daugbiers of England, p. 133. 
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combat this spirit and hold it at arm’s length that 
Flora and her Mamma made their homes into sanc¬ 
tuaries of such refinement as they were capable of 
conceiving. The old chestnut, about the husband 
coming home drunk from the club and receiving a 
£com his wife, typifies what must have been 
one of the commonest incidents in this battle for 
civilization. The quaint and—to our minds—ridicu¬ 
lous taboo about not smoking in the presence of a 
lady or a clergymp, as it js formulated in a contem¬ 
porary book of etiquette, is only part of an elaborate 
techmque for keeping the home sacrosanct. 

The long day’s task was, in the main, crowned bv 
success. In spite of its rampant Mammon-worshm 
the all-powerful rmddle class was acquiring at least 
the veneer of civilization, and a great improvement 
m manners and morals did undoubtedly take plac7 
Drunkemess enormously diminished. Lecherv no 
longer dared to flaunt itself in the light of day. Kind- 
ness to man and beast was slowly, but continuously, 

^ service was 

kumanities was 

kept ahve, m spite of deplorable, and deteriorating 
^andards of taste. For all tHs we have to thank tfe 

SolinS of the poke bonnets and 

To complete even so summary a portrait there is 

one Touch that needs adding. No ?rue id7 of the 
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it equally appropriate had the addressee been “ sweet 
youth It was dominated less by love of the Father 
than fear of the Lord. But it did inculcate an ideal 
of self-sacrifice. A woman was supposed to find 
the fulfilment of her personality in living, not for 
herself, but for others. Even suffering, as we gather 
from so many pious treatises, might be fraught with 
the blessedness of a sacrament. 

Writing in 1842, Mrs. Ellis put the contrast between 
what is now the feminine ideal of self-expression and 
the Victorian one of self-sacrifice, with an exactness 
that will hardly be questioned by an adherent of 
either. 

“ In one case your aim is to secure for yourself all 
the advantages you can possibly enjoy, and wait for 
the satisfaction they produce, before you begin the 
great business of self-improvement. In the other, 
you look at your duties first, examine them well, 
submit yourself without reserve to their claims, and, 
having made them habitual, reap your reward in that 
happiness of which no human being can deprive 
you, and which no earthly event can entirely destroy. 

“ Is it your intention beyond this to five for your¬ 
self or for others ? . . . 

“ Again, is it your aim to live for this world only, 
or for eternity ?’'i*- 

1 The Daughters of England, pp. 4, 5. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

SPIRITUAL ORIENTATION 

Tte conclusion we have reached about Victorian 
womanhood will appty with equal force to the Vic 
torian Age. The way to understand it is to com- 
; prehend ns rehgious basis. But then the question 
arises what do we mean by religion ? If wp 
are to mean that the Victorians meant, or what the 
text-book writers mean to-day, our task would be 
plain-sading if r^her long-winded, with so many 
pages for the Oxford Movement, so many S 
Evangelicalism, perhaps one or two for the Broad 
Church and Christian Socialism, ending up with 
something about a conflict bet;.een sden^e ^d 
religion—about as conceivable a contingencv as a 
set-to between somebod^f^JJ “ ^ 

in already explamed that we shaU take religion 

m &e sense of life’s spiritual orientation. Or, to put 
in another way, it is what, in the last resort deter 
mmes the response of man to his environment. It is 
the kingdom withm him of whatever god or spirit or 
informing principle he may chance to be at one with 
Being an attimde of soul, it cannot be bound up wMi' 

propositions, ihe life is more than the brain anrl 

vidual^tv^ TL ^ transcending and merging indi- 
S W savage, being initiated into the cult ’ 

by love^ith^ seeking to unite man 

rSiiil ■ neighbour, are both alike 

«hpous « a sense that “ teletend gentl^M dfs! 
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puting about the width o£ a chasuble’s hem ” could 
hardly comprehend. 

The Victorian Age was, within certain limits, con¬ 
spicuously religious. That is to say, it was intensely 
in earnest. Of all the outstanding personalities of 
the time, there was scarcely one who was not gravely 
concerned with his own and his community’s standing 
right with God, or—^what amounts to much the same 
thing—in correct adjustment to reality. But what 
we have found of Victorian morality applies with 
equal force to Victorian religion—^there was not the 
sustained white heat of passion that has burned during 
the great ages of faith, and there was consequently a 
disinclination to make a reconstruction of life from 
the foundations upwards, a change in man himself as 
revolutionary as the change in man’s surroundings. 
The greatest religious genius of all time had warned 
mankind that new wine could only be put into new 
bottles. The Victorian way was to examine the old 
bottles very carefully, and patch them up wherever 
required. It was probably a more dangerous course 
than total neglect, for a well-patched old botde may 
be depended upon to hold the new wine—^for a time. 

It is characteristic of each of the two main forms 
of Victorian orthodoxy, that it was concerned, not 
with adapting the inner life to the demands of the 
present, but with making it conform exactly to the 
standards of the past. The Evangelicals pinned their 
faith to the letter of the Hebrew Classics, as embodied 
in the two Testaments and translated by divines of 
the Tudor and Jacobean periods. The new High 
Church party resurrected the Fathers, and tome after 
patristic tome dropped heavily from the press to line 
the shelves of clerical libraries. The wonderful 
doings of saints were revived and received with a 
credulity that would have done credit to the monks, 
whose meals they had once enlivened. The Evan¬ 
gelicals sought to trump the Tractarian ace, by print- 
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ing wiiat can fairly claim to be the dingiest and 
stodgiest collection of printed matter on human 
record, in the shape of the writings of the English 
Protestant Fathers. It was the extraordinary an of 
umeality that hung over the clerical controversies of 
this time that moved the wrath of Carlyle: 

“The Builder of this Universe was wise, 

He plann’d all souls, all systems, planets, particles; 

The Plan he shaped all Worlds and ^ons by 

Was—Heavens !—Was thy small Nine-and-thirty Articles.” 

The bourgeois revolution accomplished by the Re¬ 
form Bill had its repercussions on the religious no 
less than pn the secular side of national life. The 
Church, like the Throne and the aristocracy, was 
believed to be in danger from the triumphant Liberal¬ 
ism of men like Brougham. A Parliament of laymen 
actually did proceed to lay sacrilegious hands upon 
her, to the extent of pruning away certain minor 
abuses and ensuring a slightly more equitable dis- 
tributton of her funds. But if Lord Grey had been 
Lenm, and Lord Melbourne Trotsky, their proceed- 
mgs could hardly have caused greater consternation 
in the common-rooms of Oxford Colleges, from 
whose windows the prospect was viewed in a verv 
^erent perspective from that of ordinary men. 
Ihese common-rooms contained clerical enthusiasts 
M curious erudition—^and one of ardent genius, Tohn 
Henry Newman. The situation appeared to them to 
be one with which the methods of the now dominant 
Evangelical party were powerless to cope—to come 
to Jesus was a me^s of individual salvation, but now 
t was the Bride of Christ that was in perd. AndX 

M outcasts, but secure 

wSl? ^ teasoMble accommodation with the 
wmld, the port-bottle, and the Whigs. 

. One culminating outrage fired the train of eccle¬ 
siastical revolution. Catholic Eeland had lo4 been 
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saddled with a staff of Protestant Bishops, who, in 
the eyes of the immense majority of their flocks, were 
not only damned heretics, l3Ut symbols of a detested 
tyranny, a perpetual irritant to an open sore. Parlia¬ 
ment proposed to reduce the number of these Bishops. 
This, in the eyes of the excellent Mr. Keble, famous 
as the author of the Christian Year, constituted nothing 
less th^in an act of national apostasy, and he thimdered 
against it in impassioned terms from the University 
pulpit. His sermon gave the signal for a new cru¬ 
sade, conducted not by arms, but by tracts and wire¬ 
pulling arts of which the average don is a past master. 

The new appeal was addressed not so much to the 
nation at large, as to the clergy. The Anglican par¬ 
son had not, hitherto, been encouraged to take a very 
exalted view of his position. As a rule, he enjoyed a 
comfortable and leisured gentility, second only to 
that of the squire in the parish. No doubt the Evan¬ 
gelical impulse had tended to make him take a more 
serious view of his duties. But now his whole status 
was to be changed. He was no longer a useful 
adjunct to the social system, but a Priest, a person set 
apart and consecrated, armed with awful powers, 
and, in respect to his office, above all human authority. 
The first tract, by Newman, is a skilful appeal to that 
power complex that is latent in most human beings : 

“A notion has gone abroad that they can take 
away your power. They think they have given and 
can take it away. ... Enlighten lEem in this 
matter. Exalt our Holy Fathers, the Bishops, as the 
Representatives of the Apostles, and the Angels of 
the Churches ; and magnily your office, as bemg 
ordained by them to take part in your ministr]^ 

An appeal to anyone to magnify his office seldom 
falls on deaf ears—least of all, on deaf clerical ears. 

The parson was taught to discover not only a new 
importance, but a new interest in his office. He was 
invited to exchange the dull Anglican routine—and 
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during the eighteenth century it had become unbe- 
lievabty dull—^for a highly attractive ritual and 
symbolism. The vista that slowly unfolded itself 
was one full of colour and variety. A new kind of 
clerical “ shop ” began to be talked—^albs and chasu¬ 
bles and dalmatics, prevenient grace and auricular 
confession, became things of vital moment. The 
fine old medieval sport of heresy hunting was revived 
and the prayer that reverend gentlemen put up at 
regular intervals for deliverance from envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, was blessed with no 
very obvious response. It was not long before the 
new apostles were thoroughly enjoying themselves 
in naoving heaven and earth in order to hound out 
of Ms_ office a scholarly and inoffensive Professor of 
Divinity, Dr. Hampden, who was supposed to have 
conceded a thought too much to the riaimg of pre¬ 
sumptuous reason. The Oxford Evangelicals hit 
upon the counter offensive device of erecting a pre¬ 
tentious memorial to Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
on a site where these worthies did not happen to have 
been burnt, the object being to work up a case against 
the Tractarims by their certain refusal to subscribe. 
And then, in 1841, one of those events occurred 
whose full horror it requires a clerical min d to appre¬ 
ciate. The State Churches of England and Prussia 
combined to set up a bishopric of Jerusalem. The 
idea of such communion between Christ’s followers, 
on the scene of Christ’s passion, was too much for 
Newman. «It was one^of the blows that btokl 
me”, he confessed in his Apologia. 

Preoccupation with trivialities of this land, when 
problems of vital import are clamouring for solution 
must stake the unbiassed observer as nothing short 
01 tragic. For at the back of the Tractarian mind was 
the sense of a profound need. More and more, since 
me dawn of the Modern Age, the social organism had 
tended to become a body without a soul. It was 
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the deliberate intention of the new. Liberal school of 
thought that it should be so. The State was regarded 
as a mere device for keeping clear the ring for the 
struggle of conflicting self-interests. Any collective 
expression of a common faith or personality, such as 
the Church had supplied during the Middle Ages, and 
as Fascism and Bolshevism are attempting, each in 
its fashion, to supply to-day, was anathema to thinkers 
like Macaulay and the Mills, to statesmen like Mel¬ 
bourne and Lord John Russell. 

Newman, who possessed incomparably the clearest 
and most powerful intellect of any Victorian theo¬ 
logian, and who, with the “ bright and beautiful ” 
Hurrell Froude, constituted the brains of the move¬ 
ment, formulated the philosophy of Liberalism in a 
series of very lucid propositions, and his own, by 
implication, as the exact contrary. He held, like 
Mussolini and Lenin, no less than Hildebrand and 
the Schoolmen, that there is such a thing as a national 
or state conscience, and that the civil power has a 
positive duty to maintain religious truth, which 
amounts to saying that its first responsibility is for a 
nation’s spiritual orientation. No doubt it is open 
to anyone to hold, as the Low Church did of the 
Catholics, that the religion of Fascist Cjesarism or 
Bolshevist materialism is that of Anti-Christ, but that 
would merely prove that the Devil’s disciples ate 
going to work on sounder principles than those of 
God. 

The Oxford Movement is a flat contradiction of 
the then dominant idea that, as Newman put it, “ edu- J 
cation, periodical literature, railroad travelling, venti- j 
lation, drainage, and the arts of life, when fully carried j 
out, serve to make a population moral and happy”, / 
or that “utility and expedience are the measure of j 
political duty ”. The Evangelicals had laid it down 
that a man’s first duty was to get right with God. 
The Tractarians went a step further in applying this 
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principle to the cotomunity. What should it profit a 
nation if it were to gain the whole world and lose its 
own soul? 

_ It is unfortunate that, having laid these founda¬ 
tions, the new apostles could think of nothing to 
build upon them better than a medieval edifice, ^ar- 
anteed correct to style, with stained-glass saints and 
other theatrical properties to order. No doubt even 
this was better than nothing. The Church became 
more alive, and a great deal more attractive and inter¬ 
esting, as a result of the Oxford Movement, But she 
never even approached the ideal of providing the 
body of the State with a soul, or of effecting such a 
spiritual revolution as alone could enable civilization 
to survive the results of a material revolution. 

In 1845, the Oxford Movement sustained a check 
that crippled its activities for a generation, in the 
defection of its two most brilliant intellects, those of 
N^m^ and W. G. Ward, to Rome, where, as they 
had (hscovered at last, they could alone find the 
Church of their dreams. They were followed six 
yms later, amongst others, by Henry Edward Man- 
^ bom romantic, without any pretensions to 
^ mtellectual grasp like that of Newman. No 
better lUustration of the extent of the average 
clerical outiook can be afforded than the incident 
that determined this step. The Bishop of Exeter 
whose capacity for findmg quarrels in straws was’ 
already notorious, hit upon the device, not altogether 
origmal, of badgering candidates for livitigs with 
mqmsitorial questions on points of doctrme A 
reverend botamst of the name of Gorham, whom the 
Lord Chancellor had presented to a living, was, by 
tMs means, discovered to be unsound, in a fashion 
hardly comprehensible to the lay mind, as to the pre- 
cise potency of the magic imparted by process of 

nSS?tr A lay court, having 

neither the competence nor the disposition to com- 



spiritual orientation 

ptehend a divine ptocedute so contrary to human 
notions of justice as to favour one baby at the expense 
of another, ended the matter, after a vast amount of 
expense m lawyers’ fees, by deciding, in effect, to 
consign the good prelate’s list of conundrums to the 
waste-paper basket, and allow Mr. Gorham to retire 
^5*^ me limelight into the obscurity of a Devonshire 
vicarage. 

This was the last straw. The stricken Prelate 
wrote to Manning to the effect that he could no longer 
communicate in scicris with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on account of the latter’s complicity (by comply- 
mg with the law) this awful wotk^^ and the 
awfulness of it so worked on Manning’s mind that 
he shook the dust of i^glicanism from off his feet, 
and made the best of his way to Rome, in the spirit 
of the chicken in the fairy story, who left the farmyard 
to tell the King that the sky had fallen on his poor 
There is nothing in Manning’s record 
that affords us the least warrant for impugning the 
smcerity of so tragic a conviction. 

The conversions to Rome tilted the balance of 
power decidedly in favour of the Low Church. Its 
honest Protestants were now able to point out how 
they had all along warned their fellow Churchmen of 
the real goal of the Oxford reformers. There was 
still a formidable amount of anti-Papal feeling, that 
expressed itself ia Fifth of November orgies and the 
song demanding a rope and a faggot for the Supreme 
Pontiff. There was, in fact, a regular anti-Papal scare 
when, in 1850, the Pope authorized the creation of a 
Catholic hierarchy for England, but the Whig Premier, 
Lord John Russell, fully imbued though he was with 
the Protestant traditions of his family, was too deeply 
committed to Whig principles of tolerance to do 
more th^ make a harmless demonstration. 

Sectarian bigotry, during the generation that 
followed Newman’s secession, reached a pitch of 
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extfaofdinary bitterness. Though, as the pages of 
Vumh bear witness, no insult was too crude to hurl 
at the Pope, the principal fury of the Evangelicals 
was reserved for what they regarded as Romanizers 
within the AngUcan fold, or lUtualists, as the High 
Churchmen now came to be called. 

“ We know what Ritualism means ”, cried a certain 
Reverend George Chute; “ it means the defilement of 
your daughters, the seduction of your wives, and all 
the other evils that abound on the Continent”. 
Sometimes invective takes the form of poetry: 

This wily, crafty Ritualist, 

With cope and incense strong. 

This unctuous and bearded priest. 

With broidered vestments long, . . . 

“ Your wives and daughters soon will learn 
On him their hopes to rest. 

And every feeling overturn 
Unless by him expressed/’ 

Sometimes practices that are now part of ordinary 
ecclesiastical routine are singled out for special 
denunciation, as in the crusading appeal from which 
the following is an extract: 

“Let us now make a grand proposition 
To unite in a firm opposition. 

To do all we can 
To get rid of a man 
Who favours the Eastward position,” 

and ending on the heroic resolve: 

“ Though we die in the field. 

We never will yield. 

To this Ritualistic position.” 

The fact that issues of this sort could excite such 
passion in clerical minds is significant of the religious 
outlook of the mid-Victorian decades. With the 
cessation of Tracts for the Times, a great and deceptive 
calm settled on the Church. Never had she seemed 
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to enjoy such un^fHed security. The alarm excited 
by the Whig triumph had passed away; the few 
reforms that had been forced upon her had served 
rather to strengthen her position. Society had 
become respectable, and the broad-brimmed hat of 
the parson ranked above the “ topper ” as a symbol of 
respectabilhy. A genteel infidelity was no longer a 
la mode. The ideal of a Christian gentleman had 
even in the highest circles, superseded the polite 
worldliness of a Chesterfield or Horace Walpole 
The Pavilion at Brighton, dismantled and handed 
over to the town authorities, was allowed to stand as 
an aMul monument of predeceased naughtiness. 
Inndelity was in a worse case than vice^ because it 
stood m more need of publicity, and the social taboo 
upon any tampering with the foundations of Christi- 
amty was almost as powerful as that upon the overt 
recogmtion of carnal passion. 

The foundations of Victorian Christianity were in 
peculiar need of such strengthening. The Low 
Church theology was bound up with the letter of 
Holy Scripture, including that of the Old Testament 
legends. It was supposed to be literally true that 
Ood had created the world in seven days, that He had 
gowned it for forty, and that a Hebrew General had 
discounted^ the importance of the time factor in war 
by his ability to hold up the solar system. Christi- 
amty was made to stand, not on any spirimal support, 
tmt on all sorts of “ evidences ”, and inferences from 
the supposed workings of namre. Had not Paley 
ransacked all that he knew of science for phenomena 
that could only be explained as special acts of God ? 
Was not the very absence of any conceivable develop¬ 
ment of one species out of another sufficient proof 
that God must have designed and constructed at least 
two specimens of each type ? It amounted to credit¬ 
ing anytl^g that science had as yet faded to explain, 
to the divine account. But this, when science was 
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explaining more and mote things every day, was 
fraught with obvious peril. One or two outlying 
positions might be tacitly abandoned—but what if 
the scientists were to produce evidence of the world 
having been more than a week old at the creation of 
Adam, or of the gulf between species being bridge- 
able? The answer was that respectable scientists 
did not, and others must not, make such discoveries. 

The clergy had no more taste than other Victorians 
for exploring foundations. So they were content 
to shut their eyes to ominous signs of the coming 
storm. Geology was already beginning to take dan¬ 
gerous liberties with the Mosaic time-table, and in 
fashionable drawing-rooms they were discussing a 
book called Vestiges of Creation, which, as a young 
lady in Disraeli’s Tancred put it, suggested the possi¬ 
bility that we had been fishes and might one day be 
crows. 

_ Unformnately, the stimulus of Tractarian oppo¬ 
sition had done nothing to relieve the poverty of 
thought that had been so fatal an accompaniment of 
the Evangelical Movement. Of the vast amount of 
pious prose that was produced under Low Church 
^d Dwseiiting auspices during the first half of the 
Queen’s reign, practically nothing has stood the test 
of time. Most of it is of a kiud that the modern 
educated teadef would find it difficult to take seriously. 
Where now can we find a responsible divine to write 
such a book as The Church before the Flood by the Rev. 
John Cummiug, D.D.—over 600 pages in length— 
which accounts for the acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice 
by the discoyery that Abel was a Ptotestant, and 
points the subsequent tragedy with the moral: 

„ Be_not deceived; what Romanism has made . 
^ p^in, Itoly and Austria, morally and intellectually. 

It would make Westminster. The Cain is 
upon It.” 

Where now would you find a theologian to com- 
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^se, or a firm to publish, so elephantine a treatise as 
the_ Horn ApocoljpticcB of the Rev. E. C. Elliott, in 
which vast labour and considerable erudition are 
devoted to proving the Book of Revelation to have 
been an anti-Papal pamphlet ? 

Now that family prayers have gone out of fashion, 
people are beginning to forget the dullness and 
dreariness of those interminable petitions that were 
read out morning and evening by Paterfamilias to the 
kneehng children and domestics. For the most part, 
they were inspired by a fear of the Lord that expressed 
itself in a routine pf grovelling self-abasement. They 
must have been singularly ineffective, for as the week 
progressed, the household were inevitably destined 
to sink to depths of villainy that resulted in an appal¬ 
ling catalogue of sins at the stocktaking on Saturday 
evening, with the certainty that so long as the Family 
Prayer Book remained in use, the dread process of 
backsliding was destined to go on, week in, week 
out, without the faintest hope or chance of amendment. 

Particular atterition was devoted to the impression¬ 
able minds of children, and the output of improving 
hterature for their benefit was enormous. The spirit 
of Mr. Fairchild was still abroad, though the growing 
humanitarianism of the age was inclined to lay some¬ 
what less stress upon the inhuman qualities attributed 
to the Heavenly, even more than to the earthly Father. 
But a child’s nerves must have been tough not to have 
been permanently affected by the perpetual harping 
on death-beds, funerals and other accompaniments of 
mortality, that was supposed to be peculiarly edifying 
for the young mind. In juvenile literature the moral¬ 
izing tendency of the Victorians had full scope because 
•—since the effective demand was created by the buyer 
and not by the reader—there was no incentive to aim 
at being anything but improving. 

To give one inst^ce of the sort of fare provided, 
we will take an incident from a book of Mrs. Carey 
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Brock’s, about some children every episode in whose 
lives is supposed to illustrate one of the journeyines 
of the Children of Israel. A schoolgirl is just begin¬ 
ning to recover from an attack of scarlet fever, and 
the doctor has expressly prescribed for her light 
reading and cheerful talk. But the improving clergy¬ 
man of the book has gathered from something let 
fall in her delirium that she has been committing sin 
—^burning a school book—and at all costs he is going 
to worm it out. Accordingly, no sooner has he got 
her alone than he produces his Bible, and after havmg 
perused it ominously for some little time, asks if he 
may read to her. The poor child having made the 
only possible answer, Mr. Somers, the clergyman iu 
question, opens the attack with a chapter of Hosea, 
making the cheek yet paler, the uneasy look yet more 
uneasy ”. 


Having produced these desirable symptoms in the 
patient, he now proceeds to harrow her feelings with 
a lurid description of God’s wrath and its effects, and 
having frightened her almost to death, rams home the 
moral with the words, “ it has been thus with you ” 
after which the sick and trembling child has the con¬ 
fession torn out of her. 

But Mr. Somers has not done. “Mr. Somers 
prayed, but before prayer came a thanksgiving, an 
earnest thanksgiving ”; nor does the torture end even 
here, for the Bible is produced again, and another 
chapter read, and another sermon preached, “ very 
7 ^^ with many comforting words ”, about 
MoseS’ and the golden calf, and the quads in the 
wilderness, and sin, and the consequences of sin 
rmtil toe trn^phant consummation is attained, that 
little Gertrude, who, we are asked to believe, survived 
die experience, “abhorred herself and repented m 
dust and ashes ”. ^ 


That was the light in which God and His ministers 

were presented to little children, objects of fear, the 
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grown-up person in his most terrifying aspect. Re- 
ligion was a stem and joyless discipline, and if any 
element of love entered into it, it was because God 
would make it exceeding hot for you if you didn’t 
love Him. It was the same with God’s House, if 
we may judge by one of Mrs. Alexander’s hymns: 

Little children must be quiet 
When to holy Church they go. 

They must sit with serious faces. 

Must not play nor whisper low, 

"" For the Church is God’s own temple. 

Where men go for praise and prayer. 

And the great God will not love them 
Who forget His presence there.” 

As for God’s day, everythiug was done to make it 
one of gloorn and boredom for the junior members 
of pious families. As a shocked and saintly servant 
girl is made to gasp, in another of Mrs. Brock’s 
Improvers : 

Fun, on a Sunday! ” 

In many families, not only all amusements, but all 
books, were prohibited, except those tending directly 
to edification, and there is a case on record of one 
heroic old gentleman who used, on Sunday afternoons, 
when there was no service to occupy the time, to 
improve it by family readings, at full length, of the 
Church homilies. It is significant that those who 
made it their business to root out any sort of pleasure 
—even that afforded by museums and picture galleries 
—on the Sabbath were usually careful to avoid the 
word Sunday, which had too obviously cheerful 
associations, and substitute “The Lord’s Day”. 
The Lord was not likely to let any day of His be 
enjoyable to the children of His wrath. 

On one subject, at least, the Evangelicals were in 
agreement with the Ritualists, and indeed, with the 
Catholics. There could be no question of tampering 
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with HelL The idea that there could be any limit to 
the implacability o£ an all-loving Father was too 
horrible to be entertained for a moment. Even 
Jesus was not free from complicity with the Devil and 
his work of eternal torture. This is quite dearlv 
brought out in Peep of Day, a book from which count- 
of rcHgiSi^^^^ of children imbibed their first ideas 

At last Jesus will sit upon a white throne, and 
everybody wiU stand round his [the small “ h ” is in 
the origi^, lEe capital being doubtless Popish! 
throne. He will open some books, ia which he has 

done^'^rT'l"'^ naughty things people have 
done. God has seen all the naughty things you 

have done He can see in the dark®as W as inX 
light, and knows all your naughty thoughts. He will 
r^d everything out of his books befSre the angels 
hat stand round. ^ Yet God will forgive some 
pe^le, because Christ died upon the cross.” 

Only some! And these fortunate few would have 

Tom?A'^ of loving that blend of Peeping 

Tom and the Marquis de Sade whom pious Evan- 
to cast for the divine role^ 

love Wi'' Gn? tiot 

ove him. God will bind them in chains and nut 

Aem in a lake of fire. There they will gnash their 

^bk a Fate ? " " ‘°™S - 

have produced the most super-heated and agonm- 
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ing Hell on imaginative record. His sadistic out¬ 
pourings were for the special benefit of children— 
hence his title of the Children’s Apostle—^and no 
doubt, ^ith the little boys, he must have achieved 
considerable popularity as a specialist in torture. 
Certainly no Red Indians could compete for a moment 
with Father Furniss’s God, Saviour, and Devil, who 
combine to damn a poor little child to everlasting 
confinement, screaming, stamping, struggling, in a 
red-hot oven. This is by no means the only form of 
torture that the good Father is capable of devising 
for his little friends—perpetually burning suits of 
clothes, audibly boiling blood and brains, and one 
divinely neat practical joke,' that of half opening the 
door of a cell wherein a little girl is agonizing in eternal 
solitude on a red-hot floor, and then shutting it again 
—for ever. “ Oh, that you could hear the horrible, 
the fearful scream of that girl! ” But why horrible ? 

There was nothing that aroused orthodox divines 
to a greater pitch of fury than the least attempt to put 
limits to the divine ferocity. Their attitude was that 
of the mihtary authorities towards the torture of flog¬ 
ging—take away the stimulus of fear, and it would 
be impossible to keep the rank and file under author¬ 
ity. ^But thanks to the sturdy individualism of the 
age, it was impossible to prevent some of the more 
earnest and thoughtful spirits from using their brains 
or following the dictates of their hearts. One of 
these was Charles Kingsley, who, though in no sense 
a philosopher, had a fund of John Bullish common 
sense, and a heart of gold. It was he who pointed 
out that the use of fire and worms was to set free the 
elements of decayed and dead matter to enter into 
other organisms, and that to tax God with pervert¬ 
ing it mto an instrument of torture was blasphemy. 
But Kingsley was looked upon as a dangerous fire¬ 
brand, and his friend, F. D. Maurice, who, though he 
disclaimed the tide of Broad Churchman, held that it 
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was impossible to set limits to God’s lore, even for 
defunct sinners, was on that account deprived not 
only of a professorship of divinity, but one of historv 
at King’s College, London, the Bishop of that diocese 
havmg threatened to decline to receive the College 
certificate as a qualification for examination But 
as we have already seen in the Gorham case, the last 
word m these matters is not with the Bishops and it 
was m 1863 that Lord Chancellor Westbu^ Vt an 

u u I " dismissing 

Hell with costs and taking away from orthodox mem¬ 
bers of the Church of England their last hope of 
etetml damnation ^ 

Another form of activity that was gravely dis¬ 
approved of by those in ecclesiastical authority was 
an;^hing tending to stir up the people. There was a 
tacit agreement to ignore those unfortunate passages 
m the Bible that tended to the disadvantage of Dives 
When after the final failure of the Chartist Movement' 
a small group^of Christian Socialists, who included 
f^gsley and Maurice, made a serious but abortive 
effort to deal w-ith the social problem on Gospel lines 
there was much fluttering of clerical dovecotes, and 
K^gsley s sermon on the message of the Church to 
labouring men drew on Ms head a perfect storm of 

preachii^^ episcopal prohibition against his 

We have so far dealt with the less favourable aspect 
of Victorian religion, and it must be confessed that 

n kv r 1*^? y^etorians are most vulnerable, Theit 
habit of shirW fundamental issues disqualified them 
from the all-important task of adapting the inner 
to the revolution in the outer world. They . 
cW, with passionate obstinacy, to the old traditions 
and formulas, or when they did reform 
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u fed not on the advancing hours. 
Their hearts held cravings for the buried day.” 
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What may be the ultimate consequences to dvili- 
^tion of this, theit great refusal, time will show. 
Certain it is that their position could only be main¬ 
tained at the cost of an intellectual impoverishment 
and spiritual obtuseness, for which the Church had 
to pay a terrible reckoning, when she found herself 
cornmitted to a devil’s—or donkey’s—advocacy 
against truth and scientific inquiry. 

But when we have allowed for all this, we can 
freely pay our tribute to the work accomplished by 
the various religious bodies within the sphere to which 
they chose to restrict their activities. For all their 
narrowness of outlook, the Victorians did, at least, 
make_ religion-—as they understood it—a leading 
principle of theit lives, and if their religion was more 
that of the Pharisees than that of Christ, it can at least 
be added, in the light of modern inquiry, that few 
indeed have ever lived up to a much higher than the 
Pharisaic standard. 

“Think”, some Victorian shade might say, “of 
what we did for our own generation, before you tax 
us with the shortcomings of our posterity.” 

Even The cult of the Lord, as practised by the 
Evangelicals, grotesque and horrible as its basic 
principles may seem, has a large balance of practical 
good to its account—at least in England, for we cannot 
acquit it altogether of responsibility for those two 
great Imperial tragedies; the Dutch Exodus from the 
Cape, and the Indian Mutiny. The Lord, though a 
God of gloom and terror, was also, by a strange 
paradox, a patron of righteousness. 

It had been the early Evangelists who had given the 

driving force of their enthusiasm to the anti-slavery 
crusade. It was one of the sternest and most kill-joy 
of Low Churchmen, Lord Shaftesbury, who did 
more than any other man of his time to promote the 
cause of social reform. And there were others, of 
the same stamp, fighting for the same cause in more 
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restricted fields. For it is a mistake to rkinV of the 
Evangelical parson as a mere unctuous bigot. Our 
notions of him are apt to be unconsciously formed on 
the pattern of Samuel Butler’s hateful clergyman in 
Ihe Way of All Flesh. Theobald Pontifex, one fan¬ 
cies, would have done little credit to any profession 
and as a parson, he exhibits all the worst qualities that 
tend to flourish on an Evangelical soil. But even by 
Butler’s account, he has the true Victorian capacity 
for work, and looks after his parish—providing for 
the material as well as the spiritual needs of his flock 
—in a way very few eighteenth-century parsons would 
have dreamed of doing. And the Tow Church could 
produce a very different type from that of Theobald. 
In many a parish, the parson went about carrying his 
simple Gospel message into slum and hovel, wearing 
himself out m the service of his Master and his flock 
eaving a inemory of which a faint fragrance even now 
imgers, so long as there are old men who can remem¬ 
ber the days—if I may be pardoned for citing names 
from my own chstrict-of Mr. White of Ryarsh or 
Mr. Bligh of Birlmg. 

Quite apart from the Low Church, a great chanee 
canae over the clergy in the first half of the Queen’s 
reign. Ei the middle of the century, people were 

^ the “old school”, conSortable, 
leisured inen of the world, often with scholarly tastes 
infrequently with an epicurean affection for 
before the Queen’s accession, this sort 
ot thmg was beginning to be frowned upon. In a 
young lady s letter of 1831, I find the following 

^^^^Mely vulgar and underlet 
conversation of a cmam young clergyman, “ about 

Belvoir Castle, all drunk except 
some maidservants and the Archbishop of Canter- 
Duty, and he was ptetty welP". ^ 

foJfk '^Bo did _&e most to set a new standard 
±or the clergy was Bishop Wilberforce, or Soapy 
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Sam, a child in intellect—^as his attempt to bteak a 
lance with Huxley proved him—but, like so many 
Victorians, a giant for work. “ God ”, he said, 
“ numbers the Bishop’s idle or absent hours ”, and 
he laboured tirelessly in his diocese of Winchester to 
inculcate a high professional standard of clerical duty. 
His influence was as much felt in the Church as that 
of Thomas Arnold in the Public Schools. The new 
type of parson tended continuously to become more 
of a clerical specialist and less of a country gentleman. 

The new High Church party greatly contributed to 
this growth of specialization. A technique of saving 
souls was evolved, on the Catholic model, depending 
less on violent outbursts of spiritual excitement than 
that of the Evangelicals, and more on a patient and 
calculated discipline, under priestly supervision. The 
routine of a ritualist clergyman’s life became complex 
and exacting beyond anything dreamed of in pre- 
Victorian times. 

When all has been said about the shortcomings of 
Victorian religion, this at least must be acknowledged— 
that it did provide a discipline for character of the 
most potent order. To one text at least the men and 
women of that time may claim to have been faithful. 
Whatsoever their hands found to do, they did it with 
their might. And the many repressions—-to use the 
fashionable modern word—^to which they were 
subjected did inculcate a faculty of self-denial, an 
ability to sacriSce the lesser end to the greater, that 
produced a strength, if not always a sweetness, of 
personality. Whether they were building their house 
on adequate foundations, or whether it was destined 
one day to collapse about their children’s ears, time 
would show. For their time it stood, stately and 
imposing, a landmark to the world. 




CHAPTER XVriI 

THE MORAL INTERIOR 

It is a stock charge to bring against the Victorians 
that they introduced morality into their art. In other 
words, they failed to be artistic because they tried to 
make art moral. And it is perfectly true that, before 
bwinburne raised his standard of revolt, it would 
have occurred to hardly anybody to separate art 
from morality. But even the muse of Swinburne 
rauld scarcely have been described as morally neutral. 
Ine man was an Evangelist, and even if his Gospel 
was that of Satan, he would doubtless have replied 
that Satan was m every way a more desirable master 
Aan the orthodox Lord It was when Mr. Whistler 
delivered his Ten O clock ”, in 1885, that the real 
separation of art from life, and therefore of art from 
morahty, was proclaimed. And Whistler himself had 
ah the moralfervour, and even some of the fanaticism 
ot a ptophet. 

S ^''.^"ble consists not so much in 

ts morahty, as m its failure to be moral enough. As 
long as art remains the expression of life, so long must 
It contmue to express that aspect of life w4TL 

To say that good art need not be 

moml IS to say that it need not be good. Keats 

ttuth-he miglt have gone 
add that both were goodness.^ ^ 

The deeper the insight brought to bear on the 
development of art, the more clearly it will be seen 

inmiStion ^ 'of ^ of 

inspiration. Of Dante and ^schylus, of Giotto and 
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Fira ^gelico, of Palesttina and Bach, it will haidly 
be disputed that they were expressing, each through 
Ids chosen medium, the highest moral ideas of their 
time. But to apply our principle universally, we 
shall have to adopt a wider and less formal conception 
of morality than that in customary use, one closely 
akin to that which we have already taken of rehgion, 
and, in fact, hardly to be distinguished from it except 
by difference of emphasis. Religion we have defined 
as orientation of life, morality we should define as 
orientation of conduct, and both might be included 
in the one word direction—^vital or spiritual direction. ! 

Christ, in the conventional sense, can scarcely be 
described as a moralist, and in fact the formal morahsts 
of His own time held Him to be the exact opposite. 
His morality is correctly interpreted by Paul as being 
one not of the Law, but of the Spirit. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth—so is everyone who is born 
of that Spirit. Shakespeare, again, was no formal 
moralist, but the gospel implicit in his work is one of 
passionate humanity, of pity and loving kindness and 
all that makes us instinctively think of him as “ sweet¬ 
est Shakespeare ”. No one, not lacking an ear or a 
heart, can fail to be penetrated by the moral sublimity 
of Beethoven’s music, though no words would suffice 
for its translation. The prophets on the roof of the 
Sistine Chapel are entitled to the style of “ morali¬ 
ties ” in an even deeper sense than the medieval gild 
plays. There is a morahty of pure colour, as in the 
Five Sisters at York, and sermons in stones only 
become tedious when we try to put them on paper. 
In that Trinity, Beauty, Truth, and Goodness, none is 
greater or less than another, none is before or after 
another. 

But the Victorian morality was of the Law, Phari¬ 
saic. It was a discipline of rules, imposed from the 
outside, and did not well up spontaneously from the 
depths of the soul. In spite of all his piety and 
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pberalism, the average Victorian had not the fain test 
idea of what was meant by the glorious liberty of the 
Sons of God. He would never have dared trust to 
his own inspiration, or have allowed any artist to 
trust to his. In his ^Esthetic judgments the sentence, 
as in Looking-glass Jurisprudence, preceded the trial! 
Art had got to say certain things, and the artist’s only 
choice was in his way of saying them. A formal 
morality, cold and heavy as a millstone, hung round 
the muse’s neck. 

That was the besetting weakness of Victorian art 
—and we need hardly say that we are taking the word 
“ art ” in its widest sense, as including all forms of 
creative activity. But if its weakness was moral, so 
also was the strength it derived from the tremendous 
discipline of concentration and self-denial that was 
the true source of Victorian greatness. The gospel 
of work, or of self-help, was more vital to the Vic¬ 
torians than that of love, and this imparts a noticeable 
bias to their assthetic valuations. The Victorian 
political economy was iacliaed to determine the value 
of commodities by the amount of work put into them 
rather than their use to the consumer. And in judg¬ 
ing of a book or a picture, the Victorian liked to feel 
that he was getting work for his money. 

Hence arose a demand for solidity and elaboration, 
and a corresponding distrust for any sort of genius’ 
that did not obviously consist in an infinite capacity 
The Victorians dearly loved a 
plodder. Readers of Dean Farrar’s school and 
university stories will remember the contrasted fates 
and characters of the briUiant but Satanic Bruce, and 
^t dreadfully stodgy but laborious hero, Julian 
Home; he will remember how the wooden-headed 
but pure-hearted Daubeney is aUowed to overwork 
u supreme elevation of a holy and didactic 
death-bed. _ The Dean’s standards were those of his 
age. A picture like Frith’s Derby Day admired 
19 a- ■ ; 
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because you could see that Fiith had put such a tre¬ 
mendous amount of work into it. It was the same 
with ^ that manifesto of Pre-Raphaelite principles, 
Millais’s Ophelia. Here every leaf, every reed, every 
flower, even the robin in the background, is painted 
with the same minute care as if it were intended for a 
separate masterpiece. Here is full measure, pressed 
down and running over, to justify every penny of the 
^£798 for which the picture was sold in 1862, and even 
which it subsequently passed to Sir 

Henry Tate. 

It was just this question of pictorial economics that 
was the crux of the famous libel action of Whistler 
i'. Ruskin in 1878. Ruskin’s counsel was merely 
taking his stand on ground common to all good 
Victorians, when he demanded, concerning one of 
Whistler’s Nocturnes, 

“ The labour of two days, then, is that for which 
you ask two hundred guineas ? ” and received the 
annihilating reply, 

“ No, I ask it for the knowledge of a lifetime.” 

The applause that burst out in court was the death- 
knell of an ideal. But it was not uninfluenced by the 
implication that Whistler had sweated for his guineas 
after all. 

It was the same in poetry. It was what convinced 
the ordinary man about Tennyson, once his fame was 
finally estabhshed, that here at last was something very 
like the w plus ultra in poetry. Not only did he give 
you substantial fare for your money, but aU the detail 
was so astonishingly accurate. No man of business 
instincts would fail to appreciate the advantages of 
workiug in a free course of natural history, geology, 
botany, history, and other useful and entertaining 
subjects, all up to date and thoroughly reliable, and 
all in addition to the usual benefits to be derived from 
the readitig of poetry. Contemporary admirers of 
Tennyson seldom failed to make the most of these 
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ptosaic merits. But even Tennyson could not com¬ 
pete with Browning in the minuteness and accurate 
erudition of his detail. 

It was in literature that the Victorians had the most 
favourable field for the success of their moral dis¬ 
cipline. The spoken or written word constitutes the 
best medium for the expression of formal morality. 
At the other end of the scale stands inarticulate sound* 
which speaks direct to the heart, and on which there 
are no means of imposing formal morality. The 
Victorians were not able to abandon themselves 
whole-heartedly enough to their inspiration to make 
great musicians. The time before the seventies was 
one of extraordinary barrenness in English music, a 
barrenness that appears more striking in contrast 
with the harvest of genius in Germany and Italy. 
All sorts of theories have been brought forward to 
account for this, and poor Handel has even been 
blamed for having crushed our music, in the previous 
century, with his foreign genius. But a people whose 
deepest mstincts forbid them ever quite to let them¬ 
selves go, ever to trust unreservedly to their inspira¬ 
tion, will never breed musicians. 

To a lesser degree this is true of Victorian paint¬ 
ing. It would be the merest affectation to belittle 
the work of the greater Pre-Raphaelites, of Watts or 
of that strangely neglected portrait painter, Lucas 
but there is something lacking in it that in France is 
known as flmr , and is the power of complete sur¬ 
render to inspiration, a lust for form and colour that 
knows no limits of orthodoxy. The Pre-Raphaelites 
were rebels but they were Menshevists, and thek 
oldest flights fell short of post-impressionist Bol- 
shevi^ like that of Cezanne. Such boldness would 
have been too obnoxious to Victorian respectabihty. 
There was a fearful hullabaloo, as it was, over the 

pioductions of the Pre- 
Raphaehte Brotherhood, for no better reason than 
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that they represented a departure from academic 
convention. The motto even of the greatest Vic¬ 
torian artists might have been that of the fairy tale, 

“ Be bold, be bold, but not too bold,” 

and consequently their very greatness lacks some¬ 
thing of the divine fire—it is never supremely great. 

Nor was supreme greatness a quality that the Vic¬ 
torian public would have appreciated in, or even 
stood from, those who catered for its sesthetic needs. 
When, in spite of everything, a great decorative 
artist like Alfred Stevens rose among them, he found 
himself thwarted at every turn—^the history of his 
Wellington Monument at St. Paul’s is that of a pearl 
of great price, cast before swine. On the other 
hand, work that was pretty without being great was 
sure of its reward. The blasphemously smug Christ 
of Holman Hunt’s UgU of the World, which is in 
painting what The Lost Chord is in music, passed for 
a work not only of artistic beauty, but of pious ele¬ 
vation. And there is no greater tragedy in the annals 
of art than the sale of Millais’s soul for fame and an 
ultimate baronetcy. Like Lord Leighton, his pre¬ 
decessor in the Presidential chair of the Royal 
Academy, he has gone down to posterity as an artist 
of entire respectability, and only one or two of his 
early works remain to suggest what, under more 
encouraging circumstances, he might have become. 
If an age does not always get the art it deserves, it 
seldom gets more. 

'* In the arts of sculpture, painting, and decoration, 
we become conscious of an even worse handicap tb^n 
that of formal morality, one directly a rising out of 
the conditions of a machine age, that of mass com¬ 
mercial production. The commercial motive, in one 
form or another, has indeed always had its influence 
on art, since even the craftsmen of the Middle Ages 
and the dramatists of the Elizabethan theatre were 
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quite alive to the main chance. But there is a joy of 
creative achievement as well as a desire for material 
gain, and under the conditions of machine production 
the balance between the two, the spiritual and the 
material impulses, is tilted more and more in favour 
of the latter. There comes to be no more, if no 
less, joy, in the making of a chair or a rbin: :i 
shepherdess, than in turning out endless quantities of 
cheap cloth by means of the power loom. 

That is looking at the matter from the producer’s 
standpoiut. But there is no supply without a corre¬ 
sponding demand, and during the nineteenth century 
the demand for machine products expands along with 
the means of supply. The aristocratic civilization 
of the eighteenth century had aimed at a life that 
should be beautiful and dignified, with comparatively 
little regard for comfort. A man of breeding was 
expected to be a man of taste, and to impose his cul¬ 
tured ideals not only on his surroundings, but on the 
very landscape. The beautiful chiaa and furniture 
of that time were produced to meet the requirements 
of people with wealth and leisure enough to insist 
on living exquisitely. 

The nineteenth century witnesses a marked decline 
in upper-class taste, accompanied by the rise of a new 
and all-powerful bourgeoisie, without any traditions 
of culture, and so busy competing for the means of 
life that they had scant leisure to devote to its graces. 
The women, who were engaged in so heroic a struggle 
to make their homes sanctuaries of refinement, were, 
for the most part, very hard worked themselves, and 
even if their formal morality, to which art had to con¬ 
form, had allowed of their accepting so pagan an ideal 
as that of the past century, they would have had neither 
the resources nor the training to realize it. When 
cheap and specious articles of domestic use were 
turned out of the new factories, economical house¬ 
wives naturally jumped at such an opportunity of 
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stocking theit homes. A solid, mahogany cupboard 

if one didn’t look too closely at the way it was put 
together—was really quite as genteel as a Chippen¬ 
dale, while the patterns impressed on Messrs. So-and- 
So’s carpets might be quite correctly copied from the 
Persian—and what more could you want ? 

The collapse of English interior decoration was not 
quite so swift and catastrophic as one would gather 
from some accounts. The great days of furniture 
had no doubt come to an end with Sheraton, but the 
old aristocratic tradition died hard and there was still 
much to be admired in some of the Early Victorian 
productions. The classic grace of the Empire style 
still lingered—occasionally one comes across sets of 
chairs dating from about the thirties, with straight, 
fluted legs and damask coverings. A great feature of 
social life at this time was the round table, at which 
the younger members of the party would often 
gather, and perhaps the young ladies’ albums would 
form an excuse for a good deal of sly flirtation, while 
the old people chatted, or played cards, and turned a 
Nelson eye to the proceedings. These tables, often 
of rose- or satin-wood, are charming pieces of fur¬ 
niture, though they witnessed the encroachment of 
middle-class ideals in an ever-increasing solidity. 
The pianos, of a similar material, are another graceful 
rehc of the Early Victorian drawing-room. 

Not the least distinctive products of this time were 
the work of the ladies themselves, though it is only 
recently that this has come back into favour. The 
best of their needlework merits a higher praise than 
that of mere ingenuity. And even where it is merely 
quaint, it is seldom lacking in charm. 

_ There was a great effort to revive the art of fur¬ 
niture making by applying to it the Gothic principles 
that were becoming fashionable in architecture. As 
nobody had any particular knowledge of what Gothic 
furniture had been like, the result was that the backs 
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of chairs became like rose windows, and footstools 
like tabernacles. Prie-dieus with plush tops were 
dumped down, preferably, in the hall, where, if they 
did not come under the suspicion of popery, some use 
might be found for them at family prayers, though, 
as these involved sitting as well as kneeling, the best 
occupant was a child. 

Towards the middle of the century, mechanical 
production was more and more coming to supersede 
craftsmanship, and the Victorians seemed to be fast 
losing both the desire and the capacity to surround 
themselves with beautiful things. Solidity and pre¬ 
tentiousness were the qualities chiefly aimed at. 
Everything in the house seemed to be playing a game 
of pretending to be something else. On the mantel¬ 
piece blossomed flowers of wax, in conservatories 
formed by hideous glass domes. The mirror, or the 
part of it that was not concealed by draperies, had 
become a garden for painted flowers. In the fireplace 
were brazen irons that some child would ruin by 
putting between the bars. The mania for draping 
things led to curtains flanking the fire place, even 
when a fire was burning, an apparently dangerous 
practice to which there are ^unch pictures to testify. 
In middle-class homes appeared that horrid first fruit 
of aesthetic standardization, the oleograph portrait. 
Plush and horsehair were everjrwhere en evidence. 

With the sense of fitness departed that of colour. 
It is almost as if our grandparents had been stricken 
with colour-blindness. In dress and decoration the 
most hideous discords were received with j oy. What 
the Victorians could put up with in the way of colour 
may be best seen to-day in their stained glass, which 
sometimes produces an agonizing efiect on the un¬ 
wary visitor. Now that Dean Jenkyn’s memorial 
window at Wells is mercifully removed, I should 
recommend the judicious iconoclast to devote his first 
attention to one of the parish churches at St. Albans, 
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where salmon-pink is joined in unholy wedlock with 
flaming magenta. But what the Victorians liked even 
more than this brutal sport of setting colours at each 
other’s throats was to dispense with them altogether. 
A reign of universal dinginess set in. The blues and 
bottle-greens of the dandies darkened into oblivion. 
The respectability of the age demanded that beneath 
the top-hat all men should look as sober as clergymen 
—^the sole exception being in respect of the almost 
sacramental ritual of the hunting field. Only young 
girls were tolerated in colours, and even their plumage 
steadily declined towards the drab fashions of the 
seventies. 

Nevertheless, the mid-Victorian interior had an 
unmistakable, if not wholly a pleasant, character of 
its own, and for that reason even its tasteless solidity 
is an sesthetic cut above the ghastly resurrectionism 
that took its place. The idea of “ period ” decoration 
was inks Gothic infancy; people at least contrived to 
put something of themselves into their surroundings, 
other than an advertisement of their own snobbery. 
A solid and sober domesticity is in every line, and we 
might almost say in every pound and hundredweight, 
of that mahogany and plush furniture. It is not for 
the clients of our Chesterfields of perpetual tick, who 
furnish homes from vans guaranteed not to display 
the firm’s name to the neighbours—^it is not for them 
to chide us for loving our grand-paternal arm-chairs. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 

It was in ardiitectute that the moralising tendencies 
of the Victorians had their fullest and most obvious 
scope, and it was also an art peculiarly subject to the 
conditions of a machine age. The mass production 
of buildings, in which beauty and convenience and 
soundness of construction were ruthlessly sacrificed 
to cheapness, had accompanied the transformation of 
human beings into hands ” in the new manufac¬ 
turing towns. Those who travel out of London 
emecially by the Southern Railway, may mark some 
of the worst fruits of Victorianism in the shape of 
interminable rows of brick and slate boxes, all pre¬ 
cisely alike, that seem better fitted to contain Robots 
than men. In the country you will see somewhat 
smilar rows of very businesslike, plain-brick cottages 
that form a queer commentary on the then fashion- 
able sentiment about Merrie England. And yet the 
buildmg of cottages had once been the occasion for 
as ^iich display of charm and individuality as that of 
cath^als. A new type of architectural shoddy, in 
the shape of the detached suburban villa, was evolved 
genteel and individuahst demands of the 
middlu class. We know how the heart of the repre¬ 
sentative philosopher, Macaulay, would leap up 
when he beheld a villa in a row. 

when the Victorians talked of architecture, 
they were not thinking of cottages and villas. For 
the manual worker a house was a means of keepmg 
alive; for the office worker it was also a ticket of 
respectability—only for those who could afford not 
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to work at all was it in any sense a thing of beauty, 
though even by them it was more often regarded as a 
thing of importance. The upper class were no longer 
arbiters of taste, and the putting up of big private 
houses had almost ceased to be regarded as an art. 
The architect’s sole idea of beautifying a country 
house was to put it into fancy dress, and French 
chateaux and Tudor mansions everywhere affronted 
the landscape with their incredible pretensions. 

It was round public, and particularly church archi¬ 
tecture, that the enthusiasms and controversies of the 
time tended to centre. The great Gothic revival, 
which had started as a rich man’s toy, had now gath¬ 
ered irresistible momentum, and the beginning of the 
Queen’s reign witnessed the crowning triumph of its 
first, or decorative phase, in the erection of the new 
Houses of Parliament, a building which, though it 
sets out to match the perpendicular of Henry VH’s 
Chapel over the way, has so distinct a character as 
almost to give it a style of its own. Associated with 
Barry, the architect, was the young Welby Pugin, 
who was shortly to champion a more serious ideal 
than the glorified picturesqueness of his colleague. 
For agreeably to the Victorian spirit and the Gothic 
tradition, architecture was to become not only form¬ 
ally moral, but formally religious. 

This was largely the result of the new High Church- 
manship. Pugin himself was converted to Catholic¬ 
ism, but he was at one with the Oxford leaders in 
casting back wistful eyes at the age of faith that had 
given birth to the Gothic cathedrals. For with the 
new life that was given to the Emotional Revival in 
the thirties, a more serious view began to be taken of 
the Middle Ages. Even to Sir Walter Scott, these 
had hardly been more than a splendid pageant, while 
to lesser writers they had constimted a splendid 
setting for bogey stories. 

But now more exact methods of inquiry were afoot. 
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Historians like Hallam and Palgrave were already 
begio^g to conquer Gothic mysteries by the rule 
and line of scientific research. And as the Middle 
Ages came to be more closely studied, it began to be 
suspected that they might provide the example of a 
social order to which, by comparison, that of the 
nineteenth century was as iron to gold. One of the 
first exponents of this view was Will Cobbett, whose 
History of the Protestant Reformation in Rngland depicted 
the Protestant Fathers as villains not inferior to Pitt 
and Castlereagh, and the Reformation as the crime 
that had changed a good social system to a bad one. 
Cwlyle, instead of indulging in sentimental general¬ 
ities about the past, imearthed the memoirs of a 
twelfth-century monastic Pepys, and allowed his 
readers to judge, by that unvarnished account, whether 
life under a medieval abbot might not have been fitter 
for a human being than that dictated by the inhuman 
conditions of modern competition. 

But not even Carlyle’s account was so eloquent 
and convincing an indictment of the present in com¬ 
parison with the past as the architect Pugin’s Con¬ 
trasts, ^ book now strangely forgotten. For if 
Carlyle’s method was to let you read for yourself 
Pugin allowed you to see. In a series of contrasted 
drawings, he placed the modern environment side by 
Side 'With that of a reconstructed past^ a past—on the 
whole-—skilfully and fairly reconstructed. The com- 
jurison was devastating. The medieval treatment of 
the poor, in almshouses Hke New Cross, is contrasted 
with that of the Poor Law BastiUes, the only unfair 
pomt m the comparison being that Pugin’s modern 
poorhouse has some of the features of a prison 
though this is quite unnecessary to drive home the 
lessonthattqthemedievalChurch the poor man had a ' 
soul to be cherished, and to the modern Poor Law 
Commissioners only a carcase to be kept grudgingly 
alive and then dissected. The beauty of a medief^ 
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town, with its battlements and gables and forest of 
spires, is contrasted with the spectacle of the same 
town modernized, with unsightly blocks of factory 
buildings, a forest, not of spires, but of chimneys, 
gas cylinders, poky conventicles, and all the accom¬ 
paniments of utilitarian progress. The contrast of 
parish churches is cruel, the sugar-loaf affair at the 
end of Langham Place being put beside St. Mary 
Redclyffe, at Bristol. 

That Pugin foreboded the mass production of 
imitative architecture is evident from a delightful 
frontispiece, advertising a bogus competition—^not so 
very unlike the real thing—^for designing “ a Church 
to contain 80,000 sittings. Gothic or Elizabethan, 
estimate not to exceed ^1,500”. Further designs are 
required for Moorish Fish Markets, Egyptian Marine 
Villas, Baronial Gin Temples, and so forth, while 
compo fronts are advertised as ready to be forwarded 
to all parts of the kingdom by steam conveyance at 
the shortest notice. 

The notion accordingly gained ground, early in 
the forties, of Gothic architecture as the expression 
in stone of an order of society directly opposed to 
the materialism and inhumanity of modern conditions. 
Not only were its buildings good in themselves, but 
there had been joy in their making. It had been the 
Gothicidealthat every craftsman should be a creative 
artist, or, according to the medieval idea, a microcos¬ 
mos, a little universe, as complete in itself as God’s 
great universe: 

" How each the whole its substance gives ! 

Each in the other worts and lives; 

Like heavenly forces rising and descending 
Their golden urns reciprocally lending.” 

The high priest of this ideal, though not its originator, 
was John Ruskin. 

To Ruskin, as to Pugin, architecture was the out¬ 
ward and visible expression of a people’s soul. In 
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our own age of artistic specialism, public opinion_ 

with the authority of one of our leading architects i 
—has labelled this belief the biological or some other 
fallacy. Architecture, and all the other arts, are to 
be isolated, like smallpox cases, from the maiu stream 
of a nation’s life—^the historian is to have nothin^ 
to do with them, unless he likes to tack on a chapter 
about aesthetic developments, in the consciously 
colourless style of one who is meddling with other 
people s business. The stones of Venice are to have 
no intelligible connection with the life of Venice • 
her buildings are but the highly technical product of 
such specialists as the Venetians may have been rich 
enough to employ, and are to be judged according to 
technical st^dards by technical critics. ^ 

To Ruskin, or any of the Gothic revivalists, such a 
doctrme would have appeared not only stark blas- 
^en^, but a reductio ad absurdum of materialism. 
To them it went without saying that art was the 
expression of a people’s soul, though all of them might 
not have gone quite as far as Blake’s aphorism, that 
anyone can judge of a picture who has not been 
coimoisseured out of existence. No doubt thev 
prejudice their case by narrowness of outlook, and 
that lack of philosophic grasp that was a peculiar 
weahiess of the Victorians. Ruskin himself, though 
at his best one of the most inspired writers that 
have ever held a pen, is, at his worst, one of the 
most mconsistent and tiresome, and the best and 
worst are often mextricably mixed up together 

of seeing life, whose expression is 
Mt steadily _attd whole, he should have taken sides 
with one period against another, and, in his eagerness 

of Gothic Christianity! We 
demed any soul at all to the Renaissance. In conse- 
qu^ce, the most able of alT attacks on the 

Mr. Geoffrey Scott in his The Architecture of Humanism. 
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Ruskinian standpoint ^ consists ostensibly of a vindi¬ 
cation of Renaissance atchitecture, a vindication that 
tacitly accepts Ruskin’s indictment of Renaissance 
art as non-religious and non-moral. And hence the 
vindication is made to carry, as a necessary conse¬ 
quence, the degradation of art from a spiritual to a 
technical plane. But it is equally possible to allow 
Ruskin to have been right in principle, though wrong 
in failing to . see that the human soul fuMs itself in 
other styles than Gothic, and that periods of art are 
not the heroes and villains of a historic melodrama. 

It must also be remembered that Ruskin was in 
no sense a supporter, but rather an opponent of the 
Gothic Revival as it was carried out in practice. This, 
after 1840, derived its main stimulus from the Oxford 
Movement. The demand for ritual had naturally 
led to a demand for churches in which that ritual 
would have its proper scope and setting. The 
average church, at the beginning of the thirties, was 
not much better than an assembly room, with a 
gallery, as in a theatre, for the riflf-raff, and, for the 
gentry, private boxes, sometimes with a fireplace and 
a back door for unperceived escape. The parson 
sermonized in a black gown; there was no choir, 
though perhaps one or two fiddles in the gallery for 
music. The chancel was quite frequently closed 
altogether, or turned into a vestry. 

Now all this was to be changed. The churches 
of England were to be restored, as far as possible, to 
the functions for which they had been originally 
intended. Societies at Oxford and Cambridge were 
formed for studying the principles of Christian 
architecture, and the medieval symbolism of which 
that architecture was the e 3 q)ression.* 

Asa result, practically every church in the country, 

^ Mr. Geoffrey Scott, op. cit. 

® A good account of this will be found in Mr. Kennedy Clark’s 
The Gothic Tevival. . 
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soonei or later, underwent a restoration, in the course 
of which a frightful amount of indiscriminate damage 
was done. Gothic became the only style for new 
churches, a Gothic more serious in intention than 
merely decorative experiments like St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
which had been put up in the early twenties as a 
counterblast to a Grecian temple-church at St. Pancras. 

It is only fair to Ruskin to remember that he had 
neither part nor lot in this work of restoration. To 
his mind, restoration was the worst form of destruc¬ 
tion, a lie from beginning to end. Rather than 
restore a dilapidated church, he would have pulled 
it stone from stone, and constructed a wholly new 
one with the materials. Fortunately, his was not 
the deciding voice in the matter, and it is dreadful to 
think of what woiild have happened if this heroic 
principle of his had been put into practice. 

The master restorer was a person of very different 
calibre. Sir Gilbert Scott, the designer of the Albert 
Memorial, a practical architect, who had served his 
apprenticeship putting up Poor Law Bastilles, and 
who—even by the standards of that laborious time 
—^was a Gargantua for work. There is hardly an 
important church in the country that does not bear 
the traces of his handiwork. 

Sir Gilbert was not of the stuff of which martyrs 
or fanatics are made. He was a self-made man, with 
a flair for self-advertisement, and quite ready, at a 
pinch, to let his Gothic principles go by the board 
rather than lose a good job. But he was also an 
enthusiast, with a real love and reverence for old 
buildings, and, looking back on his own career, he 
can use language as strong as that of Ruskin about 
the way in which “the country has been, and con¬ 
tinues to be, actually devastated with destruction 
under the name of restoration”, though with charm¬ 
ing candour, he admits “ that the best of us have 
been blameable, and that even our conservation has 
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been more or less destructive”. But, considering 
what would probably have happened but for his 
intervention, Scott must be allowed to have a balance 
of good to his account, and to have handled his 
buildings with a reverence for which we can be 
grateful. 

What the British Philistine was in the habit of 
doing with his ancient monuments may be seen at 
Canterbury. Here, during the thirties, the Cathedral 
was improved by having Lanfranc’s beautiful Nor¬ 
man tower at the West End demolished, to make 
room for a twin to its decorated sister, and the 
ruins of St. Augustine's Abbey were converted into 
an amusement park on the model of Vauxhall. As 
for the Norman Keep, that was made useful, as a 
coal shed for the adjoining gasworks. The climax 
came in 1859, Wombwell, the menagerie owner, 
gravely _ petitioned the Mayor and Corporation to 
allow him to pull down the West Gate, one of the 
finest specimens of its kind in Europe, in order to 
clear a path for his elephants. It is perhaps less 
amazing that the city fathers should have gravely 
debated this modest proposal, than that the Mayor 
should finally have defeated it by his casting vote.^ 

Nevertheless, the Church restorers had this to be 
said for them—^that they were acting in the true 
spirit of the time in which the churches were built. 
Nobody in the Middle Ages cordd have conceived of 
Ruskin’s idea that old buildings “are not ours. 
They belong partly to those who build them, and 
partly to the generations of mankind who are to 
follow us ”. To the medieval builders, as in a lesser 
degree to the Oxford and Cambridge reformers of 
the forties, a church was a church, and not a historical 
monument, and they had no hesitation in scrapping 
the whole, or any part of it, as occasion required. 
It was owing to this that the Middle Ages evolved 

1 See lii^ays andByervajsofKent, by Walter Jerrold, pp. 43-7. 
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the harmonious blend of styles that is the chief charm 
of our old parish churches, instead of leaving them 
plain Saxon or Norman. Rusldn’s position—and 
that of most people to-day—can only be maintained 
on the assumption that the churches were alive till 
the Reformation killed them, and that all we can 
decently do is to embalm their corpses. And if 
this be granted, it must surely follow that the faith 
of Catholic Christianity, the soul to which these 
churches were once the living bodies, is a thing of the 
past, and that no movement or revival can reawaken 
it. It is hard to blame the men of that ostensibly 
devout time for their unwillingness to accept so 
disquieting a conclusion. 

As for the recovery, that was to give a new life to 
English architecture, of the Gothic principle, the 
results were singularly disappointing. It was not for 
lack of building—^all over the country, and particu¬ 
larly in the swiftly expanding suburbs of great towns, 
churches sprang from the soil embodying all the most 
correct principles of the particular period selected, 
and designed with an erudition of technique to which 
no medieval builder could have laid claim. It was 
simply that the churches refused to come alive. Let 
us take one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s masterpieces, St. 
Mary Abbot’s, Kensington. Here you have all the 
proportions and features of the noblest decorated 
work—^it would be hard to find definite faults, except 
just that it is uninteresting. I doubt whether anyone 
regarding or entering it has felt that elevation of soul, 
that sense of awe and reverence, that the humblest 
village church so frequently inspires. It has less 
character about it than that rather preposterous toy 
put up to St. Luke in the neighbouring borough of 
Chelsea. 

Even worse than the construction was the detail. 
The essence of Gothic, as Ruskin had conceived of 
it, was to give scope and joy to each individual crafts- 
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tnan. But Ruskiu himself had a sharp lesson as to 
the meaning of Victorian Gothic, when he, and other 
intellectuals of the movement, concentrated all their 
enthusiasm on what was to have been a perfect 
example of Italian Gothic in the shape of the new 
Oxford Museum. Not only did the authorities, in 
that home of culture and medievalism, deliberately 
starve the building of the funds necessary for its 
completion, but they procured the dismissal of an 
Irish workman, O’Shea, who displayed a truly medieval 
genius in the carving of animals. It is pleasing to 
record that O’Shea had the last and annihilating word 
in the dispute, by going back to the huHding, after 
his dismissal, and chiselling, with furious energy, a 
festoon of parrots and owls, to represent members 
of Convocation. 

If these things were done by Oxford dons, what 
could be expected of ordinary parsons, limited as to 
funds by the tight pockets of suhscrihers ? Pious 
Victorians, though they might lay up for themselves 
treasure in Heaven, had sounder business instincts 
than to put all then: eggs into one basket. They 
wanted to buy religion in the cheapest market, and 
in consequence created a demand, not for loving 
and faithful craftsmanship, hut for the large scale 
production of shoddy. The furnishing of Victorian 
churches became every whit as debased a trade as that 
of Victorian houses. Mhwkish saints and smug 
monarchs smirked out of every niche and shouted 
from every window. Machine-carved substitutes 
were ordered down to replace long-vanished rood 
screens. Mouldings and tracery, acanthus leaves and 
brass eagles, were multipUed with damnable reitera¬ 
tion. In the High and Catholic churches it was 
worst of all, for there the demand for tawdry imagery 
and all kinds of ecclesiastical junk was most expan¬ 
sive. The job of turning out such stuff must have 
been as soulless and mechanical as the product. 
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No doubt the Gothic Revival did here and thete 
produce results that are not -without value, and even 
at its worst it was—^as any tourist by cat may ascer¬ 
tain for himself—^incapable of sinking to the horrors 
perpetrated, during this period, in French churches. 
Truro has a wonderfully good imitation of a Gothic 
cathedral. The new nave at Bristol has a grandeur 
that makes it no unworthy associate of the ancient 
choir. The Catholic Apostohc Church at Gordon 
Square aspires with something of the authentic 
medieval fervour. An exception to the general 
poverty of Church adornments is occasionally to be 
found in monumental sculpture, though the best of 
this falls in the last quarter of the century. Secular 
buildings, like the Natural History Museum, have a 
fine, though not always appropriate, swagger, to 
offset the forfeited dignity and repose of such archi¬ 
tecture as that of the British Museum. And the new 
Law Courts, the most ambitious effort of all, might 
produce a better impression, if their component 
members, like the German armies in 1914, had not 
got out of control of the Supreme Command and 
co-ordination with each other. 

But after we have made every allowance, we shall 
find ourselves forced to the reluctant conclusion that 
the Gothic Revival was a failure, and not a very 
splendid failure at that. Its advocates founded their 
case on a simple fallacy of putting the cart before the 
horse. It was no doubt arguable that the original 
Gothic had expressed an ideal of civihzation saner 
and more spiritual than that oi laissez-faire and devil- 
take-the-hindmost. But it did not follow that you 
could revive that civilization by counterfeiting its 
effects, nor that such a counterfeit could be mistaken 
foranythitig else than what it was. Accordingly, we 
find Ruskin and William Morris, who were, of all 
the reactionaries to medievalism, the least bound by 
specialist limitation of outlook, turning their atten- 
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tion from the reform of art to that of society itself. 
Ruskin, despite the failure of all his practical schemes, 
did more than anybody else to bring the aU-powerful 
ruiddle-class economics of his time into the hatred, 
ridicule, and contempt, in which they were destined 
to founder. His fame as an art critic has been long, 
and. perhaps unjustly, eclipsed, but his dreams of 
social reform are the dominating realities of modern 
statesmanship. It is not with some little band of 
the aesthetic elect, but amid armies of the people, 
pressing towards the dawn, that his soul goes march¬ 
ing on. 

We ask whether, such as it was, the Victorian 
civilmation could find no artistic outlet mote natural 
than that provided by Gothic architecture and Pre- 
Raphaelite painting ? No doubt the desire for an 
escape, into a romantic dreamland, from the reality 
of intensive competition, was sincere enough. It 
was the Victorian decency not to look reality in the 
face until compelled to do so. But one wonders 
whether the most individual monuments of the age 
were not those that did not aspire to be artistic at all. 
The Crystal Palace is an experiment so bold as to 
be almost futuristic, and the possibihties of glass, 
as the material of a new, dynamic architecture, as 
opposed to the fixity of brick and stone, are more 
calculated to appeal to our own notions of relativity 
than to the solid preferences of our grandfathers. 
The Clifton Suspension Bridge is lovely and satisfying 
to a degree that even the finest efforts of revived 
Gothic fail quite to attain. 

Amid all the treatises on architectural principles of 
which the forties were so prolific, there is one that 
has probably been entirely forgotten. The author 
is a certain William Vose Pickett, whose name does 
not The Dictionary of National Biography. 

He was probably set aside as a crank—-perhaps he 
was one—but his little treatise, bearing an enormous 
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tide of -which NeiP System of Architecture m-ust suffice, 
is certainly more original than anything that even a 
Ruskin could have produced. His idea is to make a 
clean sweep of the old traditions, and adapt our 
architecture boldly to the changed conditions of the 
time. He would go for his materials, not to the 
quarry, but to the foundry, he would use iron for 
building as it is already being used for ships and 
bridges and railways. He would explore the archi¬ 
tectural possibilities of other metals, barium, for 
instance—that produces all the appearance of porce¬ 
lain on the surface of iron—copper, brass, especially 
when lacquered, coloured glass, every description of 
woven or wire work. His “ metallurgic architec¬ 
ture ” would likewise avail itself of compositions, 
cements, papier mache, encaustic tiles, and make an 
extensive use of timber, which, it is pointed out, has 
greater architectural affinities with metal than with 
stone. 

There follows a fascinating chapter on new archi¬ 
tectural forms, based on the use of the curved instead 
of the straight line. Then comes another anticipation 
of the future, of more ominous import. “ The 
indispensable concomitant of true excellence of 
architectural effect ”, that which the new architecmre 
is destined to realize as never before, is, in the author’s 
italics, “ the frequent and uniform repetition of its respec¬ 
tive parts and features ”. This is the vision, not of 
Victorian England, but of present-day Leningrad or 
Chicago—^with mass production annihilating the 
individual. Mr. Pickett may yet be resurrected, 
when time has caught up with his imagination. As 
for Her Majesty’s Government, when he submitted 
bis schemes to them, he was told, ' 

“It is not our duty or custom to encourage 
inventors.” 

Which goes to prove that parrots and owls are 
not indigenous to Oxford quadrangles. 
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CHARACTER AND CHARACTERS 

There are certain works of genius that are less 
important for their own sakes than as historical 
landmarks. There was a play that appeared early 
in this century called Aian and Superman. It might 
equally well have been called Past and Future. The 
Victorian Age had been, almost defiantly, as if in 
consciousness of a doomed ideal, an Age of M 
For us there would appear to be dawning the Age of 
Superman. A lover of Wagner would recognize in 
it the Twilight of the Gods. 

Neither Mr. Bernard Shaw, nor his master, Niet¬ 
zsche, realized to what unknown god they were 
constituting themselves high priests. They both 
thought of the Superman as of an individual, who, 
in some unexplained way, was to rise as much above 
the human as Man had risen above the monkey level. 
But two hundred years before either of them had 
burst on the world, the portrait of the Superman had 
been drawn—an awful and monstrous apparition, 
sprung, armed with sceptre and crozier, from the 
brain of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. You can 
see it in the original edition, a man made up of men, 
packed together like worms in a carcase—the name 
of him Leviathan. For there is another biological 
analogy, besides that associated with the name of 
Darwin. The human body has turned out, in the 
light of modern research, to be just such a Leviathan. 
It is a community more populous than the greatest 
nations, made up of living creatures inconceivably 
primitive as compared with the Republic Man, 
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creatuies specialized in accordance mth the various 
services to the whole that it is the end of their being 
to perform, and who can be systematically starved, 
on occasion, that their bodies may form a sort of 
perpetually renewed Chinese Wall round about the 
community, 

This last simile is borrowed, not inappropriately, 
from the most influential philosopher of modern 
England, Mr, H, G, Wells,i the arch-enemy of in¬ 
dividuality in this world and the next. Men are to 
the species what cells are to the man, 

“ The one remains, the many change and pass.” 

Nor is Mr, Wells alone in this opinion. It is gradually 
capturing the civilized world. Mussolini is anni¬ 
hilating the individual in the name of patriotism, the 
rulers of Russia in the name of the proletariat; the 
once sacred name of Liberty no longer commands 
even lip homage. Man, who deemed himself divine 
and immortal, sees his little day drawing to a close, 
and its last crimson beams strike upon the grim 
figure of Leviathan, breast high, as in Hobbes’s 
frontispiece, above the Eastern horizon. 

Sometimes we may be inclined to doubt whether 
it may not after all be an illusion, that an age of giants 
has been succeeded by one of pygmies. But men 
are not hkely to rise above the level of their own 
ambitions, and where both the faith in individual 
greatness and the desire for it are on the wane, there 
is no god or destiny likely to thrust it upon us. We 
are content to be specialists, to concentrate our 
energies on as small a field as possible, that we may 
function with the precision of well-tested mechanical 
parts. That may account for the most striking 
phenomenon of the Great War—so far at any rate as 
this nation is concerned—-in the extraordinary lack 

^ The authorship, I think, is unmistakable, in spite of a son 
and a colleague collaborating. 
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of outstanding personality among the leaders, after 
Kitchener, whose reputation had been made under 
Queen Victoria, had gone to his death beneath a 
cloud of disapproval, and the aged Fisher had departed 
in flaming revolt against the Lilliputian bonds by 
which genius was shackled. It was not only that 
there could arise no Iron Duke and no Corporal John, 
no Drake and no Nelson—^but if we take such a 
comparatively small afiair as the Indian Mutiny, 
where in the whole World War shall we find, for 
sheer individual personality, the peers of Havelock, 
Outram, the two Lawrences, Hodson, Strathnairn, 
Roberts, Neill, and the mighty Nicholson, the man 
whom an alien sect spontaneously worshipped as a 
god ? Perhaps one Lawrence to stand as the equiva¬ 
lent of two—^but after him ? Well did Mr. Kipling 
modernize the old wisdom into, 

“ Let us now praise famous men. 

Men of little showing,” 

to which Mr. Wells, followed by Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
would doubtless add, 

“ Let us now attack ^ great men, if there ever were 
any great men.” 

Since the tallest and nearest figures make the best 
targets, the attack has been concentrated with peculiar 
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Age was one conspicuously tich in character—and 
characters. The cult of moral earnestness, the stress 
of competition, tended to foster those qualities of 
concentration and independence that are the basis of 
individuality. The very seriousness with which the 
Victorians took themselves tended to foster person¬ 
ality. A habit of humorous self-depreciation may 
come not far short, in eiffect, of a craven fear of being 
great. Such men as Gladstone, as Ruskin, as Thomas 
Arnold, do undoubtedly invite the same sort of 
ridicule as the immaculate circus manager gets from 
the clown. But to reverence the highest when you 
see it, even in the looking-glass, is at least a potent 
means of auto-suggestion to live up to the highest 
standard. 

What was most favourable of all to the develop¬ 
ment of character was the love of liberty that in the 
middle class had the strength of a religion. There 
was nothing that aroused the enthusiasm of the 
reformed electorate so much as the idea of resistance 
to tyranny. Any foreign revolutionary, who sought 
refuge on our shores, was sure to be lionized. The 
Lancashire cotton operatives never wavered in their 
support of the anti-slavery cause, during the American 
Civil War, though multitudes of them were thrown 
out of employment owing to the blockade of the 
southern ports. Byron’s 

“plain, s-wom, downright detestation 
Of every despotism in every nation ” 

had become the normal, emotional reaction of the 
man in the street. 

. Nor was there ever a time when the sentiment of 
individual liberty was so strong at home. The] 
average Englishman desired , nothing more fervently 
thp to be left alone to carve out his own fortunes. 
His economics were based on the free play of enlight¬ 
ened self-interest. His politics were biassed by a, 
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watchful jealousy of state intetference. His intel¬ 
lectual leaders, even when they were not individualists 
by profession, made up for it in practice. Carlyle, 
in spite of the Prussian discipline he came to worship in 
his old age, was the most intractable member of a family 
notorious for its aggressive independence even among 
Lowland Scots. And independence is the quality 
in a man that attracts Carlyle most, as in the incident 
he records of Samuel Johnson, a needy servitor at 
Oxford, pitching out of the window—“with what 
thoughts ! ”—a pair of shoes that some kind person 
had left at his door. And Ruskin, though he was 
perpetually talking about obedience, and though he 
made it a leading principle of his Company of St. 
George—^where it meant obedience to him —^was 
the most wayward and wilful even of Victorian 
individualists. The weakness, and no small part 
of the charm of his immense literary output, arises 
from its complete lack of intellectual discipline. 
What writer of our own day would dare to bring out 
a plea for a union of churches under the title “ Notes 
on the Construction of Sheepfolds ”, a practical 
joke that increased Ruskin’s royalties by the pence 
of certain earnest sons of the soil who expected a 
very different return for their money ? 

A raw and aggressive independence seems to have 
been the quality of all others prized, and displayed, 
by the Victorians. One of the secrets of Lord 
Palmerston’s immense popularity was the impression 
the ordinary man had formed of old Pam that he didn’t 
care the straw that wagged from his mouth, what he 
said to anyone. Nor, as a general rule, did he, even 
when conducting diplomatic correspondence, a fact 
that made his tenure of the Foreign Office a night¬ 
mare, not only to the rest of Europe, but to his Royal 
Mistress and his Premier, Lord John Russell. But 
the Queen formd that Lord Jobn could be just as 
blunt on occasion, for when she asked him whether 
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it was trae that a subject was, in certain circumstances, 
justified in disobeying his sovereign, 

“ Well”, replied Lord John, “ speaking to a 
sovereign of the House of Hanover, I can only say 
that I suppose it is.” 

But neither of “ these two dreadful old men ”, 
as the Queen called them, could hold a candle to her 
for sheer domineering will-power. The young girl 
who could bolster up a defeated and discredited 
ministry for two years, rather than make the smallest 
change in the personnel of her bedchamber, grew 
into the middle-aged widow, who isolated herself 
for long years at Balmoral, in the teeth of popular 
sentiment, and into the old lady, who, to the last, 
persisted in excluding her aging and gifted heir from 
the responsibility and inner knowledge appertaining 
to his rank. There is this to be said of the Queen’s 
personality—^you may like or dislike it, but you will 
find it uncommonly hard to belittle. It was no mere 
accident of position that she became, during her last- 
years, the object of a veneration so unquestioning 
and universal, that only those whose memories run 
back to the Jubilee decade can realize what associations 
clung to the idea of “ The Queen ”. Every volume 
of her letters that comes from the press confirms 
one’s youthful prejudice, to this extent, at least, that 
among all eminent Victorians there was none of 
more outstanding personality than Victoria herself. 
The idea of her as a mere puppet of the Prince Consort 
has been blown to the winds by the correspondence 
of her widowhood. And those late letters of hers 
that appear in Lord Lansdowne’s recently published 
biography suggest that—contrary to the general 
beliefs—^the master hand was as sure as ever, and 
the grasp on the helm as firm, up to that last meeting 
with Lord Roberts, when, with the shadow of death 

^My own included and expressed, in my History of 'British 
Civilisation. 
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akeady darkening over her, she fell to comparing 
his Lordship’s experiences in South Africa with what 
another even more famous commander had told her 
of his difficulties in the Peninsula. 

The two great apostles of Victorian individuality 
were John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, and of 
both of them it can be said that thev lived rbeir belief 
as eloquei 
rate as re 
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Or again— 

“ He who lets the world, or his own portion of it, 
choose his plan of life for him, has no need of any 
other faculty than the ape-like one of imitation.” 

The message of dawn comes faint and distant on 
the afternoon breeze, like the horn-blast of Roland 
to the ears of Charlemagne, and yet he must be dull 
indeed whose pulse does not quicken on reading 
this noblest of all pleas for independence of thought, 
word, and deed, the more compelling from its restraint. 

The whole essence of it was packed by Robert 
Browning into his one sonnet—an answer to the 
question “ Why am I a Liberal ? ” of which the 
sextet runs : 

“ But little do, or can, the best of us: 

That little is achieved through Liberty. 

Who, then, dares hold, emancipated thus. 

His fellow should continue bound ? Not I, 

Who live, love, labour freely, nor discuss 
A brother’s right to freedom. That is why.” 

In Herbert Spencer, the individualist tendency of 
the age was exaggerated to the point of caricature. 
His philosophy is long out of date, except for its 
muscular and downright style, but he only lacks a 
Boswell to become as representative a figure of the 
nineteenth, as Dr. Johnson was of the eighteenth, 
century. To some extent he himself has supplied 
the deficiency iu his autobiography, a wonderfully 
candid piece of seif and family revelation. 

In the Spencer family the soul of the British middle 
class, in the early nineteenth century, stands revealed 
in its hedgehog-like independence, its remorseless 
energy, its contempt for the pleasures and graces 
of life. There is that fine old grandmother, who 
survived into the forties, one of the first disciples of 
John Wesley, still, at the age of 83, wearing her plain 
Methodist cap, and of whom her son recorded that 
“ her activity was so uniform that I do not recollect 
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; appearance of indolence. Her fault, if 
in doing too much There is Aunt Mary 
:h “ a strong sense of her own claims and 
T proportioned sense of the claims of others 
Uncle Henry, who ruined himself by specu- 
id used to go out of his way to court insult 
ring a white. Radical top-hat. There is 
hn, who was “ entirely egoistic, and in pur- 
srsonal advantage sacrificed the interests of 


or to take the least visible notice of any question 
addressed him by his wife that he did not consider 
to have been framed with sufficient clearness. Last, 
but not least, the,re was Uncle Thomas, the Simeonite 
parson and temperance reformer, by whom all public 
amusements were uncompromisingly tabooed, and 
who, being asked by a hostess why the youthful 
Herbert declined to take part in some waltzing, 
annihilated her with the awful finahty of his pro¬ 
nouncement—” No Spencer ever dances ”. 

The house in Exeter Street, Derby, in which the 
philosopher was born, was as austere as Uncle Thomas 
himself—Terpsichore could hardly have contrived 
to dance behind that fagade of featureless brick. It 
was such an environment, and such an ancestry, as 
only the Englishmiddle class could have produced, 
such as alone could have rendered credible the pheno¬ 
menon of Herbert Spencer. All the austerity and 
independence, all the pedantry and egotism, all the 
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narrow, concentrated energy of these non-corybantic 
Spencers, were united and intensified in his one 
person. At the age of thirteen, he defeated even 
Uncle Thomas, to whose tutelage he had been en¬ 
trusted, by leaving his uncle’s parsonage, in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, and performing the really 
astounding feat of foot-slogging the whole way to 
Derby, with no more than two shillings in his pocket, 
concerning which escapade his aunt, while still 
■uncertain of his fate, records her “ decided opinion 
that unless his parents punish him severely, and return 
him again to us immediately, it will not only be in¬ 
sulting to us, but ruinous to the boy himself”. 

Never was child more authentically father to the 
man. The fact that Herbert Spencer carried the 
family non-conformity a stage further by casting off 
the last rags of Christianity, only intensified his truth 
to the Spencer type. His hatred for any sort of 
authority fell not far short of an obsession. He 
strode through the Realms of Gold like a Goliath, 
brushiug Homer, Plato, Dante, Raphael, Michel¬ 
angelo, Kant, contemptuously out of his path. He 
would hurry through Italy, not, like ordinary tourists, 
to admire, but to carp at old buildiugs and old masters 
and the very scenery. His egotism was untouched 
by either humility or humour. When he got tired 
of conversation, and did not want to leave the com¬ 
pany, he used unobtrusively to plug up his ears. In 
spite of his portentous flirtation with George Eliot, 
he was frank enough to congratulate himself on his 
celibacy—' I am not by nature adapted to a relation 
in which perpetual compromise and great forbearance 
are needful ”. Nor, for that matter, was Carlyle, 
and it is not suiprising that the two sages could not 
meet without violent disputation, culminating in a 
mutual and speechless glare. 

The worst faults of the Victorian middle class 
were exaggerated in Spencer, its PhiHstinism, its lack 
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of culture and urbanity, its incapacity to philosophize 
—^for who but Spencer would have dubbed his God 
(the good, old, eighteenth-century Deity) unknow¬ 
able, and then proceeded to know so much about 
him ? Who but he would have succeeded in weaving 
his itiherited prejudices so completely into the texture 
of the Universe ? And yet the greatness of its 
blemishes does but serve to emphasize the greatness 
of Spencer’s personality. There never lived a man 
more magnificently true to himself and his ideals. 
A chronic, invalid, tortured with insomnia, and 
incapable of any prolonged exertion, iudifferent to 
fame and contemptuous of honours, he never wavered 
through aU the long years of his self-imposed task of 
formulating a universal philosophy. Carlyle might— 
or might not—^have changed his attitude of defiance 
for one of worship, had he but realized that he was 
glaring into the eyes of a hero. 

And it is remarkable concerning Herbert Spencer, 
that he, like another great Victorian, John Nicholson 
of the Mutiny, has become an object of worship 
among a sect of devotees. There are few forms of 
irreverence that anyone dreams nowadays of resenting, 
but once let the name or philosophy of Spencer be 
blasphemed, and the stoutest of Victorian rulers 
will descend on the offender’s knuckles. For there 
is still a sect of earnest and old-fashioned Puritans, 
strong in the faith of their grandparents’ biology, to 
whom the Unknowable is God and Spencer his 
prophet. Long and immutably may they survive! 

So far we have only dealt with one or two pro¬ 
minent names, and have necessarily conveyed a very 
imperfect idea of the extraordinary richness of that 
age in individual character. To do justice to such a 
theme one woidd have to write more biographies 
than ever Sir Leslie Stephen edited. For it is not 
only with eminent Victorians that we are concerned. 

It is no accident that the period of middle-class 
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supremacy almost exactly coincides with the career 
of Dickens. It was only in such a time that Dickens 
could have found scope for his genius. It is impossible 
to imagine anything equivalent to the Pickwickian 
gallery of portraits in a modern novel. You might 
as well invite a party of Brobdingnagians into a ball¬ 
room. Nor, for that matter, could anything like 
the raw-blooded exuberance of Handley Cross society 
be conceivable in the wildest sporting novel of to-day. 
Even when they fly to the Arabian Desert for virility, 
our lady novelists no longer give birth to Heathcliffs 
and Rochesters. The Victorian was pre-emmently 
an age of characters in fiction. May we not be per¬ 
mitted to conjecture that this was because it was an 
age of characters in life ? 

It is an impression that deepens the more we study 
that liEe, from no matter what angle. Let that angle, 
for a moment, be academic. Where now is the old 
breed of Victorian dons, those “regal dons”, of 
whom Mr. Belloc sang—can it be a generation ago ? 
Nowadays we partially fill the old chairs with efficient 
specialists, gentlemen in the public-school tradition, 
who would be as much at home in an officers’ mess 
as at a High Table—^worthier citizens, no doubt, 
than many a crusted old Victorian bachelor. But 
they themselves would modestly disclaim the style of 
“ characters ”. To-day Mr. Belloc might look ia 
vain—and I trust with regret—for the don capable 
of doing anything so unconventional as daring to 
attack ms Chesterton. 

But even at the beginning of the century, there 
remained only one or two survivors of the old school, 
living witnesses to the credibility of the legends from 
which the atmosphere of Victorian donhood may be 
partly reconstructed. There is the stately figure of 
Provost Okes, of King’s, who died, at an immense 
age, in 1888, arid who, during the long tenure of his 
Provostship, set his gnarled and, parrot-beaked face 
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like a flint against any suggestion of tefotm, and is 
said to have dominated his Council by stoutly refusing 
to allow motions of which he disapproved to be 
brought forward at all. When at last reform was 
forced upon him and his college by act of Parliament, 
and King’s ceased to be the closed preserve of Etonian 
scholars, his official reception of the first non-Etonian 
Fellow was overwhelming. After looking the poor 
man up and down, with intense disapprobation, he 
finally pronounced, in deep and measured tones, 
the verdict: 

“ Let us hope that this new leaven will not leaven 
the whole lump.” 

It helps us to visualize him, when we are told that 
he was the last Provost who drove about Cambridge 
in a gilded coach of state; also that many of his 
jeux d’esprit are preserved—^in the original, and no 
doubt correct, Latin. 

There were such paragons as Bradshaw, the Uni¬ 
versity Librarian, who, without having accomplished 
anything specially notable in the way of scholarship, 
seems to have towered above all his contemporaries 
by the force and grandeur of his personality. There 
were, qn the other hand, such intractable characters 
as the old gentleman who successfully defied even 
Okes, and who used to delight the undergraduates 
by marching round the court, with a parrot on each 
shoulder, one trained to repeat “ Okes, Okes, Okes,” 
and the other, “ Brock, Brock Brock ”■—^being short 
for Brocklebank, the Provost’s chief ally. One day, 
after all efforts had failed to remove him from his 
Fellowship, he was discovered under the college 
mulberry tree, with a spade, chopping malicefuUy at 
worms, and muttering, 

“ Haven’t got me yet, damn you I Haven’t got 
me yet I ” 

After this, we are prepared for the legend of the 
somewhat similar old gendeman who lived above 
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the gate of his college, and used to mark his dis¬ 
approbation of the tutor by habitually belching on 
his head, until, that functionary having armed himself 
with an open umbrella, there came a bellow from 
above of “ You coward! Be a man and put that 
down 1 ” 

Or of the proctor who remarked to some under¬ 
graduates ; 

“Your conduct, gentlemen, has not only grieved 
Almig hty God, but also seriously displeased me.” 

It is not a bit more incredible than many of the 
remarks one has actually heard from the lips of Oscar 
Browning, who was the last, and perhaps the grandest, 
representative of authentic Victorian donhood. 

The Victorian dons are not unworthy to stand 
beside those dubious and intrinsic old men of Edward 
Lear, who danced quadrilles with ravens, cut up 
their food with scythes, walked through the streets 
of London brandishing pigs, and looked out of 
windows to say, “Fil jomble, fil jumble, fil rumble 
—cum—tumble Such respectable yet defiant in¬ 

dividualists could only have been the product of a 
Victorian brain. In a sense, or nonsense, they are 
the supreme representatives of the Victorian ideal. 

We may shift our point of view from the academic 
to the pedagogical, and turn our regard to the mighty 
headmasters, whose names will endure as long as, 
and perhaps longer than, the schools they revolu¬ 
tionized—Arnold of Rugby, Thring of Uppiagham, 
and their peers. Or to the parsons of the old, and 
perhaps—^Eom the strictly clerical standpoint—^unre- 
formed school, though no one would use such an 
epithet in connection with Dean Purey Gust of York, 
with his stately person, his magnificence of courtesy 
that would have graced a hidalgo of old Castille, and 
his vast stores of heraldic erudition. Affection even 
now clings to his memory, and justifies his epitaph 
in the Cathedral—“ A man greatly beloved”. As 
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O. B. may be styled the last of the great Victorian 
personalities among dons, and Warre of Eton (almost 
as tough a reactionary as Okes) among headmasters, 
so i shoidd be inclined to claim for Gust a similar 
positiori in the clerical world. But in such matters 
of opinion and necessarily limited knowledge, there 
can be no finahty. 

All one can hope to do is to convey some sense of 
the God’s plenty of individual character by which 
the Victorian Age was distinguished. To sum it up 
as briefly as possible, I should say that its distinctive 
cjuality was one of earnest exuberance. The flood 
tide of personality wp perpetually overflowing its 
banks, often with disastrous, nearly always with 
incalculable, effects. The deified John Nicholson, to 
whom we have already referred, had not only been 
known to rush at a bmther officer, under fire, and 
kick him in the direction of the enemy, but he was 
at one time for deposing, and at another, when him¬ 
self mortally wounded, for shooting, out of h^nrl^ 
his own commander-in-chief, who probably deserved 
both. Gordon was another such iucalculable genius, 
which accounts for the instinctive dislike of him in 
our own age —a dishke which has enabled the cock- 
and-bull story of his drunkenness to be propagated 
and accepted on evidence that it would be a com¬ 
pliment to describe as flimsy. It is only fair to say 
that it would take quite a considerable amount of 
strong drink to stimulate an average modern to the 
full-blooded exuberance that was soberly habitual 
in his Victorian equivalent. 

Whether the balance of advantage works out in 
favour of the past, or the present, may be a matter 
for debate. We can best express the difference as 
that between a torrential river, mountain fed, and a 
canal, cut straight across a level plain. The analogy 
holds, in that the river requires a vast labour of 
artificial restriction to keep it from floo ding , and is 
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in that sense less free than the canal—^the best defence 
of the Evangelical Lord being that, like certain 
ferocious schoolmasters, he had a wonderful way of 
his own in dealing with unmanageable boys. Finally, 
though the river is a more magnificent and soul¬ 
stirring object, and will generate a greater volume of 
transformable energy, the canal has the advantage 
when it comes to prosaic barge traffic. 

Our desire to do justice to that earnest exuberance 
which the conditions of the Victorian Age tended to 
generate must not blind us to its insufficiency, by 
itself, to level up the standard of character to require¬ 
ments so exacting, beyond all precedent, as those of 
a revolutionized environment. A soul resembles a 
machine in this, at least, that the first of all thin gs 
needful for it is energy. But that energy must be 
disciplined, and cunningly guided into the proper 
channels, if it is not to be wasted, or destructive. 
That, in the soul, is the function of the mtellect, or, 
more precisely, of intellectual discipline. 

It was just this element in which the Victorians 
were—^perhaps fatally—deficient. Their energies 
seldom seem to have been co-ordinated in the best 
possible way towards the best possible ends. As 
we follow the steps of one after another of the giants 
who^ walked the earth in those days, our admiration 
is mingled with a certain bitterness of disappointment. 
They did much, it is tme—:but with that inexhaustible 
energy they might have done so much more, to make 
a world fit for their descendants to live in. Certainly 
of Darwin, perhaps of Browning, almost of Dickens, 
we feel that the whole best in the man was realized, 
that there was no wastage of energy. But of how 
many Victorians can we say this ? 

Can we of Ruskin, with his perpetual transition 
from the sublime to the eccentric, his lack of the 
synthetic faculty that resolves such a book as Modern 
Painters into a huge anthology of purple patches, his 
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rigid limitation of outlook, that enabled Whistler 
to pUloty before the world, as a High Priest of 
the Philistines ? Can we of Newman, who, we 
feel, had it in him to have been as indisputably “ the ” 
philosopher for the new age, as Aristotle had been 
for that of the Schoolmen—^had but the breadth of 
his vision been commensurate with its height and 
depth? Can we of Carlyle, with his decline from 
hero-worship to something not far removed from 
deyh-worship ? Can we of Gladstone, with his 
spiritual fervour that is never quite distinguishable from 
spiritual pride, his extraordinary inconsistencies, and 
his capacity for saying nothing whatever with the 
noblest eloquence that ever stirred the great heart of 
a people ? Can we of Tennyson, of Shaftesbury, of 
John Bright, of Gordon ? It is perhaps ungrateful, 
but yet hardly to be avoided, that our appreciation of 
what the Victorians have done should be clouded by 
the thought of what they had it in them to do—and 
did not. 

Finally, we have to resolve what seems to be an 
inconsistency between the natural exuberance of the 
Victorian character, and the disinclination that we 
have noticed in the Victorians ever to give that 
exuberance full scope, ever to trust whole-heartedly 
and without reserve to their inspiration. The answer, 
I think, is that they instinctively dared not, because 
theit namral exuberance was not informed by that 
harmony of the intellectual and spiritual powers that 
a Greek would have known as “eurhythmia ”— 
something equivalent to Shelley’s Intellectual Beauty. 
They dared not unchain forces so violent and so 
uncontrolled. Lacking a directive principle, they 
were bound to set up, and abide by, artificial checks. 
The only alternative to the Spirit is, in fact, the Law. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


WERE THE VICTORIANS SNOBS? 

Of all the charges that it is fashionable to level at 
the Victorians, there is none more constantly repeated 
than that of snobbery. It is generally repeated in 
such a form as to imply that snobbery -was a special 
discovery of the Victorians, and something by which 
their age is conspicuously distinguished from out 
own. If it were chic nowadays to thank God for any¬ 
thing, we should most of us be doing so, with especial 
fervency, on the ground that we are not snobs like 
our grandparents were. 

This is surely an indiscreet attitude. Had the 
prosecution limited itself to saying, “ the Victorians 
were snobs ”, it might at least have put up a plausible 
case. It is always possible to fall back on Thackeray, 
though even this evidence cuts two ways, for it at 
least shows that, in the forties, one of the foremost 
writers of the time was able to stand up and denounce 
snobbery, in all its forms, in a magazine which owed 
its success to the fidelity with which it expressed 
middle-class opinion. Indeed, so popular were 
Thackeray s snob ” articles in launch, that he was 
induced to keep the ball rolling long after it had lost 
its first and natural momentum, which accounts for 
The Book of Snobs ta.iixetontsta.jmg the reader’s interest 
in its latter stages. 

The difference, in this regard, between Thackeray’s 
time and our own is best indicated by the fact that 
nowadays the magazines that cater for the middle 
class, instead of denouncing snobbety, devote their 
best energies to its mass production, on a scale that 
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■would have made the doughtiest snob of the fotties 
stare and gasp. I doubt "whether anybody of that 
time could quite have understood the mysticism that 
induces otherwise sane people to part with a weekly 
shilling, for the rapture of gazing upon photographs 
of uniaterestiag but monied people, in xmgraceful 
attitudes, and frequently with open mouths, amusing 
themselves in rigidly stereotyped ways—“ Sir Bors 
Boomgarden, at the Old Hea-vy Puppy Judging 
Trials, showing his programme to the Hon. Rosemary 
Stub ”. It is one form of mass production that was 
only stimulated by the catastrophe of a World War, 
as if the curse of Adam could not be fulfilled without 
the sniggerings of Eve. It lends an additional horror 
to the waiting-rooms of dentists. And yet, so inured 
are we to this sort of thing, that not only does nobody 
ever dream of detecting snobbery in magazines of 
the kind we have described, but it is in their pages 
that we shall probably find the keenest strictures on 
Victorian snobbery. This would seem to indicate a 
standard of self-criticism worthy of the mate, who, 
returning greatly uplifted from a revival meeting, 
announced to the crew : 

“ Now look here by-! I’m going to have no 

more . . . swearing on board this ship, and the next 
, . . as I catch at it, FU . . . well give the . . . HeU.” 

But the fact that snobbery has developed out of 
all proportion since the time that Thackeray wrote 
by no means invalidates his diagnosis of this new, 
diseased gro'wth in the social organism. In such a 
society as that visualized by Shakespeare, in which 
degree, priority, and place are scrupulously honoured, 
there can be no question of snobbery. His Coriolanus 
was as proud as Satan, but he was no snob. Neither 
were the tribunes who engineered his banishment 
snobs. As long as people are sure of their place 
in society, there can be no question of snobbery— 
it is only when degree is vizarded that it can arise. 
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The eighteenth century, in spite of its sprinkling 
of adventurers and nouveaux riches, afforded con^ 
paratively little scope for the members of one class 
to ape the style of another. The Industrious Appren¬ 
tice may have become Lord Mayor, but it is extremely 
unlikely that he ever boasted to his aldermen about 
“ my friend. Lord Chesterfield 
The snob was, in fact, a by-product of the Industrial 
Revolution. The enormously increased importance 
and wealth of the bourgeoisie had had the effect of 
vizarding degree to an extent unprecedented since 
the dissolution of the monasteries had provided 
funds to start a new nobility. Now that fortunes 
were being made and lost so rapidly, even humble 
shop assistants, like Mt. Tittlebat Titmouse, began 
to ape the manners of swells, and to dream dreSns 
of ten-thousand a year. And had not the firm of 
Pitt and Company dealt in coronets with those who 
could pay for them ? 

There was an element, even in snobbery, that was 
not altogether contemptiWe. Its rise was largely 
stimulated by the romantic enthusiasm that was at 
Its height m the thirties and forties. There was an 
almost umversal desire to escape from the brutal 
reality of the machme age into the dream of an idealized 
past. In spite of Macaulay, the neatest suburban 
villa lacked me attcactiveness of a castle in Spain. 
But ftom an idealized past it is not a very far cry to a 
idealized present. The vanished glories of Barons 
on the Rhineland and Caliphs in Bagdad was scatcely 
more calculated to impress the clerk or shop assistant 
and his womenfolk than that of the swells upon 
whom he could feast his eyes in the Row. There is a 
pathetic longing expressed in the old song, 

like to be a swell, 

A’loaming down Pell Mell, 

Ot anywhere, I don’t much care, 

So I could be a swell.” 
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obsessed by the thought that even the young lady of 
the old hall may be no happier than a gardeuer 
Where, in these degenerate days, are gardeners to 
found so properly inclined ? 

Where the social order is in a state of such fluidity 
as it was during the nineteenth century, snobs are 
bound to arise. They were_ quite as much en evidence 
m the France _ of Louis Philippe as in contemporary 
England—if, indeed, we can use so breezy a word 
as “ snob ” to describe heartless and inhuman pushers 
like the Mme de Marville, in Cousin Pom. And the 
English bourgeois, like other Englishmen, had a 
strong romantic streak in his composition, that made 
him rather inclined to idealize a lord, even to the 
^tent of allowing lords to govern in his name. 
Dickens, that niost redoubtable of Radicals, was mote 
merciful to his gentlefolk than Thackeray, who 
coming from a stock of Anglo-Indian civil servants^ 
was less given to romancing about the gentlemanly 
attributes of gentlefolk. I do not believe that Dickens 
would ever have had the heart to describe so dirty 
mean, and vulgar a squire as old Sir Pitt Crawley! 

™^^,.Tb^keray have let off Sir Leicesti 
Dedlock so lightly, and even aflFectionately, as Dickens 
does. Lord Frederick Verisopht, in spite of his 
name, mes as valiantly as any knight-errant, in defence 
of a lady agamst a scoundrel. If we may borrow a 
phrase from Dickens’s doughtiest modern champion, 
we may say that his typical member of the upper 
class—^d we would not make a complete exception 
even of Twemlow-“ though an ass is a gentlem^ ”. 
^No one would dreMn of calling Dickens a snob, 

lepresentative man of 
of its supremacy, how 
Y^s not by any means incon- 
^ tendency—in him admittedly a 

sentimental about gentihty, which, 
if pushed far enough, develops into snobbery. But 
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—and this is the important point to remember about 
the early Victorians—this tendency was still held in 
check by a sturdy middle-class self-respect. 

_We have already remarked on this quality in the 
Victorians. We are accustomed to laugh at them 
for their respectability, but it is a better and nobler 
ideal to be respected for what you are—^be it merchant 
or tradpman—^than to be furtively ashamed of it, 
and solicitous only to conform to the most approved 
country-house or smart-set standards. Jo hn Bright 
and Cobden were as proud of being honest business 
men as any Hungarian Count of his forty ancestors 
in direct line. It was only towards the end of his 
life, when the first symptoms of change were begin¬ 
ning to appear, that Dickens got to describing a 
really snobbish atmosphere in the Veneering family. 
Mr. Dombey was proud, but he was proud of his 
money and commercial position, and his giddiest 
ambition was for the firm to become Dombey and 
Son. Mr. Podsnap has little to recommend him, but, 
in proclaiming his Gospel of Podsnappery, 

“He speaks with an honest triumphant pride.” 

Or let US pass from Dickens to Surtees. There 
are some of us who may think the idolization of Mr. 
Jorrocks a little overdone, but in one quality the 
grocer Falstaflf may fairly challenge the appellation 
of “ great ”, and that is his superb absence of snobbery. 

“You ’air-dresser on the chestnut ’oss,” roars 
Mr. Jorrocks, during a check, to a gentleman with 
very big, ginger whiskers, “ pray, ’old ’ard! ” 

“ Hair-dresser,” replies the gentleman, turning 
round in a fury, I’m an officer in the iiinety-first 
regiment.” 

“ Then you hossifer in the ninety-fust regiment, 
wot looks like an ’air-dresser, ’old ’ard l” 

Even Mr. Soapy Sponge, who is what his name 
implies, is not in any sense a snob. He is an adven- 
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turet, and, like his friend Facey Romfoid, mojre tBgn 
a bit of a blackguard, but neither he nor Facey is out 
to improve his social position. Both are sportsmen 
to the backbone, and both, being men of insufficient 
financial means, are determined to get their sport by 
any means, fair or foul. But Sponge never dreams of 
toadying to his victims. The man who could fire a 
charge of shot into Mr. Jogglebury’s poor, ill-trained 
Ponto may have been a brute, but he was not a 
snobbish, but a sporting—^which is sometimes the 
worst kind of—brute. 

If the early Victorians of the middle class were 
in the habit of sentimentalizing about the nobility 
and gentry, they were equally fond of standing up 
to and defying them on the slightest provocation. 
This may be seen in the career of 'Punch, whose note 
was then, as now, cunningly attuned to the mind of 
the fairly prosperous, black-coated citizen. The 
Punch of the forties was as sardonic and merciless 
an employer of the cudgel as his great original, but 
he had a generous hatred of oppression and sympathy 
with the bottom dog, and he did not in the least 
care how he expressed them. 

Imagine a Punch of to-day publishing so savage 
an attack on the Game Laws as one, in 1844, repre¬ 
senting a Duke in the act of sacrificing a kneeling 
peasant to a hare, or one, of the year after, entitled 
Noble Poulterers, in which a Duke is represented as 
hawking Ms game about the streets—^wHch he can 
do cheap, it is e:q)lained, because they are nourished 
on the wheat, oats, and barley of his tenant farmers! 
■And we must remember that this peculiarly unromantic 
practice of tunmg sport to profit is one pilloried 
also by Disraeh, for Disraeli is another instance of 
that Janus-like attitude to birth so characteristic of 
the ^e, and even Thackeray did not deal more 
mercilessly with his upper class than Disraeli in Ms 
Sybil, or The Two Nations. 

2?6 
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To return to 'Punch, we can imagine the horror and 
wholesale withdrawl of subscriptions among his 
modem clientele, were he to publish so positively 
Bolshevistic a cartoon as one to which we have 
already referred, contrasting capitalist luxury with 
the horrors of the labour in the mines, or displaying 
such sympathy with crime as that entitled The 'Home 
of the Pick Turner, in which a demon with a torch is 
waving it before a poor fellow in a tumble-down 
hovel, sitting heart-broken beside the corpse of his 
starved wife, with his starving children beside him, 
and the cupboard empty. 

Nor is even the Royal Family spared, for we have 
Prince Albert’s Beehives, “ so constructed that the 
working bees within (that are a very curious species 
of bee and bear an outward resemblance to British 
mechanics and artificers) are carefully deprived of 
all the honey they elaborate, save the honey that is 
considered sufficient to afford them ample subsistence 
in all seasons”. 

We wonder what a Marx or a Lenin could have 
added to this. 

Punch’s tilts at Dukes did not end with the forties; 
for instance, in 1859, he attacks battue shooting, with 
special reference to the Duke of Rutland, remarking 
bluntly that “battue banging is not sport”. In 
1862 it is the Duke of Buccleuch, referred to dis¬ 
respectfully as “ Sawney ”, who mounts the pillory, 
for offering resistance to the new line of the Thames 
Embankment. As late as 1880, the old fire is not 
quenched, for there are repeated attacks on the Duke of 
Bedford—or Mudford—for the disgraceful condition 
of Covent Garden, while in 1885 there is a shot at a 
royal Duke and Duchess for selling family portraits and 
furniture. But Punch, and the middle class with him, 
were by this time becoming too well schooled in 
gentility and good taste to go on with such unseason¬ 
able jesting, of which this is one of the last specimens. 
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That crabbed old Punch of the mid-nineteenfi, 
century was no doubt a Philistine, and an exS^SI^ 
of the worst John Eullish insularity, but his 
which were many, may be forgiven Hm for the Se 
of his great heart. There was no humauLt? 
cause to which his support was notgST lt T. 
he who ckove some o/the last nails too ihe 
of the duel; it was he who took up the woes of 

denonuMd the vlitual existence of one law for a! 
rich and another for the ooor • it nroo i 

T£! S' f 

confined to the human race, for he to 

£t iSsa::-a“ “1“ StelrolSi 

fc Q O “ <ieer-massacres in Coburn and as late 

SmX’u:iyVTri ™ 

ctiminating. 4e mdST” 

they had a great deal to k ^i?ss were proud, 

andh woSd b?lmt *nh P""'^ °P-. I* was Ly- 
alone—who produced'° 
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Bottles, those awful examples of the British bourgeois 
^ of bourgeois brain! 

remarkable about our middle class of 
selfishness, for selfishness is a 
weed bound to flourish on such a soil as that provided 
_ y a life-and-death economic struggle for survival 
It IS not Its occasional snobbishness, for that is bound 

P "i transition-what is 

remarkable and almost umque about it is its generosity 
and idealism, the extent to which it was ready to 
sacrifice Its mterests and class prejudices to what it 

remarkable about 
he—though 

himself a model employer—should have reconcfled 
his conscience to his interests, to the extent of oppos¬ 
ing factoty legislation, but that he should hav^put 
principle before class, to the extent of agitating for a 
franchise ^at was to break down the power of the 
bourgeoisie and enable the workers to prescribe the 
letnedy rot their own grievances. 

The sentiments voiced by Punc^ in the forties 
are those expressed to-day in the columns of class¬ 
conscious publications catering for a proletarian 
audience. But few, if any, manual labourers in the 
forties could have afforded a Pmi;!}, and not all of 
them could have read it. Its contributors and car¬ 
toonists, men like Thackeray and Jerrold, Leech and 
Doyle coiffd not by any stretch of language have 
been described as lower class. What is reiharkable 
about IS that he, a bourgeois of the bourgeois 
should have established himself as a national instim- 
tion by catermg for a middle-class audience, whose 
blood was r^dy to boil at any spectacle of tyranny 
oppression brought vividly before its eyes in 
Spite of Its obvious interests and its scarcely chaUenged 
capitalist economics. The strangeness of the pheno¬ 
menon will appear, when we think of Mr. Punch 
to-day—a hale and genial octogenarian, gentlemanly 
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the couftes 7 ^of a great gentleman, though much 
derided and abused on them return to a war-feared 
nation. And yet-though it is hard not to Se 
at their simplicity-one’s fancy runs to speculaSL 
on ...hat might have been the fate of TsaSom Sd 
the miracle happened, and the iron heart SdfeH 
Certamly the grey hairs of the first Nicholas would 
not have descended in sorrow to the Sve and 
perhaps-who can tellP—the tragedy of S Ike 

i?sUrsLrLTh?X^ unspeakable horror of 

idealism, as modern critS a?fapt tJknpty but k tS 
very reverse. Its great and bake defeS was t£t of 

‘infect impuS to tL 
Church of Laod^cea. The Victorian Seal ms no 

-but Bismarck 

greatest of all Victorian cartoons is that 

Ser^alome^''• f ^ Cabinet fish 

tekeS of S Panmure-whom 

-1“ m?; u temember as the Bison 

— What humbugs we all are ! ” And Pam wk. 

aSeto thfi Pf°Po^tioning the stoutoess of his 

Thf Critfe opponent, 

bemuse ^ was worse than humbug; not 

niaTk thi smeef toTr ptommed the 

, a4z: y j : , ■ 
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f'S'i condusioA. 

becausfo “tSefhavtl 

“f themsdves, aad fof 

““Id 1-ve fa a 

fe/a Gladstone, he failed—in so 

His Gkdstonian enough 

th L^K ? ibetty did more than any ofc 

i^tlv hoLured 

r ^ Gxeece, and m the Balkans. His ftitfi 

ErMsh'^r^nT^® of pticeless value in building up the 
mtish Commonwealth of Nations ■ his fu>h 

ST’ aT? the C;, iS the ^ttS 

£mss%^^T^- ''t^’^ttration, was a landmark in pro- 

itst iTl^f Tf ®tie o/the 

Adan^ tnay yet span the wide 

But when he espoused the cause of slavero- in 
^erica when he played fast and loose wTthe 
pansvaal when he diove John BrigS in 

whS. Cabinet by the bombardment ?f Alexandria 
when he almost came to myins’ ut) the a^- k* 

IrelS Tn of Protestfnt 

S ^ ^ ^tctorian in the worst sense 

ScdviftW self-righteous self- 

mver that his _ enemies would depict him. 

tinS T mddle-class EngHshman of the 

contemotiblf^^TT^^^^^^ ^^°ss, is never quite 
ntemptible, when he is voicing a princiole It 

the iS/nf P — ^ to^hav? represented 

the Kang of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria as a 

couple of criminals had up before a very fat and 
faoclovs Jolm Boll on a charge of aasaXg d“- 
But perhaps it is not a bad thing th^ even 

STarn be shown up as tfe crimiSs 

tney are. What is wrong with the picture is the 
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position accorded to Mr. Bull, who would certainly 
not have dared, and, in point of fact, did not dare 
to lift a finger, or anything but his voice, to interfere! 
Again, there is nothing necessarily Philistine in 
Tennyson’s talk about the “red, fool fury of the 
Seine It was a point of view that, right or wrong, 
Tennyson was at perfect liberty to hold and defend 
about the French Revolution, and no whit more 
ridiculous than the snobbery that whitewashes the 
September Massacres, and almost canonizes Marat, 
for no better reason than that they were French, and 
that the more we have of culture, the Frencher we 
will be. 

Where John Bull was really vulgar and Philistine 
’ was where he was making not the least pretence to 
principle, but instead of being, or even posing, as the 
champion of the little fellow against the bully, came 
forth as a bully and a braggart himself, loud-mouthed 
and unashamed. The national character was seldom 
seen to worse advantage than in the hysterical agita¬ 
tion that :^ally drove a peace-loving Premier, against 
his will, into a useless war with Russia. The send- 
off of Sir Charles Napier’s fleet, that accomplished 
nothing whatever in the Baltic, saw the wave at its 
«est—Palmerston uttering a farewell speech of 
incredible braggadocio and offensiveness, and the 
man in the street bawling forth his soul in the chorus 

^‘England and France will soon pull down 
The Eagle and Imperial Crown, 

And his bearlike growls we soon will drown 
With—'Let us give it to him, Charlie'*!’’ 

The seed thus sown was not long in ptoducing its 
harvest of blood and tears, but other seeds were 
thoughtlessly dropped that took longer to matxire. 
Prussia was, at the time, in the position of Austria 
as regards John Bull~he felt that he could insult her 
with glorious impunity. Some forgotten friction in 
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the year 1855 moved Punch to suggest the foUowinj^ 
National Anthem for Prussia: 

‘^If a blockade’s in store 
For Fatherland’s poor shore. 

If our Fritz ^ bring 
On us the lion’s clav's. 

We shall have ample cause 
To sing with all our jaws: 

God save the King ! ” 

In i86i_ we find presenting a toy ship to a 

diminutive German, and advising him to cut away 
and not to get into a mess, and in 1864 the worst 
insult of all is levelled at the Fatherland, in a drawing 
of a jolly Jack Tar pointing to a typical German 
sailor—^modelled evidently on the popular version 
of the comic Dutchman—and saying to his mate: 
“ We can’t be expected to a lubberly lot of 
swabs like him; we’ll ’em, if that’ll do 1 ” 

We do not talk in that way after Jutland—perhaps 
if we had never talked in that way, there might not 
have been a Jutland. 

We need not midtiply instances of the narrowness, 
the arrogance, and^ fearful self-complacency that 
characterized the middle class, in this time of its 
supremacy. That has been done by Dickens, who 
loved them, and Matthew Arnold, who detested 
them. And no doubt, in the late sixties, when 
Matthew ji^nold opened his attack, a decline was 
already beginning to set in; the idealism and generosity 
were wearing a little thin, and the self-complacency 
had become harder and more egoistic. 

But it is the wildest injustice to treat the bourgeoisie 
of this splendid md prolific epoch as if they were only . 
snobs and Philistines. The charge of snobbery is 
wildly exaggerated, that of Philistinism states less thap 
half the truth. There was as much idealism, generosity, 

^ Frederick William IV. 
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among the men nf 
Dickens s time as among those of Shakespeare’s or 
Cromwell s Their tragedy is at least not ignoble 
They brought much to the solution of the erear 
problem with which they were confronted, thS of 
adaptmg their civilization to the conditions of a 
jmc^e age. But they did not bring quite enough 
In that their tragedy consists. ^ ‘ 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE BARBARIANS 

In the four mid decades of the century, it would 
not be far short of the truth to say that the history 
of England is the history of the middle class. The 
middle class was the brains of England; her policy, 
her standard of civilization, were the realization of 
bourgeois ideals. 

For the working class, after the final collapse of 
Chartism, the time was one of steady and fairly 
contented progress. No doubt conditions were 
shocking enough, judged by the standards of to-day, 
but contentment is relative, and there is no disputing 
the fact that after the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
on to the seventies, the wealth of the country was 
increasing at a rate that eclipsed aU previous records, 
and that the working man was getting at least some 
share—^whether or not it was a just share—of the 
general prosperity. And progress, though unexcit¬ 
ing, was not unfruitful. It was a time of necessary 
germination. Working men were learning how to 
combine in trades unions ; they were building up a 
vast organization of co-operative stores. The Char¬ 
tist mob was being drilled into an army, that mi gh t , 
when it had finished with the barrack square, some day . 
take the field. 

The upper class was more en evidence. Through¬ 
out the fifties and sixties its prestige and splendour 
were, to all appearance, undiminished. Agriculture 
continued to flourish in spite of free imports, and 
the great estates furnished their owners with lordly 
incomes. It was not, in fact, till the end of the 
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seventies that the sentence, so long defeited, was at 
last executed. A series of bad harvests precipitated 
a disaster that the competition of cheap f^eign com 
had made inevitab e,_ and the landed interest 
a blow from which it never recovered. The dav 
the old upper class, based on land and heredita^ 
descent, was over. The new plutocracy rose and 
has been in process of swamping it ever since. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the fall of 
any people or class can be explained entirely on 
economic grounds. Horn Sapiens is a nobler a 4 S 
than some of his latest specimens give him credit for 
usually the rotten tree that succumbs 
o the elements, and the body does not putrify before 
the soul has departed. What sort of a soul, L nSv 
ask, was there in the Victorian upper class in^I 
days of Its splendour? What part did that cllss 
SKoSV^^^ of adapting civiLation to tire tw 

I have tried to show what was the state of the uooer 
class when the Reform Bill ended its long tmmfS 

Sared with^TT attribute that it 

tooir bourgeoisie consisted of an almost 

compare men with 
machines, we should say that the squire like the 
busmess man, reptered an enormous horse-power 
But whereas, with the business man, this pTwer wi 
^ost entirely devoted to work, with thrsqXe 

human activittr in which the part^y^ihe Ltdlmls 

or tne^ upper class, its capacity for leadersHo in 
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—at least after the death of Byron—^were succeeded 
by the brilliant thirties, nor did the fires die down 
during the next three decades. But in all this, the 
upper class had practically no part whatever. There 
was no sort of an intellectual awakening among their 
ranks, corresponding to that of the bourgeoisie. 
They remained, with unruffled complacency, in the 
trough of mediocrity into which they had sunk. 
Compared with their record in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, their decline in every 
department of creative activity will be manifest. 

Let us first take the field of statesmanship, for here 
the upper class held a position of overwhelming 
advantage. Not only were they stiU conceded almost 
a monopoly of cabinet rank in most governments, 
but their whole upbringing was supposed to fit them 
for such functions, and they had not to waste the 
best years of their lives in making fortunes. We 
have certeinly Pahnerston and Russell, statesmen 
whose minds were formed in the Georgian tradition 
—Palmerston had been a Lord of the Admiralty 
within two years of Trafalgar. Lord John’s is a 
reputation that has not worn well, and we do not think 
that his warmest admirer to-day will credit him with 
genius. On the other hand, the reputation of Lord 
Shaftesbury has greatly increased shice his death. 
There remains, among the major statesmen. Lord 
Derby, an excellent debater and a not particularly 
distinguished translator of Homer, but who is only 
remembered to-day as having been the Tory m 
faineant to Disraeh’s Mayor of the Palace. Add to 
this that Lord Sahsbury served his apprenticeship 
during these years, a younger son, who had, signi¬ 
ficantly enough, passed firom Oxford iito the stimu- 
latiig atmosphere of Colonial fife, and had subse¬ 
quently been forced to make a living by his pen. 
And Salisbury did not come into the Hmelight until 
well on in the seventies. 
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It was the middle-class Peel who revived the 
Conservative party on middle-class lines, after the 
debacle of 1832 ; it was under his auspices that the 
tremendous gamble of a Free Trade policy was em¬ 
barked upon; it was the middle-class Cobden and 
Bright who made that policy inevitable; it was the 
middle-class Gladstone who carried it to completion 
The Tory party, overwhelmed by this second disaster’ 
and bereft of ideas and leadership, was forced, in the 
teeth of Its inclinations, to go for both to a a^ddle- 
class Jew. And when Queen Victoria’s “ two 
dreadful old men ” at last dropped out of the Whig- 
leadership, the party became Liberal under the 
auspices of Gladstone, with the middle-class Carden 
Forster, and Lowe, as his ablest lieutenants. And 
tenceforth, till death intervened, Gladstone and 
Disrae 1 towered high above the throng of lesser 
politicians. ^ 

How easy it would have been for any competent 
aristocrat to have come to the front is shown by the 
^sition and influence subsequently attained by the 
Duke of Devonshire, whose bovine mental lethargy 
was reinforced by an impressive honesty, and an 
even more impressive beard. 

If the record of the upper class in its chosen field of 
sta,tesm^ship is disappointingly meagre, in other 
fields of creative activity it has even less to show, 
burtees, Swinburne, and Bulwer Lytton, for what 
he IS worth, may be claimed as authentic scions of the 
Lnglish upper class; Lyell was of an old Scottish 
tamily, and Thackeray of Indian civilian stock. There 
was a scattered glimmering of minor lights, such as 
Lord de Tabley, Lord Houghton, Roden Noel, and 
^at rather prosaic historian. Lord Stanhope. This 
w not much to show for the class that had produced 
yron Shelley, Scott, Chesterfield, Gibbon, Horace 
Walpole, Cavendish, and “Citizen” Stanhope. It 
would not be an exaggeration to describe the condition 
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of the aristocracy and landed gentry as one of intel¬ 
lectual bankruptcy. 

Wh^ Gilbert wrote a song to the effect that in 
good Queen Bess’s time, 

The^ House of Lords made no pretence 
To intellectual eminence. 

Or scholarship sublime/’ 


he quite misunderstood the spirit of the Elizabethan 
Age, but the words would exactly fit the Victorian 
aristocracy. It is extraordinary how small a part 
those who owned the stately homes of England 
played in her history. What were the orders of 
nobility doing to justify their existence? Where 
were the heads of our historic Houses ? For the most 
part they were engaged in galloping furiously over 
the countryside in pursuit of ver min , or slaughtering 
game by means of powder and shot, or financing the 
training of horses to gallop against each other, and 
makmg this the excuse for the most unprofitable of all 
forms of speculation. To such pursuits was brought 
the same concentrated earnestness that in the middle 
class was applied to money-ptoducing wotk^ or to 
various forms of creative activity. The celebrated 
“ doctor in boots ”, who informed his patients that 
they would shortly be dead if they did not immedi¬ 
ately go hunting, would probably have been taken 
quite at his word in Shropshire or the Stdres. 

The atmosphere of English coimtry society in the 
middle of the century requires a considerable effort 
of the imagination to realize. The importance of the 
various county magnates was something that would 
be almost inconceivable in our more democratic, or 
plutocratic, environment. A lord in those days was a 
lo^d, and made no bones about it, and a squire was 
one of the“ minores barones ”, a little despot in his 
own sphere. Readers of Trollope will remember 
the dinner parties given by the Duke of Omnium, 
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m which His Grace did not even deivn to greet hu 
guests individually, but after presiding at the Lad 
of the table during the meal, retired to his own apart 
ments and left them to their wine. The lesser Lag- 
nates were just as important in their degree Thpv 
lived on then estates, and their doings, id qnaiS 
which WMe faquent, were the talk of th? whde 
countryside. One of the few scintillations of 4 e 
aristocratic muse that have survived is the couplet 
of Lord John htoers, which, be it remembered 
was written and taken perfectly seriously in the forties; 

“Let laws and learning, art and commerce die 
But spare us still our old nobility.” ’ 

There is this, at least, to be said for these old 
county ma^ates Whatever may have been thdr 
ack of brams they had, in full measure, the rich 

Jb?Lne ^ ^^ of 

•f 11 j j lived out their own lives with a 
tull-blooded assurance that the way they had chosen 
was the right one, that their status and privileges 
were rooted in the very nature of things. FoTS 

a iay that Z 

felt to be humdiating. The average squire was too 
sure of his dignity to be always thrusting it in people’s 
meun^^^-rT Pt?Tidest noblemen wefe often 
Of the unassuming manners. 

friend T Wo -^^orgavenny, Disraeli’s 

mend, I have heard it said that one of his under- 

ease talking 

to_His Lordship than to the head-gardener. ^ 
as tn favourable wimess 

dUL^bo^L?^class 
wZ wL Mr. Ralph NeviU, 

dm of this 

connected with it, teUs us of 

dSbe tSf of English country life, 

g his period, is of considerable historical 
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impoirtaiice Vefy well, then, let us select ftom 
Suttees’s gallety a portrait which Mr. Nevill, who 
certainly knows what he is talking about, assures us 
to have been taken from real life, and to have been 
easily recognizable by contemporaries. We refer to 
that of the Earl of Scamperdale. 

This noblem^ was the possessor of a magnificent 
estate, a splendid mansion in the Italian style, filled 
with all Imds of objects of art purchased by his 
ancestors in the eighteenth century, and possessed a 
fortune of fyo,ooo. But the Victorian Earl, who was 
“ stumpy and clumsy and ugly, with as little to say for 
himself as could possibly be conceived ”, had no 
taste for beauty, or magnificence, or anything else 
but the pursuit of foxes. “ He had the house put 
away in brown holland, the carpets rolled up, the 
pictores covered, the statues shrouded in muslin, the 
cabinets of curiosities locked, the plate secured, the 
china closeted,” and he himself abdicated the main 
body of the mansion, and took up his quarters in the 
steward’s room, with what used to be the muniment 
room converted into a bedroom for himself, and the 
plate room into another for a hanger-on, of uncertain 
origin, called Jack Spraggon, who did not turn up his 
nose at the cow-heel broth and almost raw beefsteaks 
that formed their daily fare, and who helped his 
Lordship with the hounds. 

“ The sitting-room, or parlour as his Lordship 
called it, had an old grey drugget for a carpet, an 
all round black mahogany table on castors, that the 
last steward had ejected as too bad for him, four 
semicircular wooden-bottomed walnut smoking- 
chairs ; an old spindle-shanked sideboard, with very 
little middle, over which swung a few book-shelves, 
with the termination of their green strings surmounted 
by a couple of foxes’ brushes. Small as the shelves 
were, they were larger than his lordship wanted— 
two books, one for Jack and one for himself, being 
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all they contained; while the other 
filled with huntmg-horns, odd spurs, Imots 
cord, piles of hal^ence, lucifer matchboxes 
charges, and such like miscellaneous articles ” ^ 
mat were the ^o precious volumes that formed 
his Lordship’s and Jack’s sole reading, histor^ Ses 
not relate, though we know that when Mr. ^onee 
produced his solitary volume, Mogg’s Ten Thousand 
Cab Fares (price one shilling), Mr Facey Romford 
remarked, in great sutprise: ^ -K-omtotd 

^ literary cove, are you ? ” 
mat sort of a literary cove Lord Scamnerdale 

unfortunate mabiliL 
mis™l° Jawleyford an account of Mr. Sponge’s 

“ Not being a great scholar, and several hard words 

the spelling, he just confined himself to a laconic ” 

noStJr f "“possible to conceive of a more vivid 
portrait of boorishness, Philistinism, and ignorance 
than that which the Dickens of the English country¬ 
side draws of this great English nobleman. Indeed 
we may search through all his novels to find onTof 
Ns numerous lords and gentlemen whom we can 
describe as being in any sense a man of culture i 

St in any way differ 

they had not the cave man’s desire for 
stm less his capacity for creating beautiful works of 

sp^iben ""o means a unique 

cfSft! ^ evident to anyone who 

cares to study the record of individual families. The 

the r1i collectors, who enriched England with 
the choicest works of foreign art-wofks wSch 

of reading occasior, 

obviously one of JawleyfordvSi^y 
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their descendants are now busy disposing of, for 
what they will fetch, to American lovers of beauty— 
had. gone, never to return. By the Victorians, the 
heritage of their ancestors, still unsold, was recklessly 
trodden underfoot. This was sometimes true, in the 
most literal sense. In a certain great mansion, 
tapestries, of priceless value, were spread on the 
floors as carpets. In another country house a col¬ 
lection of prints, accumulated by one of the most 
celebrated of the old. Hell-fire intellectuals, was 
used to make a screen for the nursery, the prints 
being cut up into appropriate shapes, before being 
operated upon by a large family of children. 

But the rakes of culture were no more, and as for 
the new owners and their houses, they served the Lord. 
Out of one great am collection a certain picture, now 
among the Venetian masterpieces in the National 
Gallety, was kicked with ignominy because the noble 
and pious owner was not going to have the eyes of his 
womenfolk shocked by the spectacle of one of their 
sex naked. The same prohibition extended to babies, 
for a more recent painting of an infant but realistic 
Hercules was likewise disposed of, free, to the owner’s 
brother, who, somewhat surprisingly, was a clergy¬ 
man. He was, however, a man of resource, and 
procured an artist to eflfect certain cheap but essential 
alterations, so that to-day the picture stands dis¬ 
played, in a form calcrdated to placate Mrs. Grundy, 
but somewhat to intrigue anatomists. 

Nor was Lord Scamperdale by any means the only 
Master of Hounds to be troubled by problems of 
orthography. There was one, in Kent, whose 
deficiencies in this respect got him out of a serious 
scrape. There was a certain great lord in the neigh¬ 
borhood who cared more for pheasants than foxes, 
and whose deer park was a sort of Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground to the neighbouring packs. But a fox, who, 
having run from a considerable distance, was perhaps 
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not aware of the local taboos, slipped through a 
hole in the park palings. The Master, deeW 
tha in such a case of necessity the only course wo 
hack though, jumped olf, and with the aid of one of 
his whips tore quite a considerable gap, through which 
the hounds and field passed. It was only ihen^he 
got home that somebody pointed out to him the 
nirforgivable nature of the crime that he had com 
mitted, and advised him to make such timely amends' 
wrote possible. Accordingly he sat down and 

“Dear Lord- 

I atn afraid this afternoon I had to pull up some 
lotten old failings («) in your par£ I O 
etc., etc. 

^When he received this letter on the following 
morning, his Lordship, who was already on the 
verge of apoplexy ^d litigation, would almost cer¬ 
tainly have crossed it on reading the word “ rotten ” 
had not the next word but one simultaneously caught 
his eye. Now he was by way of being a wit, and a 
wit^f the ponderous and unliurried school that wages 
wa^e by a process of sap and parallel reminiscent 
of the old siegecraft. The spelling of “ pailings ” 
was an opportunity not to be missed. The original 
griev^ce was forgotten, and for the rest of the 
Lordship was engaged in the composition 

some- 

“ Dear Mr.^—- 

whirW^^ ^ under the impression, 

Appear to have been ermneous, 
that the spelling of the word ‘ palingsetc., etc. 

incidents like it, were reported 
scussed m all the country houses of the district, 
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and from the dining-tooms the fame of them spread 
to the servants’_ halls, and thence to the farmR and 
cottages. The importance attached to the proceed¬ 
ings of these now wholly forgotten worthies is some- 
thing hard for ns to conceive of. But interests at that 
time were few, and life must have been terribly dull, 
apart from sport, in the country. Even the Assembly 
Rooms were robbed of their glory. The county 
families, as we learn from Cranford, no longer met 
together once a month during the winter to dance 
and pla.y at cards—only “ a musty odour of aristo¬ 
cracy lingered about the place ” when the rooms 
were occasionally opened for some entertainment 
like that of the ex-sergeant conjuror, Brunoni. 

The country houses themselves—such of them as 
have not been stripped of their old contents—bear 
silent witness to the ^sappearance, in Victorian times, 
of the old, aristocratic culture. There is scarcely a 
big house that has not a well-stocked library. There 
are ponderous volumes of the classics, in eighteenth- 
century editions, there are calf-bound Spectators, 
Ramblers, Tatlers, and all the English and foreign 
classics with which a man of taste, in the reign of 
George III, could possibly have surrounded himself. 
But a modem visitor from Mars, if his experience 
were confined to a round of country house parties, 
would probably report, on his return, that earthly 
hterature evidently came to an abrupt close early 
in the nineteenth century, to start again, in the twen¬ 
tieth, with an author called Edgar Wallace. Books 
had, in fact, become furniture, and that they mi ght 
fulfil better their only conceivable fiinction were, 
by careful owners, locked up behind glass, and the 
keys taken away. 

But it is not only to the library we need go for 
evidence. Everything, within and without, is in 
keeping, and produces just such an impression as we 
might have got from some rich patrician’s dwelling, 

V.T.—S 
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^ter it been occupied by a generation or two of 
Goths. The objects of vertu have stHl been preserved 
^ter a fashion, less from a sense of their beauty’ 
Aan of the importance conferred by their possessioS 
ven so the barbarian nature is revealed by such 
outmges as putting the best china under glass domes 
or sheer ignormt destructiveness of the kind we have 
already alluded to. And the sort of pictures and 
furmture added by the Victorian owners forms a 
melancholy advertisement, that the class that had set 
so high a standard of taste during the past, and whose 
patronage had called for the making of so many 
kinds of beautifol things, had abdicated its functions 
and degenerated into a mob of barbarians, who had 
reverted to the primitive routine of the chase. 

remember how Vunch—^t intransigeant Vunch 
T the forties ^had published a cartoon showing a 
kneeling peasant being sacrificed to a hare. He 
might have followed it by anotfier, showing a country 
gentleman,^ m the act of sacrificing himself, and ah 
his possessions, to a three-headed Moloch—a Trinity 
of Fox, Pii,€a,s2,0t, and Rs-cc-horsc. 

ir> wholesale 

Svif gambling mania sur- 

hSo ^ eighteenth century well on into the 

fnJoitf ^ ^etorian respectabihty. Gentlemen whose 
be?n enormous that they might haye 

contfi-K^^ agamst any conceivable extravagance 

Se W m!? 'TS There was 

in ^stmgs,i one of the richest men 

avebf Sf’ ^ hundreds at the 

afd J “ thousands at that of nineteen, 

he^t^af and practically of a broken 

copied ti?! oh twenty-six, having deliberately 

who battenea 

on him— Flash Fred and his tribe. Surtees has 
^For the best account of him, see Fam and Failure, by Julian 
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SIiJ^ ^ Sir Harry Scatter- 

cash, with ks associates. Quod, Seedybuck, Spangles 
Bomcey, Cutfat, and the rest of them. ^ ^ 

Surtees seems to have been under no illusion as to 
pervading a Victorian race-course, 
from his sympathetic account, and not from any 
luritan propaganda, we should be justified in des- 
«ibmg It as one of almost undiluted blackguardism 
One of the most horribly realistic things in VicrmdS; 
_i erature is where poor Jack Spraggon is killed at a 
jump, and lies unheeded by anyone in the crowd 
rou^s Scamperdale, and some 

^1, " ' poor dear Jack,' exclaimed his LordsHp, 

throwing himself off his horse, and wringing his hands 
m despair, as a select party of thimble-riggers, who 
had gone to Jack s assistance, raised him up, and turned 
his ghastiy face, with his eyes squinting inside out 
^d the foam still on his mouth, full upon ’ 

his Lordship sunk overpowered upon the body. 
Ihe thimble-riggers then availed themselves of the 
opportumty to ease his Lordship and Jack of their 
watches, and the few shillings they had about them, 
and departed. ’ 

“ When a lord is in distress ”, continues Surtees, 
consolation is never long in coming,” and come it 
does, m ihe shape of that arch-humbug. Squire 
Jawleyford of Jawleyford HaU, who, “seeing the 
tude, unmannerly character of the mob ”, that comes 
pouring to the spot, as soon as it is realized that 
mere IS a dead man on view, leads off the Earl, who is 
blubbermg incoherently about Ms friend having been 
such a fine, natural blackguard ”. The scene is as 
grim as ^ything m Hogarth. 

The Victorian Derby appears to have been just this 
sort of thing on a huge scale, those who could not 
^ord wheeled conveyances hiring horses, and retum- 
mg in different stages of intoxication, with the addition 
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of such simple joys as those provided by false noses 
pea-shooters, and so forth. ’ 

Of what strange doings were covered by the word 
“ sport ”, we may judge by the fact that after the 
Umversity boat-race of 1862, both crews joined for 
the purpose of setting dogs on cats in a shed, the shed 
being provided by Cambridge and the animals by 
Oxford.^ -As late as the sixties, it was a by no means 
unlmown thing for a badger to be brought home by 
some sporting young fellow, for the purpose of being 
torn from his tub, with merciless reiteration, by the 
teeth of terriers. / 

The Victorians, as a general rule, managed to con¬ 
ceal the coarser side of their lives so thoroughly 
under a mask of respectability that we often fad to 
realize how coarse it really was. Those fine old 
squires whose portraits more or less adorn the family 
di^g-room would have fallen rather startlingly 
below our standards of refinement in certain respects. 
Though it was supposed to be very rude to associate 
with ladies in the clothes you had worn in the smoking- 
room, I have good authority for stating that, in the 
days before water drainage became universal, a 
gentleman s clothes often bore unmistakable witness 
to quite another recent location. There was a lack 
of furtiveness about certain doings that would have 
delighted some of our younger intellectuals. Not 
having the honour to be one of them, I am unable 
to record the habitual use made by one great sporting 
magnate, after Divine Service and in full view of his 
fellow worshippers, of a medieval and probably 
ancestral grave-slab. 

Could we have recourse to the vast, unwritten 
literamre of bawdry, we should be able to form a more 
veracious notion of hfe, as it really was in those not 
so very remote times. We are apt to forget that the 

^ooA.ga.t&s Rsminiscenees of an Old Sportsman, quoted in 
Umdon and Londoners, by A. R. Bennett. ^ 
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refinement of mixed society was paid for by a com- 
pensatog grossness of masculine intercourse. When 
the Victorian gentleman exchanged his dress-coat for 
his smokmg-jacket, Ms act was symbolic. He was 
putting on a new man—or, perhaps, one might say, 
an old Adam. His smoking-room humour was more 
direct and racy of the night soil than the elusive 
^d rather perverted style in present vogue. Even 
leimyson was noted for the Liacolnshite broadness 
or his anecdotage. 

. f aad flourishing underworld of 

vice. Mr Rdph Nevill, writing in 1919, speaks of 
the ^blushmg licence accorded to night houses 
and other resorts where, less than fifty years ago, the 
grandfathers of the present generation held high 
revel without, in due course, let it be added, becoming 
^y the worse husbands and fathers. ^ Celebrated 
harlots, like i^onymaused to flaunt their charing 
Openly in the Park and at race meetings, and were 
smrounded by bevies of fashionable young men. 
The era of mspectability was also one of high play 
anm fast living, though in both these respects the 
tendency was towards an improvement on pre- 
Victorian standards. This was even more the case 
as regards the still heavy drinking from which even 
clerical circles were not altogether exempt in the mid- 
mneteenth century. 

It was only as regards intellect and taste that the 
upper class showed a decline from the level of the 
previous age. Here there is unfortunately no room 
evidence is overwh elfnirig that Mat- 

Aew Arnold’s characterization of them as Barbarians 

is no more than the truth. Nor did there seem any 
prospect of improvement in the future. The efibrts 
of the great reforming headmasters had not extended 
^ of the public schools. It is 

seldom that there is supply without any demand, and 
Echoes Oli and New, p. 229. 
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the patental demand was not for intellect, but fof 
character. And character the public schools did 
^pply to M extent unapproachable anywhere else in 
Europe. The large amount of power delegated to the 
boys themselyes, under the monitorial system en 
gendered habits of command and responsibility’ 
TEese are gifts of importance, but they require the 
guidance of a trained intellect to make them fruitful 
What happened was exactly what might have been 
anticipated. The barbaric scale of values, that exalts 
physical prowess above truth and beauty, passed 
from the fathers to the sons, and the aim of public- 
school discipline was more and more diverted from 
the produrtion of scholars to that of sportsmen and 
athletes. Eton, the most aristocratic of all these 
schools, was also the most obstinately unintellectual. 
In the course of the traditional rivalry between Eton 
and Harrow, Eton “gentlemen” were habitually 
contrasted, by themselves, with Harrow “cads” 
but there was one contemptuous concession that no’ 
Etoman mmded flingmg to the men of the Hill: 

“ Harrow may be more clever, 

Rugby may make more row! 

Swing, swing together ! ” 

cleverness and noise being evidently valued equally. 
Eut no Harrovian has ever, so far as I know, showed 
the slightest desire to counter with the obvious 
repartee, that _it is less discreditable, particularly in 

dun^^^^'^^ ^ ^ oarsman than a 

the public-school system lay in the 
S hat m provided for the younger sons of the 
a is ocracy. These sons had not yet begun to enter 
usiness to any considerable extent, but the power 

engendered not only 
cotmnanded by the Duke of 
ge with officers, who, if not much more 
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intellectual than theit chief, were at least btave, and 
popular with their men, but it was of inestimable 
value in the work of empire building that was now 
proceeding apace. The squire’s son easily adapted 
himself to the open-air life of the colonies—^and there 
was, in fact, a contemporary piece of advice to fathers 
which ran: 

you have a son who’s always on the dun. 

The sort of chap would ruin any family. 

Take him by the heels, and never mind his squeals, 
And drop him right down in a colony.” ^ 

The younger son also played no small part in pro¬ 
viding an incorruptible, if somewhat unimaginative, 
administrative staff for an India now removed from 
]o^ Company’s government, and under direct 
British control. 


11 quote this from memory, but am unable to trace its source. 
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C HAPTER. XXIII 

THE SAINT MARTIN’S SUMMER 
OF ARISTOCRACY 

While it is difficult to exaggerate the disastrous 
nature of ffie surrender, by the upper class, of its 
functions of cultural leadership, at the very time when 
such guidance was more needed than ever before 

^ functions that it 

still fulfilled. And ffist let us note that the barbarism 
mto which It was sinking was softened and human- 
med, to some extent, by the influence of its womenfolk. 
And h^e the differentiation between the sexes, Ayhich 
has made the Victorian woman the target for so much 
modern depreciation, acted as an unmitigated blessina 
by preventing her from being swept along the flood 
tide of muscular debauch. From Surtees, we gather 
that tlM sight of a lady, as apart from half-ladies, like 
uucy Cjfitters, was, in his time, practicaUy unknown 
m the huntmg field, though no doubt in the sixties 
the equestrian_ lady, in a very long and dangerous 
n^it, was beginning to figure at meets. But on the 
whole, we may say that the country gentry, if they 
had not risen above the standards of the primeval 
cave, -Md-^ot yet fallen below them to the extent of 
Aningling i|ie sexes on their hunting forays. Woman 
-jn her stroiighold of the home, could at least see that 
R was nottumed into a glorified pothouse, and that 
toe Iffe of the smoking-room, like that of the brothel, 
should,at least be so isolated that it could not con- 
taminate the drawing-room* 

Lord Scpiperdale was drilled into some 
semblance of avihzation by the Miss Jawleyford who 
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succeeded in capturing him. She got him to wear 
smart new clothes, and even to grow a pair of bushy 
whiskers. “ She has marshalled a proper establish- 
and got him coaxed into the long put-away 
company rooms. Though he still indulges in his 
former cow-heel and other delicacies, they do not 
appear on the table.” 

Some allowance must also be made for the influence 
of religion. The success of the Puritan Low Church 
in capturing the descendants of Rupert’s Cavaliers 
was extraordiaary, though it was at the price of 
complete surrender of the old Puritan Radicalism. 
Nodoubt a good proportion of the old, openly flaunted 
viciousucss was mcjcely driven into privacy, but it 
would be carrying cynicism too far to doubt that 
the mass suggestion implied in a rigid outward 
respectability had not considerable effects in mitigating 
sexual incontinence. But the Low Church Lord, 
though a God of righteousness, had none of the 
attributes either of Athene or Apollo, and sport, 
provided it were confined to week-days, did not, as 
in the days of Cromwell, fall under the Puritan ban. 
As for the humanitarian aspect of it, it never crossed 
anybody’s mind that the Friend of little children 
could take thought for the beasts that perish. Pro¬ 
vided that Squire contributed generously to the 
plate, went to church regularly, read family prayers 
to the servants and the Bible to himself, saw that 
sin was well cauterized out of his children, and that 
the third housemaid did not walk to church with 
the second footman, the Lord’s requirements were 
more or less fulfilled, and Squire might ride away 
and play with a clear conscience. 

With all their failings, the landed gentry had at 
least this to be said for them, that they were—taking 
them for ail in all—popular among their own people. 
They lived on their estates, they knew and were known 
by all, and where they did not employ agents, they 
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also worked at the common business of anticultute 
A met will be yeiy polite to some rich, new, town- 
bred landlord whom he can exploit, but his real resuect 
will be reserved for the rough-tongued and sometuaes 
close-hsted old gentleman who can haggle with him 
on terms of perfect equality about the price of a bull 
The proudest moment in the 8th Duke of Devonshire’s 
life was when his pig took a prize at Skipton Fair 
At the same time, it must be admitted that, even in 
agriculture, the landlords show a very marked falline 
off from the scientific ardour that had fired them 
during the Agricultural Revolution of the eighteenth 
centary. We no longer meet with great innovating 
gemuses like “Turnip” Townshend and Coke and 
Bakewell. More and more we feel that play, and not 
work, holds the lion’s share of the average land- 
owners affections. 

It forms a not unimportant sidelight, that the 
shameful story of the depopulation of the Highlands 
y tl^ir chiefs begins with pasture and ends with 
deer forests. 

The country gentry also played their part as unpaid 
local administrators and magistrates, though with 
the growth of centralization and of the elective 
principle, the once all-powerful Justices of the 
Peace found their powers gradually curtailed and 
their functions restricted. 

But we are driven to the conclusion that the landed 
gentry, as a class, were ripe for the fall that was so 
shortly, though gently—as with leaves on windless 
JNovember days—to be accomplished; there was also 
somethmg corresponding to the October glory of 
Jeir own park trees, a loveliness even of decay. 

here was, m the forties, a widespread romantic 
desire to restore the English countryside to what it 
was supposed to have been in a highly sentimentalized 
version of the Middle Ages. The landowner was to 
be the father of his people, just as the Church was 
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thek mother. The old feudal relations, the old 
amenities of Merrie England, were to be revived in 
Young England. Maypoles were to appear on the 
village gteens, the old dances wete to be re-footed, 
everything was to be as different as possible from 
the soulless life of the new towns. 

It was a generous ideal, though no doubt a great 
deal of absurdity was mingled with it. TroUope 
has shown us the comic side of the revival in his 
account of the Ullathome Sports, organized on the 
most correct Gothic lines by Miss Thorne—in the 
comse of which poor Harry Greenacre got his lance 
between his horse’s legs, when riding at a Quentin. 
The Yoxmg England Movement must also have 
afforded scope for such humbugs as Surtees’s Mr. 
Jawleyford, another portrait certified by Mr. NeviU 
as drawn from real life. Jawleyford would preside 
over his biennial tenants’ dinner, after Mr. Screwem- 
tight had eased them of then: cash in the steward’s 
room. Then Mr. Jawleyford would shine forth 
as the very impersoniffcation of what a landlord ought 
to be. Dressed in the height of fashion, as if by his 
clothes to give a lie to his words, he would e:q)atiate 
on the delights of such meetings of equality; declare 
that, next to those spent with his family, the only 
really happy moments of his life were those when he 
was surrounded by his tenantry; he doted on the 
manly character of the English farmer. Then he 
would advert to the great antiquity of the Jawleyford 
family, and so on. 

But Jawleyford, one may hope, was an exception, 
and there seems no reason to doubt that the romantic 
—perhaps combined with the Low Church—spirit 
did much to humanize relations between the squire 
and his dependents. Perhaps the mitigation of the 
still severe game laws, the disappearance of man 
traps and spring guns, may have had something to 
do with it, but we get £he impression that the average 
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landownet of the sixties was a vety different r 
person ftom the hard and mercenary tyrants denounced 
by Cobbett—not an unprejudiced, but still a laiow 
ledgable witness. Even the Jawleyfords founder 
e^edient to pose as the fashionable tj^e of benevolem 
landlord and with better men there was no need m 
pose. A more searching wind of criticism wls 
abroad than in past years. The local press was moS 
outspoken and personal than it is to-day, and Ae 
landowner from his very importance, was a mS 
for Radical inkslingers of what was then known « 
the snarling type. And the snarler was a hard 
opponent to counter, for if he was brought to book 
E ^ brought by the Hon. and Rev 

Z' r f Maidstone 

-he would, If defeated, prove to be a man of 

No^mg is harder to reconstruct than the village 
life of from sixty to eighty years ago-no recS 

toucr^^Bm ol? all-important personal 

K w memories run, or did 

run, back to that time, seem to have looked as a 

wTwi affection on the old families, and 

• ori the coming of a new order of things 

m which even those families that are left are no 

^beir friends 

the fish Lady Ejorothy Nevill puts it, “with 

the fish . A very old lady in a Guardians’ Institute 

ImdsW^^tS^E^^l"^ me she could remember “Hs 

of Abergavenny who died in 

esm rm bis Sussex 

smT bi solemn 

Hiw/ Tk ^ outriders, to be roasted in the 
mnnf^il' , ^bere was not always this pleasing cere- 

Infrequently good cheer 
nosstW^^^ ^ ^ ^bo resorted thither on any 

P le excuse, and perhaps an occasional barrel of 
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beer suppKed at local cricket matches, besides warm 
gamuts for everybody at Christmas. 

Whatever may be the verdict of history, there is 
no reason to suppose that the viUagers had any 
criticisms to offer on the squire’s excessive addiction 
^5^ ®^ch the reverse—for they were 
addicteq to it themselves, even when it took the 
rorm of pqaclmg; and though crops were ridden 
over—-nominally at any rate with subsequent com¬ 
pensation—^d the life of a fox was preserved by 
taboos, there is no reason to assume 
that this was resented, on a balance of advantages. 
1 have, indeed, heard tell of a Radical farmer being 
horsewhipped by a certain Master, in front of the 
held, for shootmg a hunted fox, and nothing fhrther 
seems to have happened—in fact, when, long ago, I 
heard the mcident related by the fine old hkster in 
question, the story concluded with the sentence—on 
which I never dared to ask for elucidation—“And 
aftet that he became quite a good Conseryative/^ 
Cricket was in full swing during the fifties and 
sixties—^in fact, village cricket was at its best That 
atdeast was a sport in which all classes could and 
did mingle on terms of equality, except that the s quire’s 
sort or sometimes the squire himself, would figure, 
as by right, as skipper of the local team. Wickets 
were none too good, and hit hard, hit high, and 
hit ofteri ’’, was the order of the day, but this only 
made things more exciting, and encouraged a keener 

sportsmanship and good fellowship. 

I would conclude this chapter by quoting from some 
old records of a haiwest home, held in a Kentish 
village m 1871.^ ^ I think some idea will be conveyed 
of the stih lingering roniantici^^^ that had once been 
Young England, and was even now a waning ideal. 

^ There is a very full account of it in a book of press-cuttings 
coUected by the late Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bhgh. The name 
of the paper is not preserved. 
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These harvest homes had formerly been gatherine-s 
on a small scale, each master entertaining his neonlp 
at his own home. This had now been superseded 
by gatherings on a large scale, all the neigfibourinv 
formers sendmg their labourers, free of expense^ 
men, women and children ”, says the local reporter 
whose attire betokened the pastoral occasion 
In one tent a feast was provided for the men con- 
sistmg chiefly of huge beef puddings and mugs of ale 
while in another tent the women were treated to 
tea, bread and butter, and plum cake. The Rector 
a Low Churchman of the best type, had departed froin 
the then usual custom of ensuring attendance at 
^urch by making the service precede the meal 
He -preferred, he told them, to trust to their honour, 
aetore the meal there were sports, organized by the 
ladies and guests of the Manor and a few helpers and 
after it, speeches. ^ 

^ ® ^®^th our whfle to listen. 

The first was the Rector’s. He started by referring- 
to certam agitators, who had been roimd the district 
^ing to form an Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
ifie Rector much regretted that these gentlemen were 
not there to take part in the proceedings, for “ though 
we might possibly have enjoyed the fun of seeing 
them in the ditch by the hurdle jump, we should have 
picked them out with much pleasure Striking a 
more serious note, the reverend gentleman then 
went on to expound his, and the prevailing upper- 
class, social philosophy. a rv 

These men, he said, had promised the millennium. 
Ho doubt there was a blessed millennium coming, 
but until that date, it was certain that no earthly 
miUenmi^ could ever be realized—a conclusion that 
^ems to have been greeted with considerable applause. 

appomted, from the very first, that there 
society, high and low, 
rich and poor, and it was not for the rich to boast 





SUMMER OF ARISTOCRACY 

f An awfol warning was 

ZZhZf' Z irteHgious Paris, recentiy in 

toe ^ds of the Commune, formerly prostrate before 
the Goddess of Reason. « Let us take warning by 
her fate, and as God has been pleased to constitute 
vanous rmks of society by placmg some in toe higher, 
o e m toe middle, and some in the lower ranks, let 
us cheerfully accept the position He has assigned us, 
and be toankfol for His mercies.” ^ 

That is a fair and honest translation, into terms of 
Low Church religion, of the Tory doctrine of degree, 
piority and place, advocated by Shakespeare, and 
befoxe ixini, by' Piets Plowman* 

The last and most important speech was that pro- 
posing the health of the Lady of the Manor, a vener¬ 
able dowager, and this was entrusted to a certain 
white-whiskered general, a Peninsular veteran, and a 
renowned “ character ” and speech-maker. He had 
previously given “the Army”, taking advantage 
or toe occasion to denounce those new-fangled 
mmoeuvres on Salisbury Plain, and the scandalous 
criticism of officers as being too ignorant and aristo¬ 
cratic, but he had ended up with the consoling assur- 
^ce that whate’er might betide “ we shaU W no 
difficulty, as heretofore, in beating our enemies ”, 

His second speech requires no comment, except 
toe assurance that it was the kind of thing that was 
considered graceful and appropriate at toe time, and 
that no aspersion was ever cast upon the General’s 
sobriety: . 

“ I suppose it is owing to the extreme modesty of 
my friend the chairman, or perhaps to my own 
impudence, that he has entmsted me with the toast 
I am about to propose. It is a toast, however, that I 
am sure you will all drink with enthusiasm, as would 
I with my whole heart, if I had one; but strange as 
the phenomenon may be, you see before you a man 
without a hearty I came into this country with one, I 






SAINT MARTIN’S SUMMER 

admit, but at present I am perfectly without one, and 
if I explain how I lost it, I think you will all discover 
that you are labouring under the same defect as 
myself. But to explain what I mean, I am at the 

Manor, partaking of Lady-’s hospitality, and am 

continually under the refreshing eyes of her three 
amiable daughters.^ (Hear ! hear!) I will say noth¬ 
ing more in their praise, though I could speak out 
largely, but basking under their smiles and partaking 
of all their friendliness—^as I have done for many 
years—am proud of them, and at last I find that 
my very heart is gone. Now if such be the case 
with me, who have been here only a few days, what 
rnust be the desperate case of your own bosoms, 

living, as you do, under the eyes of Lady --’s 

daughters, exposed to their warm, refreshing sun¬ 
beams, and partaking of all the bounteous kindness 
and sympathy of that noble lady and her amiable 
daughters? 

“I know therefore that you will all drink the 
health of the Countess of —— with acclamation. I 
believe that that dear lady has been with you for 
upwards of fifty years. She likes to live here . . . 
because she finds the people are amiable, good, honest, 
sober, and industrious. . . . Therefore I do not 
hesitate to introduce the toast to your notice, with 
the assurance that it will be received with acclamation.” 

And received it was, with boisterous but respectful 
applause:—^less than sixty years ago. 

^ The youngest of them was turned foity at the time. 
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CHAPTERXXIV 
WHY A TRAGEDY? 

*^iog^aphy, from which most 
people derive their idea of the Victorian Age, is, from 
Its very nature, bound to fall short, not only o£ the 
whole truth about that age and its achievements, but 
of the not essential part of it. For, as Mr. Clerihew 
Bentley so truly remarks, “ biography is about chaps ” 
and concentrates on personality. And no doubt a 
time so rich m personality forms the happiest of all 
hunting-grounds for the student of cikps. But 
the Victorian Age was one not only of personality, 
but of work. To the middle class, that set the tone 
o± avilmation, work was a gospel, and demanded a 
serious and concentrated enthusiasm that bore fruit 
thirty-fold, sixty-fold, and a hundred-fold, in most 
departments of national activity. 

_ If we are to judge solely by what was done at the 
time, without any relation to what might or ought 
to have been done, a fait case could be made out for 
describmg the four mid decades of the nineteenth 
centuty as more fmitful than any similar period in 
out history. The only other period of equal length, 
that could enter into the comparison, is that extending 
roughly from 15 8o to 1620, and would include, among 
Rs prmcipal names, those of Shakespeare, Bacon 
Byrd and Spenser. It is a rather childish, though an 
amusmg occupation, to pit teams of geniuses against 
each other, but it would be especially futile where 
as in tHs particular comparison, the Eiixabethans 
scored their most impressive triumphs in music and 
the drama, in both of which the Victorians were at 
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theit weakest. But we may perhaps hazard an 
opinion that whereas one or two Elizabethans rose 
to greater heights than any Victorian, the Victorians 
can claim a greater abundance of talents and work of 
the first order. God’s plenty is the attribute of the 
age. 

This impression is greatly strengthened if we turn 
our attention from works of individual genius to the 
sum of collective achievement. There was never a 
time when the country advanced with such giant 
strides in the paths of peaceful progress. After the 
Corn Laws and the Charter were disposed of, the 
figures of increasing wealth and trade attained posi¬ 
tively staggering dimensions. A period of warfare on 
the Continent and in the United States enabled us to 
improve on the start we had already gained, and to 
confirm our position as the workshop, not to speak 
of the bank, of the world. Such extra expenses as 
those of the Crimean War and the Mutiny, John Bull 
was able to take in his stride, almost without noticing 
them. And in spite of the warnings of Mr. Malthus, 
few people were seriously troubled about an increase 
in population that merely meant more hands for the 
workshop. It was obvious that, for the time, at any 
rate, in the race between population and wealth, 
wealth was having the best of it. 

In every department of life the reformer was 
abroad, proceeding step by step, and guided more 
by British common sense than by abstract theory. 
Even Jhe classical economics could not prevent 
enthusiasts like Lord Shaftesbury from forcing on 
to the Statute Book a steadily accumulating mass of 
legislation for humanizing social conditions, until 
poor Herbert Spencer was moved to cry Ichabod at 
the triumph of the State over the Man. The con¬ 
dition of the prisons and the workhouses remained 
deplorable throughout the period, though by the 
standards the middle class set itself, the system 
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T® successfiiJ, fot crime steadily diminislied, 
tortare and starvation of the Bastilles 

ont-^nf ^ as many unfortunates 

out ot them as was humanly possible. Education 
was held up by the bickerings of the godly, but by the 
end of the sixties the government was in office that 
was to make it univetsaL 

yictori^ theory of social improvement centred 
capitalist enterprise the fhUest 
possible scope, and accordingly the whole capital 
of the country was mobilized for productive employ. 
naent, the middle class being coaxed to venture its 
utmost savmgs by the principle of limited liability 
and savings banks and even penny banks being 
formed to attract the coins of the poorest. We have 
already ^uded to the great extension of self-help 
among the workers, by means of co-operative and 
friendly societies, as well as by the trades unions. 

In no respect was progress more marked than in 
eve^hmg connected with health and the prolongation 
of life. The revolution effected in surgery by Lister 
and in nursing by Florence Nightingale, are merely 
tfie most conspicuous successes in the great war 
waged by mankind on Malthus’s “ positive checks ” 
on the increase of its numbers. Hygiene and sanita¬ 
tion were becoming matters of state concern, and 
centralized control was being employed to break down 
me complacent filthiness of local authorities. Such 
drastic restrictions on the activities of the Old Man 
with the Sc3rthe, who, after all, had his place in the 
evolutionary scheme, were iu themselves calculated 
to add not a little to man’s difficulties; for the more 
shareholders there are in the venture of civilization, 
the more difficult it becomes,to maintain dividends 
at subsistence level. 

But space avails not to record, even in barest out¬ 
line, what manifold and soHd work, in the cause of 
human progress, stands to the credit of the Victorians. 
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It -was not only in England that this wotk was being 
accomplished, for it was thanks to the foundations 
laid during these years that England woke up, about 
the time of the Jubilee, to find herself the senior 
partner in a Commonwealth of Nations, and her Queen 
the ruler over more peoples, nations and languages 
than little England held counties. 

Nor must we forget those invisible fruits of progress 
that no statistics can measure. Surely we need have 
no hesitation in saying that England was not only 
greater and healthier and more prosperous in 1870 
than in 1830, but that, taking all things into con¬ 
sideration, she had attaked to a higher moral level- 
in so far as, nowadays, we may be permitted to call 
the lessening of grossness and bratality a good thing. 
Among all classes, in varying degrees, there was a 
movement away from the animal; men became 
Mndlier and more self-controlled, cleaner, less driilc- 
sodden, less cmdely lecherous. There was certainly 
a long way yet to travel, but the day’s journey must 
be measured from the startkg-point, and so measured, 
it must be acknowledged a good one. 

When therefore we have tried the Victorian Age 
(within our defined limits) by the tests of individual 
achievement, collective achievement, and moral pro¬ 
gress, we find that it passes all three with flying 
colours. 

Again, as we have tried to show in the course of 
me preceding pages, most of the strictures, that it 
is now fashionable to pass on the Victorians, are 
either made in ignorance of the facts, or recall the old 
story of the mote and the beam. The legend of the 
Victorian woman boils down to the fact that the 
Victorians had a difiFerent ideal of womanhood from 
mat fashionable to-day, but one that appears to have 
been excellently adapted to the circumstances of the 
accusation of snobbery amounts to this 

^that the Victorians strove manfully against the first 
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^ complaint that has so completely 
astered our own age that we are no longer comcious 

ofiB^ce. AsfortheaUegedij^Srof 

f omschS, w Lst 

treedom from any sort of moral ideahsm, the moral 
earnestness that was the keynote of the VictoSS 
character is naturally repeUent, and, therefore, suspect. 
That does not prove it to have been any the less 
genuine. By its fruits it must be judged.^ 

tl... on individual Victorians, 

Aat add such piquancy to up-to-date literature, thek 
numbers make it impossible to dispose of them 
except by Ae reflection that money is tight aS 
hard to come by, and—a man must live. 

be asked, can we want ? 
With what plausibility or justice can we talk of the 
VictoiTiaxi dfatna, as a txagedy ? 

The answer to _ this question has already been sug¬ 
gested. In judgmg of tire achievement of an age | 
we axe not concerned with applying some rigid and ! 
absolute stmdard, by which^that achievemfnt can 
be measmed and compared with that of similar periods 
or time in the history of our own or other nations: 
what we have to consider is how far men have proved 
adequate to the requirements of their own time 
An engmeer, when he is designing a bridge, adjusts 
the sttengtn of his materials to the weight he expects 
It to carry, ^d to the proposed span. It is no excuse 
tor him, when a railway train has crashed into the 
river, to plead that other bridges, less strongly con- 
stracted th^ his own, have from time immemorial 
sufficed for horse traffic. He is deahng with railways. 

vJr let us look at the matter in another way and 
reg^d Mm in his capacity of the highest of animals. 
JNeither his mtelhgence nor his machines have in any 
way reheved Man from the task imposed upon every- 
thmg that lives, that of adapting himself to Hs con- 
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ditions. That is the meaning of life, even in the 
most primitive cell. Matter submits to its environ¬ 
ment—^life has got to reply. 

Environment is the Sphinx, that never ceases to 
put her riddles to everything that lives, and life must 
find the answer to each one of them, or cease to be. 
And as life rises in the scale of evolution, and becomes 
more opulent and complex, its burden is in no way 
lightened, for the riddles it has to answer become 
proportionately complex and difficult. It is the rule 
of the Sphinx that to whom much is given, from him 
shall much be required. 

The most dangerous thing that can happen to 
any species is some sudden change in its environment. 
The riddle has remained the same so long that the 
reply has become habitual, like the tune played on an 
old-fashioned musical box. When the question is 
suddenly changed, the old answer is mechanically 
repeated, and then comes death. Some such tragedy 
must have overtaken those magnificent and gigantic 
lizards who, perhaps for as many million years as 
Man has lasted thousands, maintained their lordship 
of creation. Perhaps it was some trifling change of 
climate, perhaps some cause more sublie stiU, but 
whatever it was, the small brains and huge bodies 
were unable to make the requisite change, and the 
result was death. 

Or take another question, that is being put to 
mankind at this moment. The institution of war 
has grown up in response to certain primitive needs. 
It has been man’s habit, when faced with certain 
difficulties, to cut the knot, hke Alexander, with the 
sword. Recent experience has plainly shown that, 
under modem conditions, this method is entirely 
out of date, and wiU, unless discarded in future, make 
an end of a civilization that has outgrown it. It 
yet remams to be seen whether human institutions 
and habits of thought are capable of being well 
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and tfnly demilitarized, or whether we are all destined 
to perish together miserably on the next breaking of 
the peace. ® 

Now the conditions confronting the Victorians 
were just those which biology has shown to be the 
most dangerous with which living organisms can be 
faced. The environment of Horn Sapiens was being 
not only changed, but revolutionized, and—what 
had never happened before in the course of evolution 
—die species was itself responsible for the change. 
^Without being in the least conscious of what he was 
about, Man, by ineans of his newly invented machines, 
was changing the conditions of his life with a rapidity 
that would have constituted an inevitable death 
sentence on ariy other animal. It remained to be 
seen whether discourse of reason, or whatever might 
be comprehended in the word “ soul ”, would enable 
him to play the part of CEdipus in answering this 
last and most terrible riddle, that he himself had 
propounded. 

If the answer was to be found anjrwhere, it was first 
and foremost upon England that the task devolved. 
It was she who had taken the lead and set the pace 
in this greatest of aU revolutions, compared with 
which the one in France, with its guillotinings and 
cannon thunder, was a mere storm in a teacup. It 
was the machines that, in theit infancy, had con¬ 
quered Napoleori. It was by no means impossible 
that they might, in their maturity, end by devouring 
the civilization that had given them birth. 

Nor must it be forgotten that besides the peril 
that threatened mankind at large, England was faced 
with one proper to herself alone. If h uman resources 
should prove inadequate, in the long run, to cope 
with new demands made upon them, and a machine- 
made civilization should break down, it was inevitable 
that England’s fate should be the swiftest and most 
catastrophic of all. The very start that she had 
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obtained bad drawn her into staking everything upon 
the success of the new order of things. Unlike any 
other nation, she had multiplied her population out 
of aU proportion to her capacity for feeding it. More 
than half of the human beings crowded within the 
lirnits of her shores could not, by the utmost con¬ 
ceivable straining of her resources, keep soul and 
body together, unless by a never-ending stream of 
imports from overseas. Once let her fail to maintain 
her position in the world’s markets, and death, in 
its niost appalling shape, would, with mathematical 
certainty, bring down her population, million by 
million, to what it was before the days of the rail¬ 
road and the power-loom. 

That central problem was the theme of the Vic¬ 
torian tragedy. Could the people of this island, and, 
particularly, its dominant middle class, with its 
energy, its moral earnestness, and its seemingly 
limitless resources, bring about the miracle of adjust¬ 
ing human life and Western civilization to the new 
conditions ? If we are to limit our vision to that 
time alone, it would seem that the answer to the 
question would be a triumphant affirmative. For 
it is certain that England at the close of the sixties 
had—as far as statistics are any guide—^not only 
maintained, but notably improved on her position 
at the beginning of the thirties. So far from popu¬ 
lation outrunning the means of subsistence, the 
tendency was quite the other way. There had never 
been a time when there had been fewer symptoms of 
despondency or discontent, and so far from foreboding 
danger ah^d, John Bull was a robustuous optimist, 
slapping his pockets, and calling the world to admire 
his prosperity, his constitution, his virtue, and every¬ 
thing that was his. 

But had the riddle been answered after all, or had its 
solution been merely postponed ? For if we look a 
litde closer into the nature of Victorian prosperity, 
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we shall see that it was due to metely temporary 
causes. England had taken the lead— fh^nka very 
largely to her accumulation of surplus capital during 
the eighteenth century—^in the application of machine 
power to industry. The wars of the Revolution 
and of Napoleon had put her rivals out of the field 
for a generation. When they showed signs of 
reduciag her lead, another generation of wars left 
England to have it all her own way in industry and 
commerce. She could easily maintam her position 
of workshop of the world, when rival shopkeepers 
were busy cutting one another’s throats. The real 
test would come when, as was inevitable sooner 
or later, our rivals, the United States, Germany, and, 
ultimately, Russia, brought their gigantic resources 
into play, and when the “ backward ” peoples, who 
had been content to pay us tribute for our capital, 
and to send us raw materials in exchange for manu¬ 
factures, began to set up shop for themselves. Sooner 
or later, too, it might come about that mechanization 
would become world-wide, and that the nations that 
had supplied us with food would want it all at home 
for their expanding town populations. 

What would happen when the coal, on which so 
much of our prosperity had been based, began to be 
used up—a danger that might perhaps be staved off 
for an indefinite time by improved mining methods ? 
But what if another fuel, only obtainable from over¬ 
seas, came to be substituted for coal, and the very 
foundations of our prosperity undermined ? 

There was another advantage, of a more intangible . 
nature, that was already, during the Victorian Age, 
beginning to pass away ftom us. The early conditions 
of industry had peculiarly suited the English type of 
inventive genius. The fathers of the Industrial 
Revolution were eminently practical men, worlanen 
for the most part, of slender education, but with a 
great fund of native common sense. But as time went 
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on, machinery became too elaborate and complex to 
yield its secrets to men guided only by the experience 
of the workshop. It was the trained mathematician 
or research worker, deeply versed in the theory of 
his subject, to whom the future of invention belonged. 
So long as Britain could produce men like Kelvin 
and Clerk Maxwell, she might fairly hope at least to 
hold her own, but in this new deal of the cards, 
trumps were no longer her strongest suit. 

So far we have merely dealt with the narrower 
aspect of the question, as it aflFected England alone, 
and w;e ha.ve seen her multiplying her population’ 
and diverting an ever-increasing proportion of it 
from agriculture to industry, in the confident assur¬ 
ance that the sun of prosperity would always continue 
to shine, and that where there were mouths to feed 
God and the stranger would continue to supply her 
with food. ^ 

But even more important than the fate of England 
was that of human civilization, whose destinies, in 
the dawn of the machine age, were to so large* an 
extent in England’s keeping. How far did she, in 
setting an example to the world of how to transform 
human environment, a.t the same time show how it 
was possible to adapt life to the new conditions ? 

The only answer is that she made no serious effort 
at all. The Victorians decided, in effect, to con¬ 
centrate on material progress, in the faith that every 
mcrease of human power over blind matter must be 
a good thing in itself. The eighteenth century had 
eimouraged belief in a vaguely conceived-of Deity, 
who would, in sotne unexplained way, take over the 
business of directing human progress. In other 
words, men had only to get on with their work, and 
all ttun^ would somehow be ordered together for 
good. That was m excellent excuse for the average 
ringlishman to relieve himself from the uncongenial 
task or extending his vision to the whole of life, and, 
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like Bunyan’s citizen of Destruction, seeking, in the 
name of mankind, an answer to the question, “ What 
shall I do?” 

No doubt there were.individual thinkers capable of 
perceiving that all was not well with the kind of 
progress to which mankind was committing itself. 
The chief of these was Carlyle, who denounced, in 
apocalyptic terms, the dehumanizing tendencies of the 
new age. But Carlyle had not the patience nor the 
breadth of outlook to enable him to think out an 
adequate remedy. The God of his worship, before 
He degenerated into a Lord of Hosts buttoned tight 
in Prussian uniform, bore a suspicious resemblance 
to the old Deity. The Gospel of work and heroism 
was a rather more earnest and emphatic rendering 
of the prevailing behef of the age, that we had only 
to get on with the job in hand, and trust to the Powers 
that Be for the higher control. Tennyson, with his 
Larger Hope, Browning, with his robust confidence 
that you had only to march breast forward for clouds 
to break and right to triumph, the classical economists, 
with their faith that the conflict of egotisms would 
somehow be harmonized and made fruitful, were all, 
in their different ways, devotees of the Deity. This 
obliging Personage, whose message to manHnd was, 
“ leave it to me ”, was shordy to change his name to 
“Evolution”. 

His colleague, the Lord, was even more hopeless, 
though his methods were less insidious. He was 
frankly unintellectual, and clung to His taboos ^d 
His Genesis, with an incapacity for either learning 
or forgetting worthy of the Bourbon family. The 
majority of the clergy were too busy deciding whether 
to stand still with die Reformers, or to go back to 
the Fathers, to have any leisure to spare for the 
fashioning of adequate new botdes for the new wine. 

The Victorians were, in fact, saddled with a religion 
that had ceased to respond to the demands of the 
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time, and they were practically bankrupt of a philos¬ 
ophy, for the prevailing utilitarianism was only 
another method of cutting theory and getting down 
to the task in hand. Macaulay had voiced the view 
of the age, to the effect that philosophy had turned 
: out to be windy humbug, and that the panacea for all 
, ^ human ills was science, the science that was produciag 

t such amazing results before all men’s eyes, and whose 
capabilities for human betterment seemed unbounded. 

_ But what neither Macaulay nor anybody else recog¬ 
nized at the time was that Victorian science was 
\ dangerously lop-sided and incomplete. Its most 
striking advances were in the direction of increasing 
the power of Man over things, and his knowledge 
of the material universe. It also enabled Man to 
understand and master his bodily processes, to the 
extent of adding another decade to his average life, 
j I But of the study of the inner man, of his mind and 
^ \ spirit, the Victorian Age was strangely neglectful. 
I Psychology was the one science that stuck fast in the 
ancient ruts.^ Galen had long ago ceased to be cited 
as an authority in medicine, but Aristotle, as a psycho¬ 
logist, was still almost as much deferred to by Vic¬ 
torian dons as by medieval schoolmen. Even to¬ 
wards the end of the nineteenth century, the science 
of mind, such as it was, consisted mainly of barren 
analysis and resurrection of long-deceased authorities, 
and it received little serious attention.^ 

Man, in his avidity to master things, had not even 
faced the necessity of mastering Man. The change in 
I ms environment was accompanied by no correspond- 
I ing change in himself. It was as if he had trusted 
to that good-natured Deity of his to exempt ht'tn^ 
somehow or another, from the law of all„life, that the 

Even in the 14th edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica, 
psychology are lumped together sub-editorially. 
Psychology is thoroughly in the old high and 
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cfeature must adapt itself to, its suffoundmgs, o± 
perisK.. 

What the Victorians did, though without acknow¬ 
ledging it, was to patch up a compromise, that might, 
at any rate, last out their time. They deliberately 
avoided any vital or drastic solutions. They had no 
desire to reconstruct the foundations of society, or 
to take a new spiritual orientation. They were 
content to carry on from day to day, and to leave 
the future for Progress or the Deity to take charge of. 
They were practical men, and when everything 
seemed every day to be getting better and better, they 
did not see the sense of meeting trouble half-way. 

There is something about the Victorian Age that 
reminds us of that great mansion of Beckford’s at 
Fonthill, with its vast proportions and the lavish 
magnificence of its decorations, but—^without founda¬ 
tions. The edifice of Victorian civilization lacked 
foundations, not because its builders were knaves, 
but because, being practical men, they did not bother 
about such things. Like the FonthiU workmen, who 
toiled, in relays and by torchlight, all the twenty- 
four hours, the Victorians went on, adding stone to 
stone, pausing occasionally to note the ever-increasing 
height and grandeur of the building, and trusting 
to some invisible architect for the soundness of the 
plan. 

Even at the height of the Victorian noontide, 
ominous fissures and subsidences had begun to make 
themselves apparent, and, as the century went on, 
they got wider and deeper. The first great shock to 
Victorian complacency was given by an event that 
ought to have furnished more food for pride than 
any other achievement of the age. This was the 
publication of Darwin’s Ori^n of Species, as great a 
l andma rk in the progress of biology as Newton’s 
Principia had been in that of physics. But Darwin 
had given the final push to the already shaky throne 
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that the yorshippets of the Lord had chosen to 
erect for him on a pile of Family Bibles. It became 
obvious to anybody who chose to thinh that the 
seven days’ creation, and the Adam and Eve story, 
were on a par of literal veracity with Jack the Giant 
Killer. Even the Victorian decency, which had tact¬ 
fully closed its eyes to the havoc that German scholar¬ 
ship had already made with the literal interpretation 
not only of the Old, but of the New Testament, was 
no longer possible to maintain. A howl of orthodox 
fury went up when grave divines began to evacuate 
the old ne plus ultra positions. For, once the retreat 
was started, where was it going to end? To-day 
it was, 

“ ‘ You can’t said a Zulu 
‘ Believe that, you fool, you ! ’ 

‘ I don’t,’ said the Bishop of Natal.” 

To-morrow it would be Samuel Butler remarking, 
“ the carriage of Jesus Christ blocks the way ”. The 
faith that went no more than convention-deep was 
dissolving in the twilight of no faith at all. 

With the Victorian faith went the Victorian morality. 
A wind blew from France, heavy with strange pas¬ 
sions, and it wakened the lyre of Swinburne. The 
spade that everyone had agreed to call an agricultural 
implement was now a bloody shovel. Solemn and 
scarlet sins were trumpeted with evangelical fervour. 
But fervour was too essential a part of Victorian 
morality to survive for long the breaking of the chief 
taboo. The intransigeance of Swinburnian passion, 
and the high seriousness of Meredithian comicality, 
were followed by a ripple of Butlerian and Shavian 
laughter, and the suppressed yawn of Oscar Wilde. 
The course of Victorian morality may be likened to 
that of a ship that leaves port with a hole in her 
bottom hastily patched over. There comes a time 
when she turns turtle, and is seen above the waters 
completely inverted. But after a few minutes neither 
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deck nor keel appears—the good ship Morality has 
turned out to be a coffin ship, and there is nothing 
from horizon to horizon but a chaos of waters, and 
perhaps a boat or two battling with the waves, or a 
few black specks of swimmers. 

That ship had treasure in her hold of more value, 
perhaps, than her own. For with the Victorian 
morality foundered the moral earnestness and con¬ 
centration that had been the secret of the God’s 
plenty of Victorian achievement. An age of mental 
stimulants, of hustle and journalese, had no taste 
for the semi-religious thoroughness with which the 
Victorians had carried their longest tasks to com¬ 
pletion. 

Perhaps the feeling against Darwinism had mingled 
with it some nobler impulse than that of a super¬ 
annuated Lordolatry. The Victorians had thought 
nobly of Man, and the discovery of his monkey 
ancestry symbolized to many of them a degraded 
view of human nature. Carlyle was disgusted even 
by the spectacle of monkeys in the Zoo. But however 
unjust it may have been to the biologists and primates 
to drag them into it, there can be no doubt that, as 
the century wore to a close, such bracing individualism 
as that of Mill, and such spirituality as that of the 
early Carlyle, passed imperceptibly but surely out of 
date. Man was no longer the image of God; he was 
no longer fully and completely a man, but a specialist, 
limited to his own field, a cell in a body, a cog or riut 
in a machine. His opinions were suggested to him 
by a press that scarcely made the pretence of con¬ 
vincing his reason; his vote was the weapon he 
carried in one of the vast caucus-controlled armies^ of 
party warfare. Emerson had proved wrong in saying 
that when the half-gods go the gods arrive. Upon 
Heaven and Earth the twilight of the half-gods had 
descended, but it was the twilight of evening and not 
of dawn. Above was the darkness of the Unknow- 
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able, below, the machines had made the Earth small 
and on it hopped and blinked the Last Man of Zara- 
Austra’s vision, who made everything small the 
Behaviourist man, stripped of soul and personality 
a mere temporary location for a routine of stimulus 
and response conditioned by factors that could be 
Mown and regulated by methods of exact science. 
In other words, Man, as the newspaper magnates* 
the political bosses, the advertising experts, and the 
amusement purveyors had anticipated the psycholo¬ 
gists in concluding, was a machine constructed on 
rather simple principles. You had only to apply 
the fight kind of stimulus to get whatever response 
out of him you chose. 

To the great Victorians, the truth had been a matter 
of paramount importance. Tennyson had spoken of 
man as “ battling for the true, the just ”; Huxley 
had denounced “ Soapy Sam ” for using his great 
gifts to obscure the truth. But the Victorians would 
not have been Victorian had they given their whole 
heart and mind and soul and strength to the quest 
for the truth, wherever and whatever it might be. 
They had their reservations, their decencies, to which 
truth had got to conform. And so, after their f\rrie 
j followed God and the human soul into 
the darkness, becoming jErst a matter of pragmatic 
convemence, ^d finally one of complete indifference, 
a mere rtieaniugless sound with no counterpart in 
reality, which appears to be the gist of the latest 
Huxlty philosophy.! 

It is a just nemesis on the Victorians, that any 
protests against the hbels by which their biographies 
are so fteely seasoned is usually silenced by a reminder 
tfot, after all, what you want in a biography is not 
that It sho^d be literally accurate, but a work of art 
, ^ 2^tt of fiction. If they had been better lovers of 

e Iruth, she would be guarding their memories now. 

! As in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Do What you Will. 
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It was not only the Victoiian philosophy that was 
breaking down, but the Victorian social system. Even 
in the sixties, the middle class was beginning to lose 
prestige. A new generation of intellecmals was rising 
in revolt against everything that that class held sacred. 
Matthew Arnold branded it, indehbly, with the mark 
of the PhiHstine. Du Maurier, who had now more 
material to work upon than Thackeray, renewed the 
taunt of snobbery. Gilbert, in his songs and operas, 
was moved to such infectious laughter at little tin 
bourgeois gods that the sting of his satire was hardly 
resented: 

“Morality, heavenly link. 

To thee I’ll eternally drink I 
I’m awfully fond of that heavenly bond. 
Morality, heavenly link I ” 

By the eighties “ bourgeois ” was becoming a term 
of positive insult among middle-class people with 
any pretensions to being advanced or genteel. 

The fact is that the middle class had begun to lose 
faith in its own ideals, and its sturdy self-respect was 
on the wane. The Dombeys and Pickwicks were 
yielding place to the Veneerings, and a mode of life 
was being evolved in the new suburbs, whose whole 
pride and ideal centred on the keeping up of appear¬ 
ances. The strenuous pursuit of conventional gen¬ 
tility, often on crueUy insufficient means, may have 
something heroic about it, and perhaps our great¬ 
grandchildren, when they unearth old copies of The 
Mamderer, and wonder what gluttony of toad-eating 
can have possessed its readers, may be guilty of the 
same lack of sympathetic understanding that our age 
has for the Victorians. 

Certainly nothing became the middle class so well 
in the days of its supremacy as the way with which, 
when the time was ripe, it laid that supremacy down. 
That some sort of a Reform Bill, letting the working- 
class into the franchise, was due, was a matter on 
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which most of the Whig-Liberals were a«eed bn. 
It was the gemus of Disraeli that,made hiisS’e tS 
fortunes of his party on the innate Toryism of th^ 
co^on people. He knew their respomiveness to 
leadership they could respect, and he divined that the 
old aristocracy of birth was likely to Stracrthd 

moner^ ^"stocracy of 

money. He had judged rightly, for during- the^JacJ 

quaver of the century the balance of powfr shifted 
decisively in favour of the Tories. ^ ^ 

But like the Romantic he was, he had made oop 
miscalculation. Just , as Bolingbroke’s ideal nf 
patriot king had failed to work in the previous centurv^ 

iSeKhi?, ^ -n, broke down from lack of 

the ^hlu i? Q. iinagmation requisite for piloting 
of State through those dangerous 3 
un^charted waters into which she had drifted Such 
^tivmes would have interfered too much wMi sport 

thb polke. ^ ^ interference of 

cla2 woSd\old upper 

a^mplished fact in the ei|itiej, and *e 

“^ty. Mmy a cotmtry seat passed into the hands 

^g, and had no ties with the soil. The old Queen 

the . ^‘^tocaac exclusireness. but on 

thrnt^ ? c ^ 1 bist bamers were over- 

‘bro™, and though a House of Lords sffl pk™d 
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its anachionistic pm in .the Constitution, its piestiee 

p o "P 

peerage to auction The new plutocracy was in 

driver s seat, and drove even Toryisms 
1 the working class, having failed to find 

leadershy outside its own ranks, was beginning to 
seek It from within. The political struggle o£ the 
future was to decide whether the resource! of wealth 
applied to mass suggestion by the great party machines’ 
cou d counteract the preponderance of voW powe^ 
in the ranks of Labour. ® ^ 

It was not only the upper class that was threatened. 
By the end of the century signs were apparent that 
. the long period of Victorian prosperity was drawing 
to a close, that the curve of real wages had touched 
Its highest point. Our rivals were at last beginning 
to bring their full resources into play, and England 
would have need of all her energy and imagination 
^ she were to maintain her supply of those goods 
trom abroad that were necessary to her eidstence It 
was a premonition of coming peril that drove Joseph 
Chainberlain to seek, in tightening the bonds of 
Empire, new markets for old. 

Peril of a more catastrophic nature was threatening 
not only English but human civilisation. The prin¬ 
ciples of free government and free trade, for which the 
Victorian foreign policy had all too fitfully stood, 
were not those destined to prevail in the new Europe! 

It was not Cobden, but Bismarck, who was to call 
the tune to which the nations danced—and that 
dance was the Dance of Death. After the fall of 
Napoleon III, Liberalism was a discredited cause in 
Europe, and ideals went out of fashion. Even in 
England there was a reaction to force and Jingoism, 
until the humiliating experience of the South African 
War deflated her. self-esteem. 

But now it was becoming apparent that Nietzsche 
had been too optimistic when he opined that the 
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Last Man, the product of mechanical civilization was 
indestructible like the ground flea. That creatare’s 
machine-created environment had provided him with 
the means of improving his condition, gradually and 
by the exercise of a wisdom beyond that of his fathers 
but it had also provided him with the means of easy 
and rapid suicide. And these means—not having 
adapted his mind to that new environment—^he was 
determined to put into operation. Happily progress 
had not gone quite far enough to make war the 
complete suicide it would have been a decade or two 
later. It was decreed that mankind should have one 
more chance, at the eleventh hour, to make good the 
failure of its fathers to effect the inward and spiritual 
counterpart of the revolution brought about by the 
coming of a machine age. 

Those of us who are still old-fashioned enouo-h to 
retain a worldng faith in free will have no need to 
despair._ We are not behaviouristic automatons, but I 
men, with souls to save and destinies to conunand ' 
Rejoice riot against me, O mine enemy! ” cried 
Bunyan’s pilgrim, when Apollyon had beaten him to 
his knees, “ for when I fall I shall arise ” And 
instead of wringing impotent hands over the ddwn- 
tall of that edifice which our fathers wrought so noblv 
in all but the foundations, let us learn from their 
tailure and take counsel from Goethe: 


Mightier 

For the children of men, 

Brightliei: 

Build it again. 

In thine own bosom build it anew I 

Bid the new career 

Commence, 

With clearer sense. 

And the new songs of cheer 
Be sung thereto I 
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Tragedy, the Victorian : the prob¬ 
lem stated, 280 ; lesser problems, 
281-2; the failure of religion’ 
283-4; Darwinism, 284-5, 287; 
breakdown of middle class stan¬ 
dards, 286, 288-90; the upper 
classes, 290; the workers, 291 

Universities, The, 103, 209, 224-6 
172 el seq. (see the Oxford Move¬ 
ment) 

Utilitarianism: a middle class, 
philosophy, 68-9 ; Bentham, 69- 
71; James Mill, 72-4 ; identified 
with “ Lordolatory72; and 
the landlords, 75 ; capital and 
population, 75-6; and Social 
Reform (1834), 95-6 ; Macaulay, 
105-7 

Victoria, Queen: her family life, 
146 ; and Prince Albert, 149-50 ; 
as a Victorian woman, 159, 164; 
her personality, 218 

Walpole, Sir Spencer; (History of 
the Victorian Age), 109 
Watts, Dr. James : herald of evan¬ 
gelical revival, 57; mentioned, 
63, 59«. 

Webster, Lady Frances, 16 
Wellington, Di ’ of: mentioned, 
5, i5> 120 

Wesley, Charles, 58 
Wesley, John, 58-64, - - mder 

Methodist Revival 
Whistler, James, “Tex. „,/clock 
(1885), 190 

Whistler versus Ruskin, 193 
Whitefield, Dr, George, 50, 62, latz 
Wilberforce, William, 62, 188 
Woman, the Victorian; comparison 
with to-day, 153; a brilliant 
galaxy, 155; the legend, 155-8 ; 
and the truth, 159-69 ; in fiction, 
157-8 ; her sense of duty, 145-6 ; 
her accomplishments, 161; her 
sports, 165; her cultural influ¬ 
ence, 48, 167,264; her religion, 168 
Wordsworth, William, mentioned 













